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THE BRITISH ARMY IN 1891. 


Earvy in March the Council of the Royal United Service Institution 
invited me to deliver a lecture on Friday, 8th May, at 3 p.m., before 
the members and their friends on “ Our Military Administration.” 
I felt honoured by the request and I at once consented, A little later, 
I was written to as to the choice of chairman, and a day was named 
on which the paper was to be sent in. Later again I was asked to 
change the title to “The British Army in 1891,’ and consented. 
When, however, the Council read the paper they pronounced it “ too 
political.” To prevent any misconception, let me add that nothing 
could have been more perfect than the courtesy which I met with 
from the Chairman of the Council, General Sir F. Stephenson, on 
whom fell the duty of stating the objections to the paper which the 
Council entertained. I now print the paper with all its imper- 
fections. 
CuarLtes W. DILKE. 


THE BRITISH ARMY IN 1891. 


Apo.oGy is needed from a civilian who ventures to lecture on any 
subject at the Royal United Service Institution. When he appears 
there to read a paper on such a topic as “ The British Army in 1891,” 
or ‘Our Military Administration,’’ to use the title first suggested by 
the Council, apology is doubly due. When he is not only a civilian 
but a politician, of opinions unpopular among soldiers and naval men, 
he cannot but feel that possibly he has been invited in order that he 
may be devoured, At the same time there is ground for civilians, 
and even for Radical civilians, beginning to interest themselves in 
the question. I have no claim even to the experience of a volun- 
teer. If I was once an inefficient lance-corporal in a badly-drilled 
battalion, and once a still more inefficient private in a better one; if 
I have seen as a spectator a great deal of modern war, it is not asa 
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volunteer or as an eye-witness of campaigns that I accepted the 
honour of the invitation of the Council to come here to-day ; but as 
a representative of the taxpayer, concerned in knowing what the 
army costs and what return in efficiency is made. Moreover, the 
Secretary of State for War has lately said that the Government 
cannot be expected to undertake sweeping military reform because 
the country seems to feel no interest in the matter, which is a direct 
invitation to us to concern ourselves about it for the future. Then, 
too, British soldiers are hampered by the Regulations in discussing 
military administration, except indeed when they give evidence 
before committees or commissions, and the evidence given before the 
most recent—the Hartington Commission—has not been published. 
The choice as regards free criticism lies between the British civilian 
and the foreign soldier, and, on the whole, perhaps the British 
civilian may be not less incompetent to speak upon British military 
administration than the foreign military critic. No Radical civilian 
could possibly use harder language about our present military system 
than falls from foreign critics ; the latest of whom has told us in the 
Revue du Cercle Militaire, that the “ British army is not fit for war,” 
and that British mobilisation in the present day would be even more 
defective than that of the French army in 1870—the last word to 
express badness among Frenchmen. A previous foreign critic, 
Captain Fiessinger, had called our army “an army to which peace 
is necessary”; and another, Captain Claser, ‘an army which has 
neither peace footing nor war footing.”” The present lecturer cannot 
speak with this sweeping certainty of condemnation. He can only 
throw out doubts raised in his own mind by the perusal of most of 
what has been written in this country and abroad upon the subject, 
and by the replies given to him by the British soldiers that he has 
been able to consult. As I have ventured even in this strictly non- 
political assembly to breathe the name of the section of a party, far 
from popular among soldiers and sailors, to which I myself belong, 
perhaps I may be allowed to very frankly admit that if to my mind 
both parties in the State are in some degree responsible for any 
present inefficiency in Imperial defence, on the whole the heavier 
share of any blame which may be allotted may properly fall upon 
that branch of the Liberal party to which I myself belong, inasmuch 
as in the past we may have given too much regard to the sole prin- 
ciple of economy in the public service, as contrasted with that of 
efficiency which should always be considered with it, and have shown 
too great an impatience of all discussion of military matters on the 
insufficient ground that they are hateful to us. No doubt there is 
the suspicion that an army asked for as a defensive force might be 
used for purposes which some think less respectable, and there is 
some dread of further extension of the Empire. But nothing can 
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excuse us for not giving our best attention to a matter which involves 
both the safety of the Empire and the largest branch of the national 
expenditure. Having said so much against myself, I may perhaps 
be allowed partially to balance what I have admitted, by suggesting 
that possibly others may sometimes be affected by undue regard for 
routine, and even by personal interests which might be damaged by 
revolutionary reform. 

Some time ago I lectured before the Royal Statistical Society on 
the great cost of our little army as contrasted with the smaller cost 
of the vastly stronger foreign armies, and it was in consequence of 
that lecture that I was invited by your Council to come here to-day. 
In the first place, what of the cost? It is necessary to mention this 
branch of the inquiry because there is a risk which must be patent 
to every politician, if not equally so to soldiers, that, unless a clear 
case can be shown, the time will come when the confusion of military 
tongues as regards advice to the country on military matters, and 
the general admission of military men that all is not as it should be, 
combined with the increase of estimates and the avoidance of a sweep- 
ing change of system, will lead the House of Commons to cut down 
the number of men and merely ruin what there is of a present system 
without substituting any other. Already impartial organs of opinion, 
or organs by no means strongly committed against the powers that 
be, such as the Zimes in the London, and the Manchester Guardian 
in the provincial press, are telling the country that Lord Harting- 
ton’s Commission has shown that without great change there is no 
hope of improvement, either as regards efficiency or cost ; that there 
is no one in the country who, taking both army and navy into con- 
sideration, can tell us what is the nature of possible future attack 
upon us and what is a sufficient defensive force to meet it. These 
journals suggest that we are making little real progress in the most 
vital elements of preparedness for war. The army and navy expen- 
diture now stands at from 364 to 38} millions at home, and from 
164 to 174 millions in India; or, from 53 to 56 millions in all; 
besides a million to a million and a half in the self-governing 
colonies; or 54 to 57 millions for the defence of the British Empire. 
The naval expenditure at home was nearly 19$ millions in 1890-1, 
or, with India, 20 millions. The expenditure “at home” upon 
land forces was 18 millions net, and in India 17 millions; or an 
expenditure on land forces of 35 millions, and with the self-govern- 
ing colonies 36 millions sterling. Our expenditure upon land forces 
is greater than that of France, greater than that of Germany, nearly 
double that of Russia—greater, in other words, than that of any 
power ; and our expenditure upon defence as a whele vastly greater 
than that of France or any power in the world. The country would 
not grudge it if we were assured that we possess an effective defence 
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of the whole of the territories governed by the Queen. All that we 
can say for certain is that the cost is great and the efficiency doubtful. 

After my lecture at the Statistical Society had been printed, the 
highest authorities wrote two letters with regard to it. In the one 
they stated that, while my figures were correct, I had included money 
being spent to bring the fleet quickly to a proper strength, aud 
money raised for the improvement of barrack accommodation ; as 
regarded India, I had included the military expenditure in Burma, 
and the special frontier preparations of which I myself approved. 
In the second letter they put forward the absence in this country of 
conscription as the explanation of the great cost of our defence. 
These answers will hardly bear scrutiny as replies to the statements 
that I made. Burma may not always cost us money, but past expe- 
rience bids us believe that, as regards the Indian frontiers, when the 
expenditure in Burma is over some other expenditure will take its 
place. The special frontier preparations in India will not cease. A 
strategic railway has now to be made through the Zhob; the Attock 
crossing has to be strongly fortified ; and works at Rawul Pindi to 
be forthwith thrown up. Neither is there any probability that the 
expenditure on the navy will tend to diminish. After barracks 
have been provided for there will be other demands made with equal 
justice for other matters which will prevent decrease in charge. The 
pay of the private is almost immediately to be increased. The num- 
ber of horses kept up is to be raised. A stock of new arms must be 
manufactured. We have not yet got our smokeless powder which 
almost every other power now possesses. Neither have we yet our stores 
of the new shells, with bursting charges of the high explosives, with 
which France and Germany are provided. On the present system 
there is little probability of decrease in cost. Mr. Stanhope, indeed, 
has said that for the large portion of the expenditure which is made 
in the name of India ‘‘the Government of India is responsible ” ; a 
statement which, is constitutionally accurate, but hardly true in 
practice, when we take note of the pressure brought to bear upon 
the Government of India to make them buy at £5 10s. a rifle which 
they do not think worth the money, and to retain Presidency com- 
mands which, if left to themselves, they would long years ago have 
abolished, partly on grounds of efficiency and partly on grounds of 
cost. It was in June, 1881, that the Viceroy in Council first sent 
home the scheme for the abolition of the Presidency commands, on 
which the highest Indian opinion wes and has remained agreed, and 
which has been vetoed by successive Secretaries of State, against the 
wish of successive viceroys and successive Indian commanders-in- 
chief. As Mr. Stanhope ended his letter by speaking of one branch 
of the expenditure as expenditure of which I myself approved, I 
should like to point out that I do not disapprove of any branch, 
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provided that we obtain a due return for what we spend: but’ the 
whole point lies there. As for the other reply —the usual answer— 
contained in the word “conscription ”—I had pointed out in advance 
in my lecture before the Statistical Society that pay does not con- 
stitute an overwhelming proportion of our expenditure, that pay 
includes officers’ pay, and that foreign countries pay their officers, 
taking all ranks through, to the extent of a very large figure, while 
the pay of officers cannot be said to be affected by conscription. The 
non-commissioned officers of foreign armies are also largely com- 
posed of re-enlisted men, and in this case conscription does not much 
come in, though the price of labour does. The item chiefly affected 
among ourselves by the non-existence of conscription is that of the 
pay of privates, something between a half and two-thirds of the 
total pay, or say, some eight millions sterling. That of men’s pen- 
sions is affected, that of food a little, and that of clothing, but in 
this last case with much doubt whether cheaper clothing, and cloth- 
ing more suitable for war, could not be made sufficiently attractive 
to the eye. The items affected by the absence of conscription add 
up to about ten millions, out of the thirty-five millions expended upon 
land forces without counting the expenditure of the self-governing 
colonies, and this ten millions is, of course, only affected to the 
extent of a proportion of its amount. The non-existence of con- 
scription affects, in short, those regular forces which can turn out 
without increased expenditure only one army corps at home and two 
in India, while less than one is scattered about the world ; less than 
four corps in all of regular troops, for an expenditure of thirty-five 
millions sterling upon land forces. It is worth noting, though the 
argument must not be pursued too far, that the non-existence of con- 
scription also affects the navy, although not to the same extent, 
inasmuch as material plays a larger part, and men play a smaller 
part, in the case of a marine than in that of a land force. The 


- British navy is not more costly, ton for ton, or gun for gun, than is 


the French navy; although our army is, of course, man for man, 
infinitely more costly than that of France. It has been said that 
we ought to count not the direct cost of conscription only, but the 
indirect cost in the abstraction of men from productive labour. Is 
that so? Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has shown that a soldier, British 
or foreign, is in no case a productive worker. He is no more a pro- 
ducer, if a volunteer regular, than if a conscript with small pay. The 
difference between a Continental army and our own in this respect is 
that in Russia there is a peace establishment of greatly over three- 
quarters of a million men, and in France and Germany one of some 
half a million in each case, while the numbers are smaller among 
ourselves. But what is inaccurately styled the “indirect cost of 
conscription” consists in the withdrawal from industry of a vast 
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number of young men either by a conscript system or one similar 
to our own. On the other hand, the same authority has shown that 
one cause of higher cost with us per man is that the short service 
and long reserve system is obviously economical, inasmuch as for the 
annual cost of keeping up one soldier, England has one man in the 
ranks and far less than one in the regular reserve, while France and 
Germany have one man in the ranks and several men in the reserve. 
Another argument adduced to account for the great cost of the 
British army was brought forward in the discussion at the Statistical 
Society which followed the reading of my paper, when it was alleged 
that the cost of transport involved by our maintenance of military 
posts in South Africa and China and other distant portions of the 
globe was the real ground of great military expenses. But as the 
total cost of the movement of our troops by sea is trifling by the 
estimates, it is obvious that this was a fallacious reason. ‘ The 
enormous size of the British Empire” is another form of the same 
argument. But as we have not a single soldier in British North 
America except for the garrison of Halifax, a naval station, nor yet 
one man in Australia, it is difficult to see how it can be fair to count 
the size of these two Europes across the seas in connection with the 
cost of the British army so far as it is borne on British or Indian 
estimates, and so far as the thirty-five millions for land forces goes. 
As we spend far more than other powers, so we produce far less 


return in numbers. On the seventh page of the Army Estimates 


there is a misleading table which adds up, for the benefit of the tax- 
payer, columns of troops and dummy troops, until they swe!l to a 
total which would be large if it were true. When we analyse it we 
find 136,000 or 137,000 “home” regulars ; some non-existent accord- 
ing to Lord Wolseley, many raw recruits—a small army, weak in 
guns as compared with Continental armies, guns being costly things. 
Behind these regulars come some 60,000 men of a reserve, which is 
not a true reserve, inasmuch as the men are not regularly trained, 
and which is padded, according to Lord Wolseley, not only with 
some dead men, but with many permanently disabled from service. 
A ‘nominal force of some 109,000 militia, reduced in practice to 
99,000 at the time of training, stands next. Then come some 
Channel Island militia, but the Channel Islands are not in a condi- 
tion of defence, and the War Office hesitate to place there modern 
guns for fear they should fall to our enemies in the event of war. 
Then follow some Malta and St. Helena militia; then the yeomanry ; 
and then the volunteers, who are decreasing in the number on the 
rolls and in the number of efficients. To these forces have to be 
added 74,000 excellent regular troops in India and an equal number 
of good native troops, the remainder of the native troops in India 
being worthless against our only probable foreign foe. This is 
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indeed a heterogeneous army, and it would be ludicrous to compare 
it as a whole with a foreign army such as that of Germany, or even 
of Prussia at any period since the great peace, or with that of France 
since 1871. 

Our regulars alone would be put forward by soldiers as standing 
the comparison, and they indeed are few. Besides which, the 
nominal 136,000 or 137,000 borne on home estimates, with the 
exception of some 20,000 of them who are abroad, are in some 
measure but a depot for the 74,000 in India, and for the 20,000 more 
or less of which i speak. The regular infantry are being armed 
with a costly rifle (much dearer than the new foreign rifles) of 
which Mr. Stanhope has said, “It is untrue that the rifle is not 
thought ‘ fit for use’ in India”; but which the Indian Government 
has certainly hesitated to buy on the ground that we have not yet 
discovered the ammunition which this costly rifle needs. The cost 
of the regular infantry must also be speedily increased, unless we 
change our system, by the additional 6d. a day which Lord Wolseley 
has told us will be needed for the pay of men. Few as are our 
regulars, and certain as it is that, as Russia is allowed to draw 
near India and to prepare her base, the number of white regulars in 
India must be increased, yet on the present system the small 
numbers of the regulars at home themselves are threatened. When 
more money is asked—as it will be asked unless we make a sweeping 
change—for arms, powder, new shells, pay and so forth, the Govern- 
ment will be exposed to a reduction of the number of men under 
House of Commons pressure; and, as no one would be mad enough 
to further reduce artillery, and as our half-horseless cavalry are not 
numerous, tliere would then occur a reduction in the small numbers 
of our regular infantry, already tco few to form an effective school 
for generals even at a single point, Aldershot. 

After the infantry come the cavalry, with whom the critics of the 
late manceuvres are not pleased, comparing them with foreign 
regiments, and who, anyway, have few horses, being able to produce 
only 7,831 horses to 13,414 men, excluding India, although we 
include, I am told, in our 7,831, four-year olds, utterly unfit for 
war. The French cavalry on a peace footing has 68,000 horses to 
76,000 men. I shall begin to believe that we possess a cavalry when 
I count something over the 220 or the 250 men that I observe in 
a British cavalry regiment as against the 600 or 700 men that I 
count in a foreign cavalry regiment, when I see them turn out. 
France added in the last financial year the same number of horses to 
her cavalry which we possess in all, excluding India. No French 
horses are counted as “ fit for war” till five years old even for depdt 
service, and no French horses go out to manceuvres or to war till they 
are six. In our recent manceuvres we could only find a little over 
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200 horses for a regiment, and never 300, by using four-year olds to 
march in mimic war, carrying eighteen stone upon their backs; and the 
result was that the Times told us that our cavalry were not efficient, 
not up to the mark of foreign calvary, not “fit to take the field as a 
fighting force” ; not “fit and ready for use.” It is difficult indeed 
to expect a regiment of cavalry kept in a Lancashire manufacturing 
town far removed from open ground for exercising, and with only 
the small number of horses that I describe, still more difficult to 
expect cavalry broken up in detachments and with no chance of 
even regimental drill, to be equal to cavalry kept in a good Con- 
tinental cavalry garrison. Yet the British taxpayer is constantly 
assured in after-dinner speeches that if the British army is weak in 
numbers it is at all events a model force. 

Next come the guns—the guns which Mr. Stanhope reduced, 
although it seems to me, as a civilian, that looking to the fact that 
we count our volunteers and our militia as infantry against invasion, 
and that they have no field artillery, our regular artillery ought to 
be vastly more numerous in proportion to our regular infantry than 





is the case at present here or, indced, abroad. Switzerland, which 
has a population far less than that of Scotland or of London, can 
turn out more guns than the United Kingdom without India. Of 
horse artillery we have two batteries in Ireland and six in England, 
and it is very doubtful whether our six in England could furnish 
four batteries for the field for all the armies with which we could 
resist invasion, or parts of which we could send elsewhere to deliver 
a counter-blow. Counting field-guns of every kind, horse artillery, 
field artillery proper, and mountain batteries, we have six to eight 
batteries in Ireland, and 41 to 43 batteries in England, Scotland, 
and the colonies; and it is very doubtful whether we could suddenly 
horse and put in the field for war half our English batteries, or say 
20 batteries of six guns; 120 gunsinall. A single artillery station 
at the centre of an army corps in France or Germany can put in the 
field almost an equal number. We have, in other words, guns for 
an army corps, of which France and Germany have twenty each 
ready, and more behind to follow. All England can put suddenly 
in the field only about as many guns as a single French artillery 
garrison, such as that of Clermont, can turn out. At the highest 
calculation, Great Britain (without India) has 288 guns, of which 
the horses of some 64 are to be taken for ammunition columns on the 
outbreak of war; and different calculations show from 218 to 224 as 
being the number that would remain, and it is assumed that less than 
half of these could be placed in the field, properly horsed, upon the 
outbreak of war. One hundred and nine guns, or 112 guns at the 
outside, while Switzerland and Roumania euch possess about 300 
guns that they can horse and put in the field! 
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I am told that our difficulties about guns do not stop here. Lord 
Wolseley has lately written that on mobilisation we should take the 
field with four different guns at home; and even in India we have 
still two patterns. In the recent cavalry mancuvres, moreover, our 
new guns were found too heavy for their work. _ The new 12- 
pounder exceeds the maximum weight permissible behind the team. 
But here I get into ground too technical. What I repeat is that we 
have an absurdly small proportion of field artillery ; smaller, even 
with regard to the regular forces of the Crown, than that of any 
other power, and that the proportion of field artillery to all home 
forces, including volunteers, is ludicrously small; yet that on the 
ground of cost the numbers of guns have been reduced, and that, 
also on the ground of cost, it is in contemplation on the outbreak of 
war to destroy batteries that have been kept up and scientifically 
trained in order that we should avoid in time of peace that expendi- 
ture upon an adequate waggon train which the poorer countries, 
spending less money, have found it necessary to keep on foot. 

When our force of horse artillery was reduced by five batteries, 
the specious argument was put forward that, on the whole, matters 
would be on a more satisfactory footing in the future because what 
remained would be more efficient. I should like to ask whether as a 
matter of fact the batteries in existence are in a state of readiness to 
take the field? I have been told that two years ago an attempt 
was made at Aldershot to send four guns of a battery of the first 
urmy corps to a flying column, and to send them equipped up to war 
strength. This necessitated taking all the draft horses from the six 
guns of the battery, all the draft horses of a second battery, and 
some of a third. That is to say, that to equip four guns for service, 
three batteries were disintegrated. Yet all the three batteries were 
in the first army corps which the country is told is ready to take the 
field. 

Neither can I learn that our garrison artillery is in a satisfactory 
condition. The constant change of officers from one branch to 
another of the service seems to me to seriously affect the efficiency 
of both divisions. As regards the efficiency of our garrison artillery, 
the Germans are already using gun-cotton shells for their big guns 
with effects which none of our fortresses are now designed to resist ; 
and, although the French melinite is probably less successful, there 
can be no doubt that foreign countries are as much ahead of us as 
regards powders and explosives as is the case on other points. 

While there is much danger that unless the system can be changed 
and the cost per man decreased, the House of Commons will adopt 
the rough and ready plan of reducing men; on the other hand, our 
coaling stations are without sufficient garrisons for war. To every 
one of them troops would have suddenly to be despatched on the 
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outbreak of war, if indeed panic did not detain the navy in the 
Channel and prevent the possibility of convoy. Stations such as 
Sierra Leone, which the navy insists on holding, but which are 
unhealthy and lightly garrisoned, would be taken by a French force 
from a neighbouring colony. St. Helena and some other coaling 
stations are entirely undefended, and the same is the case with 
important points where pass our telegraphs, on the maintenance and 
protection of which in time of war we count. For example, upon 
the coast near Penang, the whole eastern telegraph system is con- 
centrated, and it is easily open toa dash. Our two telegraph routes 
to the Cape are both undefended at points where they are horribly 
exposed; and the routes of which I speak are the more important 
because I presume that no one seriously thinks that the route 
across Canada could be made safe, by any possible precautions, in 
time of war, so that the Pacific coast of the Dominion would be 
out of reach of safe communication from home except by means of 
communication through the East. 

In speaking of the numbers of our regulars, and of the demands 
on them, I have taken into account only reasonabie requirements. 
Sir George Baden-Powell has lately told us that Canada can trust 
for defensive purposes to the support of the United Kingdom. She 
certainly possesses, even according to the Australian scale, no 
adequate defences of her own; spending only a quarter of a million 
in the year and keeping on foot only 36,000 men, while the Austra- 
lian colonies, less exposed, spend over a million sterling in the year 
and keep on foot a larger force. But I confess that I have not taken 
Canada into account, and if I did I should have to say that our 
regular army, already small for what it has to do, would find the 
demands upon it altogether and obviously overwhelming. 

My time is short for so large a subject, and of the militia I will 
say nothing, except that by general admission the militia is not 
adequately prepared for war, inasmuch as it seems probable that all 
the best men would volunteer, and be carried off to fill up gaps in 
the regular army, and that the remainder would be for some time 
disorganized. 

While our regulars form a dear army, although a highly efficient 
one as regards the portion kept in India and elsewhere across the 
seas, our militia, yeomanry, and volunteers form a cheap army, 
giving us a nominal force of considerably over 300,000 men for an 
expenditure apparently of under two millions a year (and really of 
two and a-half millions, for the militia really cost nearly one and 
a-half millions). On the other hand they are deficient in trained 
officers, in preparedness for war, and in guns (possessing as they do 
no field artillery), and know nothing of the general officers who 
would have to handle them in masses in time of war; a startling 
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example of the want of consideration given to the Imperial Defence 
problem as a whole. 

As regards the volunteers, what I have seen and read would lead 
me to suppose that without much additional expense they might be 
so organized as to form an excellent defensive force, if supported by a 
strong body of field artillery, which, however, it would seem to me 
must be either regular or at least partially paid on the Australian 
system. During the war of 1870 I saw a good deal of the French 
Army of the Loire and of the French Army of the North, after I had 
quitted the German camps for those of France. French infantry 
with only from fifteen days’ to three months’ training stood well 
against German forces flushed with victory, where the former were 
commanded by skilled officers and backed by a powerful artillery. 
This seemed to me the lesson of Villepion, of Villers Bretonneux, of 
Coulmiers-Baccon, of Pont Noyelles (and even of Villersexel) ; but 
I was taught at that time by what I saw, and the opinion is con- 
firmed by the many books, French and German, which I have since 
read about that war, that young troops, ill-trained, but well-officered 
and commanded, and supported by a powerful artillery, who can 
stand against good troops, must nevertheless bear in mind that 
superiority in artillery is a decisive element of success, and that the 
worse-trained the troops the more in number should be their mobile 
field guns. 

In the event of our fleet being for a short time paralysed by the 
result of a first engagement which might have left our ships, even 
if victorious, in a half-sinking condition, or in the event of the fleet 
being taken away temporarily by its duties, a dash at London by a 
force drawn from the peace army of one of our neighbours would 
be very sudden, and clearly our volunteer force, now relied upon to 
form the larger portion of our field army against invasion, must be 
capable of rapid mobilisation. The mobilisation scheme contemplates 
the concentration on the North Downs of some 60,000 volunteers 
with 150 guns of position ; but it is at present a mere paper scheme, 
and there is no real power of rapidly deciding what men are actually 
available for this purpose, and still less of training them in time of 
peace with a view to their certain presence in time of war. As 
matters stand we have not greatly progressed beyond the state 
of things contemplated by General Chesney in his Battle of 
Dorking. 

I am absolutely convinced that the batteries of position are in- 
sufficient for the purpose for which they have been devised, and if 
the field artillery is not greatly increased, so as to supply an adequate 
artillery for home defence, then I should suggest that we fall back 
upon the Birley scheme for a volunteer field artillery supported by 
trained regular drivers. Rumour says that this is to be carried 
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out, but there is, so far as I can discover, no certainty that this 
is 80. 

As regards all our forces, we still find, after the years which 
professedly have been given to the study of the problem of British 
mobilisation, an absolute want of general consideration of the defence 
question, a want of preparation in time of peace for the massing of 
troops in time of war with adequate provision for command, and a 
total absence of manmuvres on a sufficient scale to train generals 
and even regimental officers for the duties which in time of war 
they would be expected to perform. None of our generals have had 
the opportunity of handling in time of peace forces such as those 
which in the case of every Continental army generals learn to handle. 
No one can study the history of the French Army in the month of 
August, 1870, without seeing that the French failed to find a general 
who was competent to handle a mass of more than 50,000 men, 
simply, as I take it, from the fact that no French general had 
previously had since 1859 the opportunity of handling over 30,000 
men. In France generals are now trained in time of peace to handle 
masses of this size. In Russia at the mancuvres of 1890 one general 
was moving 180,000 men, and another 150,000 men; 830,000 in all 
taking part in the mancuvres. 

The latest Continental books assure us that, while before 1866 we 
were behind even on the old theories, and from 1866 to 1870 still 
more behind, since 1870 we have been wholly out of the race ; that 
we still have depots distant from the regiments; ‘dispersed reserves” 
(if any) instead of local reserves near their regiment ; “a slow and 
irregular mobilisation’; and above all, ‘a grouping of forces in 
peace which does not correspond to their grouping in war.” No 
one seems willing to assert that our Imperial Defence is cheaply and 
adequately provided for by the fifty-four to fifty-seven millions which 
the Empire spends for the purpose, or fifty-three to fifty-six millions 
without self-governing colonies; and no one alleges that it would be 
impossible or even difficult to provide more adequately for our defence 
for the enormous sum we spend. Even of those whose names are made 
use of by Secretaries of State for War as advising them, Lord Wolseley 
tells us that the ‘country pays for an inferior article a price that 
would be ample to give it a most efficient military machine.” Lieut.- 
General Henry Brackenbury has stated his views upon the subject 
in the most formal shape in his evidence before Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Select Committee. He described the special difficulties 
of mobilisation in this country when the peculiarity of our reserves, 
of our militia, and of our volunteers was taken into account; the 
absence of all real localisation, the possibility of effecting ‘ consider- 
able economies”’ by a better system, the creation of what he called 
“the brain of an army” to devise a better system; adding that 
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“the War Office as now constituted will never devise such a system.” 
He stated that as regarded our home expenditure we should for it 
scarcely be able to put a single army corps into the field at once. He 
explained how all other armies in Europe were now composed of the 
different units of the various arms and the administrative services 
in a fixed proportion, with a sufficient number of horses, and with all 
equipment, transport vehicles, and stores necessary to enable an army 
to take the field. ‘Our army is not constituted in that way. Our 
army has not been built up with a view to the relative proportions of 
the various arms of the service ; it has not got the horses or the 
means of obtaining those horses with great rapidity in the case of 
war, and no mobilisation can be made without horses; and to the 
best of my belief it has not got the equipment and stores sufficient 
to enable it to take the field immediately.” ‘There is no fixed 
military policy.” ‘ There is no plan, no systematic military policy.” 

“Tf there were a . . Department whose duty it was to see how 
the . . . could be best expended next year for the interest of the 
army, and for following years in the same way . . . you would have 
an enormous increase of economy and efficiency.” Asked if we 
could cheapen and make more efficient our military administration 
without having recourse to conscription, he replied, “ For the sum of 
money which you are now spending you might have a much better 
organized and a much more efficient army than the army you have 
now got.” 

Lord Wolseley has not only used the words which I just now 
quoted, but he has also stated that our army is unable to move 
sufficiently with the times, that it is clumsily and badly organized, 
and that its tactical instruction is far below what it should be. 
These are criticisms which coming as they do from our best-known 
soldiers and military writers (and I may add parenthetically that Sir 
Frederick Roberts also must be counted among those who are far 
from satisfied that we obtain our money’s worth in effective defence) 
cannot but impress the civilian public. They have been followed by 
the very grave Report made by Lord Hartington’s Commission and 
based upon evidence which has not been published. 

On Army Estimates Mr. Stanhope was lately tackled by Lord 
Hartington upon the Report of the Commission, and by other mem- 
bers upon the subject generally. The Secretary of State for War 
had to admit that the regular army at home were short of numbers 
5,000 men, that the standard of height had been steadily reduced, 
while reduction was now ceasing to produce an effect upon recruiting; 
from which it follows, I may add, that not only is the Empire 
spending fifty-four to fifty-seven millions a year on defence (of 
which from fifty-three to fifty-six in a manner for which we are 
responsible), but must look forward to a considerable increase for a 
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rise in pay, if the present system is to be continued. Mr. Stanhope 
announced the appointment of a committee to consider the terms 
and length of service, but the country is sick of committees and 
commissions upon military questions, and desires action, and the 
discovery of some one willing to take responsibility for that action. 
Mr. Stanhope discussed (but in such a way as not to clear it up) the 
question of field-guns at home. He said, ‘‘ We must organize our 
defensive forces upon the supposition that our fleet has been defeated 
and that an invasion is possible.” (It is not necessary to assume 
defeat ; crippling even by a victory, or temporary absence might be 
sufficient.) ‘If an invasion is not thought possible then there is no 
use in keeping up volunteers, but there is a reason for largely 
diminishing in other respects our military expenditure. This is not 
my view.” In another passage, however, he said that he had 
assumed that it was not necessary to associate batteries of regular 
artillery with the volunteers. This means that in the event of 
invasion the guns for our defence are to be provided by the new 
volunteer artillery of position. If invasion is possible, as the 
Secretary of State for War assumed, we are acting foolishly in 
relying upon these batteries of position, and, certainly, however low 
may be the opinion formed of the smartness of the Continental 
artillery of the day, no competent person can believe that volunteer 
artillery of position are capable of competing with French regular 
field artillery. 

Turning from the regulars, Mr. Stanhope told the country that 
the militia establishment being 127,000, the number enrolled was 
only 101,000, and even these reduced to 99,000, when called out for 
training. ‘The yeomanry were 3,500 short; and the volunteers, with 
an establishment of 260,000, with 221,000 on the rolls and 212,000 
efficient, were falling off all round. As a pendant to these somewhat 
black figures, Mr. Stanhope suggested in the same debate that he 
and his advisers had dealt adequately with the coaling-station pro- 
blem. He announced the complete provision of the armament for 
many of them, including, for example, Sierra Leone, though he 
admitted that the important station of Esquimalt could not yet be 
armed on account of difficulties between the Canadians and ourselves. 
Turning to garrisons, he said that he and his advisers had carefully 
gone over the needs of every garrison and exactly estimated the 
number of men required. But have they provided them? Appa- 
rently these garrisons are still intended to be sent out after war has 
become certain, and by the time, for example, that the garrison of 
Sierra Leone reaches its post, the new guns sent out by Mr. Stan- 
hope will be safely in the hands of the French peace-garrison of 
Senegal. This is a typical case. Sierra Leone is, as I said just now, 
an unhealthy station,—regarded, however, as essential by the navy, 
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and so reported by Lord Carnarvon’s commission. A weak battalion 
of black troops kept there in time of peace cannot hold it in time of 
war against the between 4,000 and 5,000 men kept by the French 
next door, in addition to the landing force of their squadron which 
may be set against the landing force of ours. Yet the present view 
is first to fortify and then to arm it, and lastly, to trust for its defence 
to the ability of the fleet to convoy in time (at the moment when its 
other duties will be heaviest and panic and pressure the most great) 
a garrison from England to defend it. 

The reply next to that contained in the word “ conscription ”’ 
which I have already met, most often made by civilians to observa- 
tions of the kind of those I have addressed to you, is similar to the 
reply of the ultra-naval school. It is that the true defence of Eng- 
land is by its navy, and that all else must be in the nature of a sham. 
Supposing that this were so it would be no complete answer to facts 
such as those which I have adduced. We spend 35 millions upon 
land forces, to 20 millions upon marine forces, for Imperial defence, 
without counting the self-governing colonies. The argument which 
I have quoted seems to assume that we are rich enough to afford to 
throw away 35 millions a year, for, otherwise, it must be right that 
we should demand for the money an efficient defence. But, even 
putting aside the fact that in any case it is worth discussing what 
becomes of the largest item of our imperial expenditure, is it the case 
that we can rely solely upon a navy however strong? Supposing 
that the navy be made strong enough, which seems unlikely, to seal 
up all the ports of possible enemies and prevent invasion and destruc- 
tion of trade, as well as to guard coaling stations, and making the 
very large assumption, which I myself am not willing to make, that 
such exclusively marine defence would be the cheapest and most 
effective, as contrasted with mixed defence, which is contrary to the 
teaching of every great work upon the art of war, and contrary to 
the opinion even of very high authorities among naval men, yet, in 
any case, the navy cannot defend India on its north-west frontier ; and 
no one can say that under our present military system the 17 millions 
spent by India upon land defence can be reduced. Lritish Radical 
opinion sometimes assumes that we might come to terms with Russia, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill has given some Conservative protec- 
tion to that view, which I have discussed elsewhere, but only to 
reject the possibility of relying with safety upon any promises, 
accompanied even by a disarmament, which would be real to India, 
but which to Russia would be but little hindrance. Neither is it 
possible for me to make a sufficient demand upon your time to dis- 
cuss the opinion of the ultra-naval school, which resists fortification 
and preparation on land against invasion, on the ground that unless 
we have an overwhelming naval preponderance or supremacy our 
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food supply will be cut off, and we starved by investment, so that 
invasion will not be necessary in order to crush us. These views 
also I have discussed elsewhere, partly in my book The British Army, 
and partly in the chapter, in Problems of Greater Britain, on ‘ Im- 
perial Defence,” and I hope to return to them in a popular work on 
Imperial defence in the course of next autumn. Moreover, I have 
already given grounds for thinking that, in the present state of 
naval science, navies may lie at the mercy of inventors, and that it 
is far from safe for us, however strong we may make ourselves at 
sea, to “ put all our eggs into one basket.” 

What, then, is to be done? First, and above all, as is suggested 
to us both by those who signed the report of the Hartington 
Commission and by those who drew the minority report, to obtain a 
joint consideration of the military and of the naval side of the 
defence problem ; one plan for doing which would be for a Prime 
Minister for a short time (providing himself, of course, with an efli- 
cient Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, so as to give himself 
full control of his time) to take into his own hands the War Office 
and the Admiralty, it being understood that the Parliamentary and 
detail work should be discharged by the men standing next to him 
in each office. The result would, I am convinced, be the creation of 
the second great necessary—a permanent defence brain in the shape 
of a general staff. 

I may be charged with having said to-day a great deal about the 
defects of our present system without having described a new one to 
take its place, at least so far as army administration proper goes. 
On the other hand, it is impossible for a civilian who has not had 
great personal experience of the War Office and of the Admiralty 
(such, for example, as that of Mr. Childers, who has been Secretary 
of State for War and First Lord of the Admiralty), to pronounce 
with the slightest confidence between the two schemes which chiefly 
came before Lord Hartington’s Commission. What should be the 
nature of the command-in-chief; whether in its present form it 
should be abolished; whether there should be a Commander-in- 
Chief for India independent of the Commander-in-Chief at home, 
and, on the other hand, of course, supreme in India (without inter- 
ference by the Governments of Madras and Bombay), and a Com- 
mander-in-Chief at home without any Indian functions: these are 
questions of detail by the side of the one great point, the joint 
examination of the whole problem of defence and provision for a 
permanent consideration of it by the best brains that can be secured 
and with adequate power and responsibility. Every other military 
nation has a strong General Staff organized by a Moltke or by an 
Archduke Albert or by a Miribel. The problem of defence is more 
difficult as regards the British Empire than for any other State, as 
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Colonel Maurice has well shown; yet we are the only country spend- 
ing vast sums upon defence which has no General Staff. A General 
Staff needs a Chief of the Staff at the head of it, who in our country 
would be, as General Miribel is in France, the right-hand man of 
the Minister of War, or Minister of Defence, if we follow the 
example set us by our colonies, of placing a supreme War Minister 
over both branches of defence. I ventured, in the Imperial Defence 
chapter of Problems of Greater Britain, to remark that— 

‘*The working out in advance of the problems of war, perfectly performed in 
Germany, involves not half the complication that presents itself in the case of 
the British Empire. . . . The British Empire has enormous frontiers, world- 
wide interests, and numerous possible enemies—small or great—as well. Of 
all the nations, ours should be that trusting the most to well-ordered know- 
ledge and well-elaborated plans. Yet from time to time we are shocked by 
revelations of our unprepared condition, and a strong popular feeling having 
been thus created, Government follows the impulse, and appoints a committee 
or a commission to obtain information and make recommendations to it. 
Reports overlap and sometimes contradict each other, and frequently . . . no 
action at all is taken.” 

The existence of a General Staff would in itself constitute a form of 
Imperial Federation for military purposes. The staff would know 
the resources of each colony and at what point each colony was 
deficient, and the Government on its advice would propose to the 
colonies definite schemes forming parts of a well-thought-out whole. 
The present Intelligence Department has not sufficient authority to 
secure the adoption of its views, as appears plainly from a considera- 
tion of the evidence given before Lord Randolph Churchill’s Com- 
mittee by its then head, Lieutenant-General Brackenbury. No one 
could hold that department responsible for the mistakes which would 
be revealed by the outbreak of war as matters stand. But after the 
creation of a proper General Staff the responsibility for the future 
would be settled, and the public would know where to allot the 
blame if things went wrong, and praise whenever we might succeed. 

The third great need of our army is the instruction of the corps of 
officers from the humblest to the highest ranks, and especially by 
peace concentrations and peace mancuvres on the largest possible 
scale. 

These suggestions are suggestions which may involve, it may be 
said, not decrease, but augmentation of charge, and therefore it is 
that I am forced to touch upon suggestions more revolutionary, more 
doubtful, and less likely to be acceptable as a whole to the audience 
which I address. The immediate consideration of the whole defence 
problem, military and naval ; the creation of a General Staff to form 
the permanent body charged under the Prime Minister with such 
consideration ; the reinstitution of manceuvres, and upon the largest 
scale; provision for the efficiency of the navy; the garrisoning of 
the coaling-stations: all these are likely to be popular in this room. 
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The separation of the Indian (or Indian and coaling-stations) army 
from the home army is a change to my mind of equal moment, and 
certain, as I think, to result from the others which I advocate, but 
is more contested. At the same time we cannot go on as we are. 
We are told that unless popular clamour is aroused we must and are 
to go on as we are, and the answer is, that popular clamour will not 
be aroused till all have realised how enormous is the cost of the 
present system, and how more than doubtful its efficiency. This 
arousing of popular clamour carries, however, the consequence either 
of revolutionary change of system, or else a blind cutting down of 
the land forces by the House of Commons. ‘Therefore it is that 
soldiers in their own interest, as well as in that of the country 
(which British soldiers always have in view), must be prepared to 
initiate, or, at least, to accept proposals which may seem to them 
revolutionary. 

When I advocate the separate army for India I begin by admit- 
ting that the present Indian army defends the country well enough 
as matters stand. Were the Indian Government allowed to have 
its way, and were the presidencies ubolished, either for military pur- 
poses only, or, as I should wish, for all purposes whatever, and were 
the number of inferior native troops incapable of standing against 
Russians in the field, and less efficient than the best of the military 
police, more rapidly diminished, and the armies of the native states 
put down, or confined to royal guards and military police, there 
would be little fault to find as regards the fitness, for any imme- 
diate call, of the army paid by India. On the other hand, it is a 
costly army, and if Russia is to be allowed in the course of time to 
establish herself in a secure base within striking distance, and, as 
seems highly probable, to complete her railways and other prepara- 
tions for a possible expedition, our Indian army will have to be 
increased, and that increase upon the present system means a drain 
upon the Indian budget which our popularity is too weak to stand. 
It.is admitted by all competent persons in India that a separate 
system would be cheaper. Colonel King-Harman has shown that 
the relative cost of the two systems was investigated some years ago, 
and that a case for a separate army was established on this ground. 
Under a separate system there would, of course, be far less moving 
about of men. We have devised a term of service, as a compromise 
between Indian and English needs, too long to give us a large reserve 
at home and too short for India. When I say a separate army I do 
not care about the name. You may call it, if you like, a branch. You 
may allow the fullest powers of exchange. As regards the home army, 
supposing the garrisons across the seas to be provided by an Indian 
army, by marines, by coloured troops of various races, or by an 
increase of the fleet, I think we might distinguish between those 
terms of service which must be long and those which may be short. 
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After the war of 1870 I ventured, with all humility, to ask 
foreign soldiers how they could defend uniformity of treatment of 
the terms of service for cavalry, artillery, engineers on the one 
hand, and infantry on the other. I asked them whether it was not 
the case that even a three-years’ service was short for making 
cavalry soldiers or artillery drivers, and especially for making them 
good enough to be useful afterwards when brought back from the 
reserve. On the other hand, I asked whether three years was needed 
for making an infantry private, if taken at the best age, twenty, 
supposing the non-commissioned officers and officers of all ranks 
above him to be well trained. To my astonishment I found that 
foreign officers were rapidly coming to the same view which I myself 
had formed, namely, that their reserve, or armed-nation system, was 
applicable to the infantry, and not applicable to cavalry and artillery, 
which ought to be kept ready for war. We now find that the Con- 
tinental Powers are year by year increasing their number of horses, 
und learning to rely less and less upon the armed-nation system as 
regards artillery and cavalry, and that they are beginning te pay 
very highly their re-engaged non-commissioned officers of infantry, 
although they shorten from time to time the period of service of 
the ordinary foot-soldier. These facts seem to me to point towards 
ultimately relying for the masses of our infantry at home (for such 
is the martial spirit of our race that vast numbers might be counted 
on to volunteer, if necessary, for foreign service in the event of a great 
war) on an infantry which should be neither such as our present 
volunteers, nor such as our militia, nor such as our regular force, but 
should be a partially-paid force, corresponding rather to the Austra- 
lian infantry. This, however, except possibly for artillery, is pro- 
bably a long way off. It would be necessary to have large schools 
for officers and non-commissioned officers; and the Guards, or the 
Marines, or the Indian depots, or all these forces, increased perhaps, 
could be relied upon for this purpose if kept in large numbers in 
convenient centres—say Aldershot and Cannock Chase, or the new 
Yorkshire station. I should then contemplate for India an ultimate 
increase in numbers (without increase in charge), and for home 
service a great increase in guns; and as regards infantry, a complete 
change of system, giving us a smaller permanent infantry force in 
time of peace, and a vastly larger, but cheap one, in time of war. If 
the bulk of our defence forces, as far as infantry goes, were of the 
partially-paid type, we might well do here that which is done in 
Australia, namely, retain true volunteers, bearing their own charges, 
side by side with the partially-paid militia, capable of a more rapid 
mobilisation, making of the volunteers a reserve for war risks and 
for home garrisons, but not relying on them for a first field army 
against invasion. In this case there would doubtless come about in 
time a gradual assimilation between the present militia and a portion 
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of the present volunteers, as a defence army, organized into brigades, 
divisions, and corps provided with their peace commanders and their 
war commanders, of whom the former might be the pick of the 
generals of the present regular army, having those destined to be the 
war commanders of the defence army attached to them as chiefs of 
the defence army corps staffs. I suggest this, however, rather as 
a counsel of perfection than as a plan for immediate adoption, so far 
as infantry are concerned. If the volunteers and the War Office can 
learn to work together, judicious treatment of the volunteers may 
suffice without so great a change of system. 

It is not absolutely necessary, though I think that it would be wise, 
to introduce the partially-paid system, as regards infantry, because 
judicious treatment of the volunteers might possibly suffice to make 
them good enough to serve as a defence army against foreign regulars 
so far as infantry goes. The artillery question, however, needs 
drastic treatment, and it is to my mind certain that we must either 
introduce the partially-paid system for the purpose of creating a 
field-artillery force to serve with the volunteer and militia infantry 
in the field against invasion, or else resort to the system of attaching 
paid drivers to volunteer artillery as recommended by Colonel Birley 
and some others. 

The first thing to be done, I am convinced, is for a Prime Minister 
to obtain the opportunity of creating as a General Staff or military 
brain, in whatever form he pleases, a chosen body of the ablest 
soldiers and sailors to be found, and to get from them a private 
explanation as to the forces which might be brought against us in 
attack under all possible eventualities, and of the means which would 
be needed to repel such attack. Then would follow an organization 
of command embracing the whole of our resources: the adequate 
protection of the coaling stations and the command of our military 
forces in all ranks by men highly trained for war. When unity of 
organization has been achieved and the duty of someone or somebody 
to consider the whole problem laid down, the smaller questions, such 
as those of the hybrid term of service, too short for India and too 
long for our home reserves, and of the future constitution of our 
defensive artillery and infantry, will soon be settled. In stating the 
case in these terms I am closely following some recommendations 
contained in a most able article upon the subject in the Manchester 
Guardian, which has evidently been penned by one who has given 
deep attention to the matter, and whose conclusions agree entirely 
with my own formed independently. 

Such are the views of a mere civilian who does not pretend to 
competency in detail, or to military skill, but who has some ex- 
perience as to the demands likely to be made on the military and 
naval authorities by Governments and by the House of Commons. 

Cuartes W. Dixke. 
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INFLUENZA. 


WueEn influenza once more appeared among us towards the close of 
1889 it was at first looked upon by most people rather as a convenient 
means of escape from troublesome engagements or a decent pretext 
for a few days’ rest—tempered perhaps by French novels—than as 
a serious disease. Amid the number of new maladies which medical 
science has in recent years added to the catalogue of human ills, in- 
fluenza had been almost forgotten, and the present generation knew 
little about it, except by tradition. Now that its power for mischief 
has been unpleasantly brought home to most of us, there is some 
risk of the danger being unduly magnified. | Influenza at its 
worst hardly reaches the dignity of a pestilence, and I confess it does 
not seem to me to be worthy of the spiritual steel of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln. Like Mistress Quickly, I hope there is no need to trouble our- 
selves with any such thoughts yet. ) It would, however, be a grievous 
error to despise influenza too much, for, if the disorder is compara- 
tively trifling in itself, it is serious, and even formidable, in its 
possible consequences. All past experience shows that epidemics of 
influenza have been accompanied by a great increase of the ordinary 
death-rate ; the disease, though killing few with its own hand, seems 
to sharpen the dart of other ailments. In persons weakened by 
chronic disease or unsound in constitution—especially when the flaw 
is in the lungs or the heart—an attack of influenza often quickens 
the smouldering embers of their complaint into a flame in which the 
feeble remnants of life are speedily consumed. In those previously 
healthy it not infrequently sows the seeds of other diseases more deadly 
than itself, and even when no definite organic damage appears to re- 
main, it sometimes leaves its mark in lasting impairment of vitality. 
In these various ways the effects of influenza on the public health may 
be more far-reaching than those of cholera and other scourges, which 
work greater immediate havoc, and on this ground it deserves the 
earnest attention of all governments which consider it to be the first 
duty of a civilised power to provide for the safety of its own citizens, 
rather than for the scientific extermination of its neighbours. 
Influenza is not like some other diseases a product of advanced 
civilisation; it is referred to by Hippocrates and other ancient medical 
writers, and a formidable list of epidemics in various parts of the 
world between the years 1173 and 1875 is given by Hirsch.’ It is 
obvious, however, that no list of this kind can be exhaustive either as 
to the actual number of epidemics, or the area of prevalence of the 


(1) Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology, vol. i. chap. i. 
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several outbreaks. It is not till the sixteenth century that we mect 
with anything like detailed records on the subject, and it is tolerably 
safe to assume that till long after that time, only the more serious 
outbreaks were chronicled. Even at the present day, when the 
machinery for the collection of statistics is so much nearer perfection 
than it has ever been, it is difficult and indeed impossible to obtain 
trustworthy information as to the prevalence and diffusion of diseases 
over a very large part of the earth’s surface. Even as to China, 
which lies under some suspicion of being the natural home of influ- 
enza, as India is of cholera, we have nothing but rumours of the 
vaguest kind. 

With regard to our own country, we have a fairly complete history 
of epidemics of influenza which occurred in 1510, 1557, 1580, 1658, 
1675, 1710, 1729, 1752-3, 1737-8, 1748, 1758, 1762, 1767, 1775, 
1782, 1803, 1831, 1833, and 1837.' Further visitations took place 
in 1843 and 1847-8, besides limited outbreaks in 1841, 1842, 1844, 
1846-7, and 1866. That there were other intermediate epidemics 
which found no medical pen to chronicle them is shown by such 
accidental references as the following which occurs in Miss Strick- 
land’s Life of Mary Stuart. \ In a letter, dated November, 1562, 
Randolph, the English Resident at the Scottish Court, says : ‘‘ Imme- 
diately upon the Queen’s arrival here (Holyrood) she fell acquainted 
with a new disease that is common in this town, called here the ‘ New 
Acquaintance,’ which also passed through her whole household, 
sparing neither lord, lady, nor damoiselle—not so much as either 
French or English. It is a pain in their heads that have it, and a 
soreness in their stomach, with a great cough; it remaineth with 
some longer, with other shorter time as it findeth apt bodies for the 
nature of the disease. The Queen kept her bed six days; there was 
no appearance of danger, nor many that die of the disease except 
some old folk.” The “ New Acquaintance”’ is a very old acquaint- 
ance now, and much has been written on it by learned doctors, but I 
do not know that the prominent features of the disease have ever been 
more accurately hit off than in these few lines of Elizabeth’s clear- 
sighted envoy. 

In the records of all these epidemics, through the mist of obsolete 
pathological theory, the characteristics of the disease as we know it 
from present experience can be distinctly recognised. Thus Willis 
in his Description of a Catarrhal Feaver Epidemical in the Middle of 
the Spring in the Year 1658, mentions the “ troublesome cough, with 
great spitting, also a Catarrh falling down on the palat, throat, and 
nostrils,” and the “ feaverish distemper, Joyned with heat and thirst, 


(1) The original records of these various outbreaks were collected and edited by the 
late Dr. Theophilus Thompson, and published by the Sydenham Society in 1852. A 
new edition of this valuable work was brought out not long ago by his son, Dr. Symes 
Thompson. 
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want of appetite, a spontaneous weariness and a grievous pain in the 
back and limbs,” and he also speaks of the “want of strength and 
languishing.” Our English Hippocrates, Sydenham, in his Epidemic 
Coughs of the Year 1675, says the disease, which he clearly discriminates 
from ordinary catarrh, “attacked with pains in the head, back and 
limbs,” afterwards “falling upon the lungs.” Later we find Huxhamof 
Plymouth—a medical worthy i in whom I take a particular interest, as to 
him weowe one of the best descriptions of diphtheria— giving a really 
excellent account of the epidemic of 1729: “The dineder: began at 
first with a slight shivering; this was presently followed by a tran- 
sient erratic heat, an headache, and a violent and troublesome sneezing; 
then the back and lungs were seized with flying pains, which sometimes 
attacked the breast likewise, and though they did not long remain 
there, yet were very troublesome, being greatly irritated by the violent 
cough which accompanied the disorder. . . . These complaints were 
like those arising from‘what is called catching cold, but presently a slight 
fever came on, which afterwards grew more violent. .. . Several like- 
wise were seized with a most racking pain in the head, often accom- 
panied with a slight delirium. Many were troubled with a singing 
in the ears, and numbers suffered from violent ear aches, which in some 
turned to an abscess; exulcerations and swellings of the fauces were 
likewise very common. . . . It generally went off about the fourth 
day, leaving behind a troublesome cough, which was very often of 
long duration ; and such a dejection of strength as one would hardly 
have suspected from the shortness of the time. . . . On the whole 
this disorder was rarely mortal, unless by some very great error 
arising in the treatment of it; however, this very circumstance 
proved fatal to some, who making too slight of it, either on account 
of its being so common, or not thinking it very dangerous, often 
found asthmas, hectics, or even consumptions themselves the for- 
feitures of their inconsiderate rashness.” The last words contain 
pretty well the substance of the matter. John Arbuthnot (Pope’s 
“Friend to my Life’’), speaking of the epidemic of 1732, mentions that 
“the fever left a debility and defection of appetite and spirits much 
more than in proportion to its strength or duration.” Again, with 
regard to 1737, we learn from Huxham that the epidemic in that year 
was “not unlike in its attack to the epidemic catarrhal fever of the 
year 1733, but much more violent.” He adds, “‘ Numbers were now 
miserably tortured with the toothache who had never had a bad tooth 
in their head . . . in some, one half of the head was affected as if by 
an exquisite hemicrania.” Further on, speaking of 1743, Huxham 
speaks of the disease as a “ feveret,”’ and he says, “ This fever seemed 
to have been exactly the same with that which, in the spring, was 
rife all over Europe, termed the ‘Influenza.’”' He adds that “in- 


(1) John Huxham: Observations on the Air and Epidemical Diseases. London, 1758, 
vol. ii. 
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London it increased very greatly the number of burials, rising them 
in one week only to at least a thousand.”’ In the epidemic of 1762 
we are told by Sir George Baker that “those persons suffered most 
severely who could not obtain a respite from labour ; more especially 
those who worked daily in the open air. Among this class the 
pestilence was so violent that it destroyed many of them within four 
days in spite of remedies.” 

It is needless to multiply quotations from eye-witnesses of the 
various epidemics; it is sufficient to state that there is a chain of 
medical evidence which conclusively proves the essential identity of 
the disease throughout. In all, mention is made of the rapidity 
of its spread, the universality of its prevalence, whole cities being 
struck down as at a blow, the suddenness of onset, the shivering, the 
agonising headache, the pain in the muscles, the catarrhal symptoms 
accompanied or replaced by intestinal troubles, the speedy subsidence 
of the primary disease with the pronounced liability to inflammation 
of the lungs and air-passages, the excessive prostration caused by an 
affection apparently so insignificant, and the not infrequent legacy of 
organic mischief or damaged constitution. Just as no two sufferers 
from influenza present exactly the same symptoms, so no epidemics 
are precisely alike in all their details; there are variations in type 
due no doubt to differences in the severity of the outbreak and to 
changes in the habits and constitution of the people. Thus in 1510, 
in addition to the ordinary symptoms of catarrh, particular mention 
is made of violent pain over the eye, pain in the abdomen, delirium, 
and, from the seventh to the eleventh day, syncope and “ starting” 
of the tendons ; in 1580, of bleeding at the nose, insomnia, giddiness, 
swelling of the glands beside the ear and bilious vomiting; in 1658, 
spitting of blood and great pain in the head ; in 1675, bilious derange- 
ment; in 1729, rheumatic pains; in 1732-3, discharge of blood from 
the nose, lungs, and bowels; in 1737, sickness, salivation, toothache 
and rheumatic pains; in 1743, skin eruptions, inflamed eyes and 
dysentery ; in 1758,’a feeling of rawness in the throat and windpipe ; 
in 1782, loss of smell and taste, a sensation of contusion of the limbs 
and soreness of the cheek-bones; in 1831, loss of taste and soreness 
behind the breast-bone, and in 1837, a feeling of weight and pain in 
the forehead, sometimes also at the top and back of the head, sore- 
ness over the breast-bone, severe pain in the back, acrid discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils, and diarrhea. 

In all these epidemics, in spite of minor variations, the catarrhal 
phenomena seem to have overshadowed every other element in the 
disease to such an extent as to mask its real nature. Inflammation 
of the respiratory mucous membrane, with consequent flux from the 
nose, windpipe, and lungs, was thought to be the essential feature of 
the malady, and the error has become crystallised in the expres- 
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sion “influenza cold,” often used not only by the public but by 
medical men to denote a cold of more than ordinary severity. I am 
inclined to think that this misconception is, at least in some measure, 
responsible for the very high rate of mortality which has been 
attributed to the present epidemic in Sheffield and other places in 
Yorkshire and also in London. After a winter of extraordinary 
duration and severity and a spring of exceptional malignity, it is 
not wonderful that the old and the weakly should go down with 
bronchitis and pneumonia like grass before the mower’s scythe. 
Even without the influenza these two diseases would, under the 
circumstances, have claimed hecatombs of victims; and to a man 
already sore smitten by the east wind a very small dose of influenza 
“will serve” as Mercutio says. It is hardly fair, however, to set 
down all these deaths to the account of the influenza ; that may be the 
immediate cause, but the “efficient cause” as the scholastics would 
say, is the previous sapping of the foundation which makes it easy 
for the most insignificant enemy to batter down the citadel of life. 

There is unother point which I can only touch on lightly here. 
Influenza is the very Proteus of diseases, a malady which assumes so 
many different forms that it seems to be not one, but all diseases’ epi- 
tome, and its symptomatology includes almost everything, from run- 
ning at the nose to inflammation of the brain. In times of epidemic 
such as the present, illness of every kind is likely to be laid at the 
door of influenza; every cold, every headache, every bilious attack is 
ascribed to the same ubiquitous—or, as we say, ‘“ pandemic ”’— 
morbic agency, as in the Middle Ages all the motley brood of skin 
diseases were impartially classified and treated as leprosy. Statistics 
both of the prevalence and of the mortality of influenza are there- 
fore apt to be vitiated by more than the usual fallacies which beset 
all such censuses of disease, and a corresponding liberal allowance for 
error should be made when dealing with it. 

The first step towards a right understanding of the nature of 
influenza is to get rid of the notion that catarrh is an inseparable 
adjunct of the disease. It is really an acute specific fever running 
a definite course like measles or scarlatina. It would be tedious and 
unprofitable to describe in detail the symptoms and complications of 
a disorder which is no doubt painfully familiar to many of my 
readers. It may, however, be stated that numerous and diverse as 
are its manifestations, they may all be grouped under three heads, 
viz., catarrhal, abdominal, and nervous. We have thus three well- 
marked types, each of which includes several varieties; all three 
may be intermingled or may succeed each other in the same case. 
It is this series of pathological combinations and permutations 
which gives the disease that superficial complexity of aspect which 
made Mrs. Carlyle playfully suggest that the doctors had agreed to 
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call half-a-dozen different diseases by one name in order to simplify 
treatment. I have used the words “ superficial complexity,”’ because 
under all its disguises I believe the disease to be at bottom perfectly 
simple. 

The bewildering diversity of symptoms becomes intelligible if we 
regard them as the results of disordered nervous actions. The 
extraordinary disturbance in our telegraphic systems sometimes 
caused by a thunderstorm is as nothing compared with the freaks 
played by the living conductors in the human body if anything throws 
the governing centres out of gear. In my opinion then the answer 
to the riddle of influenza is poisoned nerves. The cause of the 
disease I take to be a specific poison of some kind which gains access 
to the body, and having an elective affinity for the nervous system 
wreaks its spite principally or entirely thereon. In some cases it 
seizes on that part of it which governs the machinery of respiration, 
in others on that which presides over the digestive functions; in 
others again it seems, as it were, to run up and down the nervous 
keyboard, jarring the delicate mechanism and stirring up disorder aud 
pain in different parts of the body with what almost seems malicious 
caprice. It is this that explains the almost infinite variety of neuralgic 
pains—head ache, ear ache, face ache, lumbago, cramp in the stomach, 
&c.—which form so distressing a feature of the malady. It also ex- 
plains the absolute loss of smell and taste which makes the taking of 
food the most wearisome of tasks ; and it give us the key to disorders 
of the sight and hearing, and the severe, though happily transient, 
affections of the eye ‘and ear, which so frequently accompany 
influenza, and the lethargic stupor which occasionally follows 
it. It is the’profound impression made on the nervous system by 
the poison, that explains nearly all the after effects of the malady 
and especialiy that prolonged and sometimes even permanent loss of 
vital energy which is perhaps its worst legacy. The same deteriora- 
tion of nerve force is seen in the slow and unsatisfactory healing of 
wounds which nearly all surgeons have observed in patients who have 
suffered from influenza. Even spontaneous gangrene of the extremi- 
ties has taken place in several cases as if the disease induced pre- 
mature old age. As the nourishment of every tissue and organ in 
the body is under the direct control of the nervous system, it follows 
that anything which affects the latter has a prejudicial effect on the 
former ; hence it is not surprising that influenza in many cases leaves 
its mark in damaged structure. Not only the lungs, but the kidneys, 
the heart, and other internal organs and the nervous matter itself 
may suffer in this way. No wonder that so many persons never “ feel 
the same” after an attack; that some develop consumption ; that a 
few become paralysed, and that there are even instances in which 
insanity has followed the malady. 
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What then is the nature of this insidious poison that has so baleful 
an effect on the nerves? On that point the doctors of the end of the 
nineteenth century are as much in the dark as their predecessors at 
the beginning of the sixteenth. We have not got beyond the “some- 
thing subtle and occult” of Molineux. It is needless to say that 
microbes have been sought for, and several have been found, but not, 
so far, the one that is “wanted.’’ Those that have been arrested on 
suspicion by Cornil and Babes of Paris, Jollesof Vienna, Klebsof Zurich, 
and others have all failed to satisfy the crucial test of inoculation ; 
“colonies” of them have been carefully bred to a proper degree of viru- 
lence and have then been injected into rabbits and other martyrs of 
scientific research. The unfortunate animals have died with symptoms 
indicative of blood-poisoning ; but not of influenza. That the cause 
of the disease, however, is a living germ of some kind can hardly be 
doubted ; this is the only :ypothesis which explains all the facts. 
The sky, the sea, the earth, and the waters under the earth have 
been searched in vain for something that would furnish a solution of 
the riddle. The weather has been tried and found wanting; one 
has only to glance through the list of epidemics to see that influenza 
has been rife in every possible variety of weather and at every season 
of the year. It has prevailed in different places at the same time 
under exactly opposite meteorological conditions. We may there- 
fore say with Sydenham, ‘“ Concerning the nature and quality of that 
disposition of the air on which the disease depends as well as of 
many other things on which the doting and arrogant crowd of 
philosophers trifle, we are totally ignorant.” Plagues of insects such 
as the Bostrichus typographus which abounded in 1665, 1757, 1763 
and 1783; the Arctia pheorrhea, which committed great ravages 
in 1731 and 1732; the brown-tail moth which had a price put 
upon its head in 1782; and the aphis, vast flights of which 
darkened the air in the northern counties of England in 1836, have 
been thought to be in some way connected with the influenza 
which prevailed in these years; but though the possibility of 
insects conveying infection cannot be gainsaid, it has not been 
shown that there is any relation between them and the epidemic. 

Ozone in the atmosphere, “seleniureted hydrogen,’ and other 
telluric emanations have been conjectured to have something to do 
with its causation, but it occurs with equal intensity in places differ- 
ing as widely as possible in climate and soil. At present the living 
germ holds the field, but as to the exact nature of the organism we 
must wait for enlightenment at the hands of some of the patient 
workers who seek for the sources of disease in the realm of the 
infinitely little. 

As to the mode of diffusion of influenza all the evidence seems to me 
to point to its being air-borne. ‘ Horsed upon the sightless couriers 
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of the air,” it is conveyed from its secret birthplace and drops from 
beneath the clouds—not exactly like mercy—upon the place beneath. 
If this should happen to be a thickly populated district the germ no 
doubt multiplies itself as it passes from house to house and from town to 
town; whether it becomes more virulent in the process I am not aware 
that there is any evidence to show. Influenza thus spreads both by 
aérial transportation and by contagion ; the latter alone is inadequate 
to explain the sudden outbreak of the disease in widely distant 
countries at the same time, and the curious way in which it has 
been known to attack the crews of ships at sea, where communica- 
tion with infected places or persons was out of the question. Thus 
Admiral Kempenfeldt (the hero of Cowper’s poem “The Royal 
George’’) sailed on May 2nd, 1782, with the intention of cruising 
between Brest and the Lizard. On the 27th, although there had 
been no communication with the shore, the crew of one of the 
ships were attacked with influenza, and soon the whole squadron 
was so severely affected that it had to return to port in the second 
week in June, Again to quote Sir Thomas Watson, on April 3rd, 
1833, the Stag frigate was coming up the Channel and arrived at 
two o’clock off Berry Head on the Devonshire coast, all on board 
being at that time well. In half-an-hour afterwards, the breeze 
being easterly and blowing off the land, forty men were down with 
the influenza, by six o’clock the number was increased to sixty, 
and by two o’clock the next day to one hundred and sixty.’ On 
the same day Sir Thomas Watson saw the first two cases in London, 
the whole town being smitten with it on that and the following day. 
On the same day also a regiment at Portsmouth was seized so that 
next morning so many men were ill that garrison duty could not 
be performed by it. Many similar occurrences have been récorded 
in other epidemics. It is impossible to explain such cases by con- 
tagion; the victims can only have succumbed to a cause acting on 
them all at the same instant of time, as they would all have got wet 
if exposed to a shower of rain. In the case of these sudden visita- 
tions of influenza we must suppose that there is something like a 
shower of germs. 

On the other hand the evidence as to contagion is not less 
conclusive. Cullen relates that on a little island, fifteen or twenty 
leagues off the west coast of Scotland, there lived in his day twenty 
or thirty poverty-stricken families who had no other communication 
with the mainland than through the rent collector, who visited 
them once a year. On the occasion of one of these visits the 
collector’s men, who were ill with influenza, introduced it into the 
island, and on the following day the whole population was coughing. 
In many instances during the last epidemic there was tolerably 


(1) Principles and Practice of Physic, 4th ed., London, 1857, vol. ii., p. 44. 
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clear proof that the disease had been introduced into towns or 
villages previously free by persons coming from infected places. 
The fact that it was, during the present epidemic, brought to the 
House of Commons by witnesses from Sheffield is, I believe, 
generally accepted by those in a position to judge; it appears 
certain that the members of the committee before whom the 
witnesses appeared were attacked first, and they subsequently spread 
it through the House. That the disease can be conveyed by dead 
bodies—as is known to be the case in other contagious diseases, 
such as diphtheria, &c.—seems to be shown by the following 
narrative, which I take from a paper by Dr. Guiteras in the 
Philadelphia Medical Times of April 10th, 1880:—An American 
gentleman in bad health contracted influenza in London, and died 
of a relapse in Paris in December, 1879. His body was embalmed 
and sent to Philadelphia, where it was exposed to the view of his 
family. This was immediately followed by an outbreak of influ- 
enza, which first affected the members of the family, next friends in 
close intercourse with them, next the medical attendant of some of 
them, next the housekeeper and one or two of the doctor’s patients, 
the whole number affected being eighteen. 

Regarding the treatment of influenza there is not much to be 
said. As in all fevers which run a definite course, the doctor’s 
duty is practically confined to keeping up the patient’s strength, and 
warding off complications. The best way to do this is to insist on 
his going to bed as soon as the enemy is upon him, and remaining 
there as long as it is necessary. If this were done as a matter of 
routine in every case of influenza, however trivial it may seem to be, 
there would be fewer deaths from relapses and complications. In 
very mil, cases it may be sufficient to confine the patient to his room, 
but if allowed to be up he will be almost sure to take liberties with 
himself and catch cold by some trifling exposure. It is the mild 
attacks that often lead to the worst consequences, simply because 
they are neglected. The great prostration, which is usually one of 
the most marked features of the disease, should be combated by the 
judicious use of stimulants and by a diet as generous as the patient 
can be induced to take. Elimination of poisonous products should 
be promoted in the usual way, but anything like “ lowering”’ treat- 
ment should be religiously avoided. It is a fatal mistake to treat 
influenza as an acute inflammatory disease ; support, not depletion, 
is the secret of success. This truth was sometimes even borne 
in on the minds of the older physicians by witnessing the dis- 
astrous effects of bleeding in influenza; and I need not say that 
the evidence must indeed have been overwhelmingly strong to 
make these champions of the lancet believe that their favourite 
panacea was worse than useless. How convincing the evidence 
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was we may. learn from an example. } In the epidemic of 1557, in 
a small town near Madrid, some 2,000 persons contracted the disease ; 
they were all bled, and—all died. Mr. Rider Haggard’s -blood- 
thirsty imagination could not conceive a more wholesale butchery ! 
Most modern authors attribute the enormous mortality in the 
older epidemics not so much to the influenza itself as to the treat- 
ment: “ Seignare, seignare, ensuita purgare,’ was the general rule, 
with the result that the patient was deprived of his life as well 
as cured of his disease. 
( There is one point to which I think it well to call special atten- 
tion. There are, of course, fashions in medicine as in other things, 
and at present what are called “ antipyretics,” that is to say, remedies 
which reduce the temperature, are much in vogue. The clinical 
thermometer is a most valuable instrument, but it should not be 
made a fetish. In certain fevers, as, for instance, in rheumatism, 
where the mere excess of heat-production may kill the patient, 
reduction of the temperature is a matter of vital importance, and 
almost any means may justifiably be used to that end. Ina “‘feveret”’ 
like influenza, however, a temperature of 103 degrees or even 104 
degrees, has no serious significance ; it will speedily subside of itself 
and requires no aid from medical art. It should never be forgotten 
that some drugs which reduce temperature also reduce the patient, 
and experienced physicians could tell of many deaths due solely to 
the unwise use of these agents by practitioners who take the 
thermometer as a guide to be followed with unreasoning obedience. 
After recovery the really dangerous time may be said to have 
come. The busy man will not be restrained, but will rush back to 
his work, and in a week or two he is in the deadly grip of pneumonia. 
For some little time after the most trivial attack of influenza the 
greatest care is necessary to prevent relapse, and it will be well if 
extra precautions are taken against catching cold for a considerable 
period afterwards. Of the consequences of influenza it may be said 
with the most literal truth that he that loveth the danger shall 
perish in it. 


Moret, MAckenzir. 








AN ELECTION AT THE ENGLISH ACADEMY. 


ArneNxuM Civus, Patt Matz, S.W. 
To Roserr Louis Srevenson, R.E.A., Samoa. 


Dear Mr. Stevenson,—Last night I think that even you must 
have regretted being a beach-comber. Even the society of your 
friend Ori-a-Ori and the delights of kava and bread-fruit can hardly 
make up to you for what you lost in Piccadilly. It was the first 
occasion, as you are aware, upon which we have been called upon to 
fill up a vacancy in the Forty. You know, long before this letter 
reaches you, that we have already lost one of our original members. 
Poor Kinglake! I thought at the time that it was a barren honour, 
but it was one which his fame imperatively demanded. I can’t say I 
knew him: a single introduction, a few gracious words in a low voice, 
a grave and sad presence—that is all I retain of him personally. I 
shall know more when our new Academician has to deliver the 
eulogium on his predecessor. What an intellectual treat it will be! 

We had a splendid gathering. Do you recollect that when the 
papers discussed us, before our foundation, one thing they said was 
that there would never be a decent attendance? I must cohfess our 
business meetings have been rather sparsely filled up. Besant is 
invariably there, Lecky generally, a few others. There has always 
been a quorum—not much more. But between you and me and 
those other palms—the feathery palms of your cabin—there has not 
been much business to transact ; not much more than might have 
been left to assiduous Mr. Robinson, our paid secretary. But last 
night the clan was all but complete. There were thirty-seven of us, 
nobody missing but Mr. Ruskin and yourself. Ruskin, by-the-way, 
wrote a letter to be read at the meeting, and then sent on to the 
Pall Mall Gazette—so diverting! I must cut it out and enclose it. 
But his style, if this is to be taken as an example, is not quite what 

e ’ 
it was.' 

(1) My Draz Srr,—What in the Devil’s name should I do at your assemblage of 
notoricties ? I neither care nor wish to care whom you elect. The only Gardiner I ever 
heard of was Henry’s Bloody Bishop. If ‘‘ Kiss me Hardy”’ came before us, it would 
be worth while for the only true Tory left in England to vote for him ; but he has been 
with God this good half century. My £100 a year as Academician—recoverable, they 
tell me, in case of lapsed payment, from Her Majesty herself—I spend in perfecting my 
‘ollection of the palates of molluses, who keep their inward economy as clean as the 
leck of a ship of the line with stratagems beautiful and manifold exceedingly. Few of 
your Academicians show an apparatus half so handsome when they open their mouths. 
How unlike am I, by the way, in my retirement, from Bismarck across the waters, 
who squeaks like a puppy-dog on his road to the final parliamentary sausage-making 
machine of these poor times. Would it not be well for your English Academy, instead 
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Well, I am still so excited that I hardly know where to begin. 
To me, a real country bumpkin, the whole thing was such an 
occasion ! Such a social occasion! I must begin from the beginning. 
I came all the way up from Luxilian, my green uniform, with the 
golden palm-shoots embroidered on it, safely packed in my port- 
manteau under my dress-clothes. To my great annoyance the 
children had been wearing it in Christmas charades. My dear 
wife, ay me, has so little firmness of character. By the bye, I hope 
you wear yours on official occasions in Samoa? The whole costume, 
I should fancy, must be quite in a Polynesian taste. I was more 
“up” in the candidates and their characteristics than you would 
expect. Ah! I know you think me rather a Philistine—but can 
an Academician be a Philistine? That is a question that might be 
started when next the big gooseberry season begins. I was “up” 
in the candidates because, as good luck would have it, Sala had 
been spending « week with me in the country. Delightful com- 
panion, but scarcely fitted for rural pleasures. He mentioned such 
a great number of eminent literary persons whom I had never 
heard of—mostly rather occasional writers, I gathered. He has an 
extraordinarily wide circle, I find: it makes me feel quite the 
Country Mouse. He did not seem to know much about Gardiner, it 
is true, but then he could tell me all that Hardy had written—or 
pretty nearly all; and, of course, as you know, Gardiner is my own 
hobby. 

The moment I got to Paddington, I foolishly began looking 
hither and thither for fellow-“‘ immortals.” Rather absurd, but not 
so absurd as you might suppose, for there, daintily stepping out of a 
first-class carriage, whom should I see but Max Miiller. I scarcely 
know him, and should not have ventured to address him, but he 
called out: ‘“ Ah! my dear friend, we come, I suspect, on the same 
interesting, the same patriotic errand!” I had felt a few qualms 
about my own excitement in the election; we are so quiet at 
Luxilian that we can scarely measure the relative importance of 
events. But Max Miiller completely reassured me. It was delight- 
ful to me to see how seriously he regarded the event. ‘ Europe,” 
he said, “is not inattentive to such a voice as the unanimity of the 
English Academy may—may wield.” I could not help smiling at 
the last word, and reflecting how carelessly the most careful of us 
professional writers expresses himself in conversation. But his 
enthusiasm was very beautiful, and I found myself more elevated 
than ever. ‘It is permitted to us,” he went on, “to whisper among 
ourselves, what the world must not hear—the unthinking world— 


of these election follies, to bestir itself with a copy of The Crown of Wild Olive for his 
heart’s betterment? But keep your Lydian modes; I hold my Dorian.—Ever faithfully 
yours, Joun Ruskin. 
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that the social status of English Academician adds not a little 
dignity to literature. One hopes that, whoever may be added to our 
number to-night, the sociah——-eh?”” I had formulated just the 
same feeling myself. ‘Only in so far,” he went on, “as is strictly 
consistent with the interests of literature and scholarship — of 
course? Goodbye!” and he left me with an impression that he 
wanted to vote for both candidates. 

There was a little shopping I had to do in Regent Street, after I 
had left my costume at the Academy, and I called in at Mudie’s for 
a moment, on my way to the British Museum. To give you an idea 
of the mental disturbance I was suffering from, I asked the very 
polite young man at the counter for my own Mayors of Woodshire— 
you know, my seventeenth-century book—instead of The Mayor of 
Casterbridge, which my wife wanted to read. I did not realise my 
mistake till I- saw the imprint of the Clarendon Press. At last I 
got to the manuscript room, made my references, and found that our 
early dinner hour was approaching. I walking westward down 
Oxford Street, enjoying the animation and colour of the lovely 
evening, and then, suddenly, realising what the hour was, turned 
and took a hansom to the Athenzeum. 

Who should meet me in the vestibule but Seeley. Less and less 
often do I find my way to Cambridge, and I hesitated about address- 
ing him, although I used to know him so well. He was buried in a 
reverie, and slowly moving to the steps. I suppose I involuntarily 
slackened my speed also, and he looked up. He was most cordial, 
and almost immediately began to talk to me about those notes on the 
commercial relations of the Woodshire ports with Poland which I 
printed in the Lng/ish Historical two (or perhaps three) years ago. 
I daresay you never heard of them. I promised to send him some 
transcripts I have since made of the harbour laws of Luxilian itself 
—most important. I longed to ask Seeley whether we might be 
sure of his support for Gardiner, but I hardly liked to do so, he 
seemed so much more absorbed in the past. I took for granted it 
was all right, and when we parted, as he left the Club, he said, 
“We meet later on this evening, I suppose ?” and that was his only 
reference to the election. 

I am hardly at home yet at the Athenaeum, and I was therefore 
delighted to put myself under Lecky’s wing. I soon saw that 
quite a muster of Academicians was preparing to dine, for when we 
entered the Coffee Room we found Mr, Walter Besant already seated, 
and before we could join him Mr. Black and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
came in together and approached us. We had two small tables 
joined, and just as we were sitting down, Lord Lytton, who was so 
extremely kind to me in Paris last autumn when I left my umbrella 
in the Eiffel Tower, made his appearance. We all seemed studiously 
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to make no reference, at first, to the great event of the day, while 
Mr. Spencer diverted us with several anecdotes, not at all, of course, 
of a puerile description, but throwing a singular light upon the 
development of infant mind, which he had just brought from a 
family in the country. After this the conversation flagged a little. 
I suppose we were all thinking of the same thing. I was quite 
relieved when a remark of Lecky’s introduced the general topic. 

Our discussion began by Lord Lytton’s giving us some very inter- 
esting particulars of the election of Pierre Loti (M. Viaud) into 
the French Academy last week, and of the social impression pro- 
duced by these contests. I had no idea of the pushing, the intriguing, 
the unworthy anxiety which are shown by some people in Paris who 
wish to be of the Forty. Lord Lytton says that there is a story by 
M. Daudet which, although it is petulant and exaggerated, gives a 
very graphic picture of the seamy side of the French Academy. I 
must read this novel, for I feel that we, as a new body destined to 
wield a vast influence in this country, ought to be forewarned. I ven 
tured tosay that I did not think that English people, with our honest 
and wholesome traditions, and the blessings of a Protestant religion, 
would be in any danger of falling into these excesses. Nobody 
responded to this; I am afraid the London writers are dreadfully 
cynical, and Black remarked that we six, at all events, were poachers 
turned inside out. They laughed at this, and I was glad when the 
subject was changed. 

Lord Lytton asked Mr. Besant whether he was still as eager as 
ever about his Club of Authors, or whether he considered that the 
English Academy covered the ground. He replied that he had quite 
relinquished that project for the present. His only wish had been 
to advocate union among authors, on a basis of mutual esteem and 
encouragement, and he thought that the Academy would be quite 
enough to do that, if it secured for itself the building which is now 
being talked about, as a central point for consultation on all 
matters connected with the literary life and profession. But this 
notion did not seem to command itself to Mr. Spencer, who said that 
it seemed to him that the Forty were precisely those whose success 
or the indulgence of the public had raised above the need or the 
desire of consultation. ‘I am very glad to have the pleasure of 
playing a game of billiards with you, Mr. Besant, but why should I 
consult you about my writings? I conceive that the duty of our 
Academy is solely to insist on a public recognition of the dignity of 
literature, and that if we go a step beyond that aim, we prepare 
nothing but snares for our feet.” ‘ Whom, then, do you propose,” 
continued Lecky to Besant, “to summon to your consultations ?” 
“Surely,” was the reply, “any respectable authors.” “Outsiders, 


then,” said Mr. Spencer, “afew possible and a multitude of im- 
possible candidates ? ” 
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“Female writers as well as male?” asked Black; “are we to 
have the literary Daphne at our conversaziones— 


«*¢ With legs toss’d high on her sophee she sits, 
Vouchsafing audience to contending wits’ ? 


How do you like that prospect, Lecky ?” 

“But poorly, I must confess. We have tiresome institutions 
enough in London without adding to them a sort of Ptolemaic 
Mouseion, for us to strut about on the steps of, in our palm-costume, 
attended by dialectical ladies and troops of intriguing pupils. Though 
that, I am sure,” he added courteously, “is the last thing our friend 
Besant desires, yet I conceive it would tend to be the result of such 
consultation.” 

“ What then,” said the novelist, “is to be the practical service of 
the English Academy to life and literature ?” 

At this we all put on a grave and yet animated expression, for 
certainly, to each of us, this was a very important consideration. 
“ Putting on one side,” began Mr. Spencer, “ the social advantage, 
the unquestionable dignity and importance given to individual 
literary accomplishment at a time when the purer parts of writing 
—I mean no disrespect to you novelists—are greatly neglected in 
the general hurly-burly; putting on one side this function of the 
English Academy, there remains, of course——” 

But, at this precise moment, when I was literally hanging on the 
lips of our eminent philosopher, the door opened with a considerable 
noise of gaiety, and Mr. Arthur Balfour entered, in company with a 
gentleman who was introduced to me presently as Mr. Andrew Lang. 

“Two more Academicians, and this time neither novelists nor 
philosophers,” said Black. 

They sat down close to us, so that the conversation was still 
general. 

“We were discussing the Academy,” said Lord Lytton. “And 
’ replied Mr. Balfour, “ were comparing notes about rackets. 
Lang tells me he has found a complete description of the game in 
one of the Icelandic sagas.” ‘ Played with a shuttlecock,” said Mr. 
Lang, throwing himself back with a gesture of intense fatigue. 
“ By the way, when we get to B in our Academy dictionary, I will 
write the article dattledore. t is Provencal, I believe; but one 
must look up Skeat.” 

“We shall be very old, I am afraid, before we reach letter B,” I 
remarked, ‘shall we not ?” 

“Oh! no,” said Mr. Lang, “we shall fire away like fun. All 
we have to do is to crib our definitions out of Murray.” 

“T hardly think that,” said Mr. Besant; “we seem to have 
precious little to occupy ourselves with, but our Dictionary at least 
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you must leave us.” We talked this over a little, and the general 
opinion seemed to be that it would turn out to be more an alpha- 
betical series of monographs on the history of our language than a 
dictionary in the ordinary sense. And who was to have the 
courage to start it, no one seemed able to guess. 

A general conversation then began, which was of not a little 
interest tome. The merits of our two candidates were warmly, but 
temperately discussed. Everybody seemed to feel that we ought to 
have them both among us, that our company would still be incom- 
plete if one was elected. Black suggested that some public-spirited 
Academician should perform the Happy Despatcn, so as to supply 
the convenience of two vacancies. Lord Lytton reminded us that 
we were doing, on a small scale, what the French Academy itself did 
for a few years, from the election of Guizot to that of Labiche, 
namely, meeting in private to wrangle over the merits of the 
candidates. We laughed, and set to with greater zeal, I painting 
Gardiner in rosier colours as Besant advanced the genius of Hardy. 
While this was going on Sir Frederick Leighton joined us, listening 
and leaning in one of his Olympian attitudes. ‘I find,’’ he said at 
last, “ that I am able to surprise you. You are not aware that there 
isa third candidate.” ‘A third candidate?’ we all exclaimed. 
“Yes,” he said; ‘before the hour was too far advanced yesterday, 
our secretary received the due notice from his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” ‘Ah! you mean for yourown Academy,” someone 
said; ‘‘as chaplain in the room of the poor Archbishop of York ?”’ 
“No,” Sir Frederick answered, smiling, “as a candidate for our 
Academy, the English Academy.” (And, indeed, I recollected that 
Leighton was one of our original members. I cannot quite recall 
upon what literary grounds, but he is a charming person, and a 
great social acquisition.) 

There was a pause at this unexpected announcement. “I am 
sorry,” said Mr. Balfour at last, “that the Archbishop, whom I 
greatly esteem and admire, should have laid himself open to this 
rebuff. We cannot admit him, and yet how extremely painful to 
reject him. He has scarcely more claim to belong to this Academy 
than I have, and At this we all, very sincerely, murmured 
our expostulation, and Lord Lytton, leaning across, said “‘ My dear 
Arthur, you are our Haussonville!”’ ‘I am afraid I am more 
likely,” he replied, “‘ to be your Audriffet-Pasquier. But here I am, 
and it was none of my seeking. I am, at least, determined not to 
use what fortieth-power I have for the election of any but the best 
purely literary candidates.” There was no direct reply to this, and 
presently we all got up and separated to prepare for the election, 
each of us manifestly disturbed by this unexpected news. 

As I was going out of the Club, I met Jebb, whom I was very 
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glad to greet. I used to know him well, but I go so seldom to 
Cambridge in these days that I can scarcely have seen him since he 
took his doctor’s degree in letters, which must be seven or eight 
years ago, when I came up to see my own boy get his B.A. He 
was quite unchanged, and as cordial as ever. The night was so 
clear that we decided to walk, and, as we passed into Pall Mall, the 
moonlight suddenly flooded the street. ‘‘ How the nightingales must 
be singing at Luxilian,’’ I cried. “ And that nest of singing-birds 
with whom I saw you dining,” said Jebb, “how did they entertain 
you?” The best company in the world,” I replied; “and 
yet ! Perhaps Academicians talk better in twos and ones than 
en masse. I thought the dinner might have been more brilliant, and 
it certainly might have been more instructive.” “They were afraid 
of one another, no doubt,” said the Professor; “ they were afraid 
of you. But how could it have been more instructive?” ‘I was 
in hopes that I should hear from all these accomplished men some- 
thing definite about the aims of the Academy, its functions in prac- 
tical life, what the use of it is to be, in fact.”” ‘ Had they no ideas 
to exchange on that subject ? Did they not dwell on the social 
advantages it gives to literature? Why, my dear friend, between 
ourselves, the election of a new member to an Academy constituted 
as ours is, so restricted in numbers, so carefully weeded of all ques- 
tionable elements, is in itself the highest distinction ever yet placed 
within the reach of English literature. In fact, it is the Garter.” 
“ But,” I pursued, “ are we not in danger of thinking too much of 
the social matter? Are we not framing a tradition which, if it had 
existed for three hundred years, would have excluded Defoe, Bunyan, 
Keats, and perhaps Shakespeare himself?” “Doubtless,” Jebb 
answered; “‘ but we are protected against such folly by the high 
standard of our candidates. Hardy, Gardiner—who could be more 
unexceptionable ? who could more eminently combine the qualities we 
seek?” “ You are not aware, then,” I said, “that a third candidate 
is before us?” “No! Who?” “The Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, and we walked on together in silence. 

At the door of the Academy Jebb left me, “ for a moment or 
two,” he said, and proceeded up Piccadilly. I ascended the steps of 
our new building, and passed into the robing-room. Whom should 
I meet there, putting on his green palm-shoots, but Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. I was particularly glad to have a moment’s interview 
with him, for I wanted to tell him of my great discovery, a fifth 
Nicodemus, Abbot of Luxilian, in the twelfth century. Extraor- 
dinary thing! Of course I imagined that he would be delighted 
about it, although he has not quite reached N yet, but I can’t say 
that he seemed exhilarated. “Five successive Nicodemuses,” I 
said, “what do you think of that?” He murmured something 
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about “all standing naked in the open air.” I fancy he is 
losing his interest in the medieval biographies. However, before I 
could impress upon him what a “find” it is, Mr. Gladstone came in 
with the Bishop of Oxford, and just then Sala called me out to 
repeat a story to me which he had just heard at some club. I 
thought it good at the time—something about “ Manipur” and 
“many poor”’—but I have forgotten how it went. 

Upstairs, in the great reception room, the company was now rapidly 
gathering. You may imagine how interesting I found it. Every- 
where knots of men were forming, less, I felt, tc discuss the relative 
claims of Hardy and Gardiner than to deplore the descent of the 
Archbishop into the lists. The Duke of Argyll, who courteously 
recognised me, deigned to refer to this topic of universal interest. 
“T would have done much,” he said, “to protect him from the 
annoyance of this defeat. A prince of the Anglican Church, whom 
we all respect and admire! I fear he will not have more than—than 
—perhaps one vote. Alas! alas!” Various little incidents caught 
my eye. Poor Professor Freeman, bursting very hastily into the 
room, bounced violently against Mr. Froude, who happened to be 
standing near the door. I don’t think Mr. Freeman can have realised 
how roughly he struck him, for he did not turn or stop, but rushed 
across the room to the Bishop of Oxford, with whom he was soon in 
deep consultation about Gardiner, no doubt; I did not disturb them. 
Lord Salisbury, with pendant arms, gently majestic, stood on the 
hearth-rug talking to an elderly gentleman of pleasing aspect, in 
spectacles. I heard some one say something about “the other 
uncrowned king of Brentford,’ but I did not understand the allu- 
sion. I suppose the gentleman was some supporter of the Ministry, 
but I did not catch his name. 

Lecky was so kind as to present me to Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall, neither of whom, I believe, ought to have been out on so 
fresh a spring night; neither, I hope to hear this evening, is the 
worse for such imprudence. A curious incident now occurred, for 
as we were chatting, Huxley suddenly said, in a low voice :— 
“Gladstone has his eye upon you, Tyndall.” The professor flounced 
about at this in a great agitation and replied, so loudly that I feared 
it would be generally heard—*“ He had better not attempt to address 
me. I should utter six withering syllables, and then turn my back 
upon him. Gladstone, indeed, the old ——.” But at this moment, 
to my horror, Mr. Gladstone glided across the floor with his most 
courtly and dignified air, and held out his hand. “Ah! Professor 
Tyndall, how long it seems since those beautiful days on the Bel 
Alp.” There was a little bridling and hesitating, and then Tyndall 
took the proferred hand. “I was wandering,” said the Grand Old 
Man, “ without a guide, and now I have found one, the best possible. 
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I am——” “Oh!” broke in the professor, “I thought it would 
be so. I am more delighted than——” “Pardon me,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Gladstone with an exquisite deprecation, “I am mainly 
interested at the moment in the Sirens. I am lost, as I said, with- 
out a guide, and I have found one. Your experiments with the 
sirens on the North Foreland— 


ea we , ” 
letoat oma KadAALwov,— 


and then, arm in arm, the amicable and animated pair retired to a 
corner of the room. 

Impossible to describe to you all the incidents of this delightful 
gathering. In one corner the venerable Dr. Martineau was seated, 
conversing with Mr. Henry Irving. I was about to join them 
when I was attracted by a sharp and elastic step on the stairs, and 
saw that Lord Wolseley, entering the room and glancing quickly 
round, walked straight to a group at my left hand, which was 
formed around Mr. George Meredith. ‘For whom must I vote, Mr. 
Meredith ?” he said. ‘I place myself in your hands. Is it to be 
the Archbishop of Canterbury?” “Nay,” replied Mr. Meredith, 
smiling, “for the prelate I shake you out a positive negative. The 
customary guests at our academic feast—well; poet, historian, 
essayist, say novelist or journalist, all welcome on grounds of merit 
royally acknowledged and distinguished. But this portent of a 
crozier, nodding familiarly to us with its floriated tin summit, a gilt 
commodity, definitely hostile to literature,—never in the world. 
How Europe will boom with cachinnation when it learns that we 
have invented the Academy of English Letters for the more excellent 
glorification of mere material episcopacy, a radiant excess of irides- 
cence thrown by poetry upon prelacy, heart’s blood of books shed 
merely to stain more rosily the infule and vitte of a mitre. I shall 
be tempted into some colloquial extravagance, if I dwell on this 
theme, however ; I must chisel on Blackmore yonder for floral wit, 
and so will, with permission, float out of your orbit by a bowshot.” 

Dr. Jowett now made his appearance, in company with Mr. Swin- 
burne ; and they were followed by a gentleman in a rough coat and 
picturesque blue shirt, who attracted my attention by this odd 
costume, and by his very fine head, with flowing beard and hair. I 
was told it was the poet Morris; not at all how I had pictured the 
author of The Epic of Hades. And finally, to our infinite delight, 
Lord Tennyson himself came in, leaning on Jebb’s arm, and we felt 
that our company was complete. 

We clustered at last into our inner council-room, at the door of 
which the usher makes us sign our names. What a page last night’s 
will be for the enjoyment of posterity! We gradually settled into 
our places; Lord Tennyson in his presidential chair, Lecky in his 
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post of permanent secretary; our excellent paid secretary hurrying 
about with papers and explaining to us the routine. It seemed more 
like a club than ever at that moment, our charming Academy, with 
the best of all possible society. As I sat waiting for business to 
begin, my thoughts ran more and more upon the unfortunate candi- 
dature of the Archbishop. I reflected on what the Duke of Argyll 
had said, the wretchedness of the one vote. He should, at least, have 
two, I determined; and I asked my neighbour, Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, if he knew what Dr. Benson had published. ‘I have an idea,” 
he replied, “that he is the author of a work entitled, Zhe Cathedral: 
its Necessary Place in the Life and Work of an Academy.” 

Our proceedings were interrupted for a moment by the entrance 
of Cardinal Manning, who desired to be permitted, before the election 
began, to add to the names of the candidates that of Mr. W. T. 
Stead. At this there was a general murmur, and Mr. Lang muttered : 
“Tf it comes to that, I propose Bridge ’’ (or “ Brydges ”’—I could 
not catch the name). The Cardinal continued: “I know I have a 
seconder for him in my eminent friend opposite.” We all looked 
across at Archdeacon Farrar, who objected, with considerable 
embarrassment: ‘‘ No, no; when I said that, I did not understand 
what the final list of candidates was to be. I must really decline.” 
The Cardinal then turned to Mr. John Morley, who shook his head. 
“The Academy will have more need of Mr. Stead ten years hence, 
perhaps, than it has now.” And with that the incident closed. 

The moment had at last arrived, and we expected a prolonged 
session. By a system of successive ballotings, we have to work on 
until one candidate has a positive majority ; this may take a long 
time, and may even fail to be accomplished. The President rang 
his bell, and the names were pronounced by the secretary :— 

Epwarp Wuite Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

SamvuEL Rawson Garpiner, and 

Tuomas Harpy. 
As soon as he had recorded his vote, the President left us; the 
remainder of the company awaited the result with eager curiosity. 
The general opinion seemed to be that the votes for Gardiner and 
Hardy would prove pretty equal, and I began to feel a little qualm 
at having thrown mine away. But when Mr. Gladstone, taking the 
President’s chair, rang his bell and announced the result of the 
voting, it is not too much to say that we were stupefied. The votes 
were thus divided :— 


The Archbishop of Canterbury . , . 19 
Gardiner . R . . , . & 
Hardy . , :, ' ae 


Blank votes ; ; : : ; ; 3 
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There was, accordingly, no need for a second ballot, since the 
Archbishop had secured a positive majority of the votes. I felt a 
little uncomfortable when I reflected that my vote, if loyally given 
to Gardiner, would have necessitated a re-opening of the matter. 
Never mind. [Better as it is. The election is a very good one, from 
a social point of view particularly. 

The company dispersed rather hurriedly. On the stairs, where 
Mr. Arthur Balfour was offering his arm to Lord Selborne, I heard 
the latter say: ‘‘ We may congratulate ourselves on a most excellent 
evening’s work, may we not ?”’ Mr. Balfour shook his head, but I 
did not catch his reply; he seemed to have lost something of his 
previous good spirits. 

This morning the daily papers are in raptures, the Gladstonians 
as much as the Unionists. A great honour, they all say, done 
to the profession of literature. ‘Quite a social triumph,” the 
Morning Post remarks; ‘a bloodless victory in the campaign of 
letters ””—rather happy, is it not? But one of those young men 
of the National Observer, who was waiting for me outside the 
Academy last night, and kindly volunteered to see me home to the 
hotel—where he was even good enough to partake of refreshment— 
was rather severe. ‘ Not a single writer in the d d gang of 
you,” he said, A little coarse, I thought; and not positively final, 
as criticism. 





I am, 
Yours very faithfully, 











ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. 


By universal agreement the Church of England is mourning the 
most brilliant of her prelates. When his appointment to the Northern 
Primacy was announced some four short months ago, the fair- 
ness of the selection was at once recognised, whether the test were 
zeal, industry, practical ability, eloquence. Bishop Magee had all 
these gifts. The one doubtful element in the problem was the fact 
that he had entered upon the seventieth year of his age. Moreover, 
his constitution had been severely tried by a serious illness eight 
years ago. 

Though Dr. Magee sprang into general fame almost suddenly, 
those who had an intimate knowledge of what was going on in 
the religious world knew his great ability. Many church-going 
men, thirty years ago, who were in the habit of looking at announce- 
ments of preachers, and who found the name of the Dean of Cork on 
the placards, settled the next Sunday’s movements for themselves by 
arranging to go and hear him. He preached one night at one of 
the special services at St. Paul’s from the text—‘“ They say of me, 
Ah Lord God, doth he rot speak parables?” The congregation was 
one of the largest that had ever been seen there—such an one is not 
an uncommon sight now—and many who came away declared that 
they had never heard so magnificent a sermon. It was a character- 
istic one; quite extempore; and an uncompromising assertion of 
received Christian doctrine, the central idea of the sermon being 
that it was the preaching of mystery and of the supernatural power 
of God which angered unbelieving Israel. If the prophet, so the 
preacher contended, had watered down his teaching into the general 
philanthropy and unsectarian generalities which many were crying 
out for now, no objection would have been taken to him, I 
mention this sermon at the outset, not merely because it was a very 
brilliant piece of declamation, but because it was a characteristic 
example of his preaching. You might agree or disagree with Dr. 
Magee’s theology, but certainly he knew what he meant, and was 
never nebulous. An oration of similar substance, but not, in my 
judgment, so happy, was delivered by him on a memorable occasion 
fifteen years later, after he had become Bishop of Peterborough. 
When his name appeared at the beginning of the month of July, 
1881, as the preacher selected for the Westminster Abbey evening 
sermon on the 24th, any one might have foretold a large congrega- 
tion. As it was, every available foot of the Abbey was filled an hour 
and a half before the service began. There had been crowds at the 
two preceding services when Farrar and Dean Vaughan preached. 
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For Dean Stanley was to be buried on the morrow, and thousands 
who admired and loved him came to hear the funeral sermons, but 
all expected that Bishop Magee would carry off the palm. There 
were present that evening not only well-known Churchmen, but a mul- 
titude of men outside the Church, whom Stanley had gathered round 
him and reckoned among his friends, among them leading Positivists 
and Agnostics, Two of the best known sat immediately under the 
pulpit. Stanley himself might have said smooth things to them; at 
least, he would ‘have endeay cured to find some common ground; but 
Bishop Magee had no tenderness in this direction. His sermon was 
as uncompromising a manifesto of mingled invective and sarcasm 
as ever had been heard within the walls of the Abbey. The 
impugners of the Pentateuch were smitten hip and thigh; but it 
may be doubted whether the effect went beyond intense irritation in 
those who felt themselves attacked. The Bishop had, no doubt, 
anticipated the opportunity, and he used it with a vengeance. His 
sermon lasted just an hour, but the Guardian, while printing the 
other two sermons verbatim, gave the Bishop some twenty lines only, 
called it ‘‘eloquent,” and merely quoted the eulogium on Stanley 

As uniformly consistent was another conservative line on which 
the Bishop steadily moved. During his tenure of the Rectory 
of Enniskillen,’ he published a pamphlet, which in later editions 
grew into a little volume, in favour of Church Establishment. 
Like everything which he wrote, it is racy reading. For example, 
after urging that the “voluntary system” so called is viewed 
by its advocates in an ideal state which never has been or can 
be realised, while the same controversialists magnify and distort 
the evils in the Establishment, he applies his tests to a pamphlet of 
Mr. Miall’s, says that this is so conspicuously unfair that Mr. Miall 
is obliged to shift his ground half way through, and to change his 
standpoint altogether, and then compares him to Balak. ‘“ Some 
men love to choose their standing point for the survey of any system 
to which they are opposed, as Balak advised Balaam to choose his 
long ago: ‘Come, I pray thee, with me unto another place, from 
whence thou mayest see them: thou shalt see but the utmost part of 
them, and shalt not see them all; and curse me them from thence.’ ” 
A few pages further on, another passage in the same pamphlet is 
thus described: “We have a long string of concordance-gathered 
texts commanding Christians to ‘give freely,’ to be ‘ ready to give 
and glad to distribute,’ and so on; which, with many references to 
the great success of our voluntary societies are urged as overwhelm- 





(1) The following are the chief dates in his life:—Born December 17, 1821; Or- 
dained, 1844; C. of St. Thomas’s, Dublin, 1844-1846 ; St. Saviour’s, Bath, 1847-1850 ; 
Min. of Octagon Chapel, Bath, 1851-1856; Inc. of Quebec Chapel, 1856-1864; R. of 
Enniskillen, 1860-1864; Dean of Cork, 1864-1868; Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin, 
1866-1869; Bishop of Peterborough, 1868-1891; Archbishop of York, 1891; died 
May 5, 1891 
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ing proof of the scriptural inconsistency of those who, with such texts 
in their Bibles, venture to defend an Establishment. As if, forsooth, 
any one denied that voluntary effort was a Christian duty, as if we 
did not quote and enforce these texts in every charity sermon that 
we preach.” Again, the term voluntary system is applied, he says, 
to chapels with pew rents. ‘“ The minister on this system first buys 
or hires a chapel, duly provided with comfortable accommodation, 
pewed, cushioned, lighted, heated, and beadled; and he proceeds to 
let out this accommodation, and his own ministry, and the ordinances 
of the Gospel with it, to those who can afford to pay for them. 
Terms cash. If this be voluntaryism, it certainly is not the volun- 
taryism of the New Testament, to which our opponents are so fond 
of appealing. The primitive Church, we are told, had no tithes and 
no church rates. Had it any pew rents? Do we read that Paul 
was appointed by the elders to a fashionable church at Ephesus, or 
that James possessed an eligible proprictary chapel at Jerusalem ? 
Does the pew-rent system provide for the preaching of the aaye to 
the poor ?’’ He taunts his opponents with having their minister 
their mercy and keeping him so. “ They treat him like a wild “i 
who is kept humble by being kept poor. They pray for a blessing 
upon his basket and his store, while they take care that his basket 
shall be empty and his store nothingness itself.” It had been argued 
that you secure more spirituality by means of the poverty of your 
ministers. ‘‘ You do not; you only obtain your supply of ministers 
from a lower class of men. .. Your only difference will be that you 
will have ignorant and ill-bred worldliness. . . Some men would fain 
treat their ministers as the Brazilian ladies treat the fireflies, which 
they impale upon pins and fasten to their dresses, that the struggles 
and flutterings of the dying insect may give out sparks of light for 
their adornment. . . I once heard of an ill-paid minister who went to 
his deacon to solicit an increase of salary. ‘Salary!’ said the 
deacon, ‘I thought you worked for souls?’ ‘So I do,’ replied the 
poor man, ‘but I cannot eat souls; and if I could, it would take a 
good many souls of your size to make a dish!’” 

I cannot give more of these quotations, but have taken so many 
because they make up a good specimen of Magee’s early utterances 
on this subject. His great effort came in his ‘Taenenable speech in 
the House of Lords on the Irish Church Disestablishment Bill on 
the 15th of June, 1869, a speech still talked of with enthusiasm by 
those who heard it, and of which the late Lord Derby, then within a 
year of his end, said that it surpassed in eloquence any that he had 
heard in that House. He had been selected for the see of Peter- 
borough by Disraeli, who was delighted with his sermon on the 
meeting of the Church Congress at Dublin, when Mr. Gladstone had 
dedbived for the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. The elec- 
tions had not yet come off, Disraeli was still Premier, and he took 
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the opportunity of making Magee an English bishop. The choice 
was abundantly approved when he stood up next year in the House 
of Lords on behalf of the doomed Church. It is curious in reading 
that great speech to note that much of it, both as to arguments and 
incisive illustrations, is taken from the early work from which I 
have quoted, but the style is more finished, and each argument is 
driven home. There are two passages only which space will allow 
me to quote. The first has reference to Mr. Gladstone’s peroration, 
in which he spoke of the Bill as an act of justice and reparation to 
Treland. 

“What a magnanimous sight! The first thing that this mag- 
nanimous British nation does in the performance of this act of 
justice and penitence is to put into her pocket the annual sum she 
has been in the habit of paying to Maynooth, and to compensate 
Maynooth out of the funds of the Irish Church. The Presbyterian 
members for Scotland, while joining in this exercise of magnanimity, 
forget that horror of Popery which was so largely relied on and so 
loudly expressed at the last elections in Scotland. They have changed 
their mind, on a theory that a bribe to Popery is nothing if preceded 
by plunder of the Protestant Episcopacy. Tutting two sins together, 
they make one good action. Throughout its provisions this Bill is 
characterised by a hard and niggardly spirit. I am surprised by the 
injustice and impolicy of the measure, but I am still more astonished 
at its intense shabbiness. It isa small and pitiful Bill. It is not 
worthy of a great nation. This great nation, in its act of magna- 
nimity and penitence, has done the talking, but has put the sack- 
cloth and ashes on the Irish Church, and made the fasting be per- 
formed by the poor vergers and organists.” 

The other passage is from his peroration. Menaces had been 
uttered against the House of Lords should the Bill be thrown out 
by them. The Bishop’s reply is the following :—“ My lords, as far 
as menaces go, I do not think that it is necessary that I should say 
one word by way of inducing your lordships—even if I could hope to 
induce you to do anything by words of mine—to resist these menaces. 
I believe that not merely the spirit of your lordships, but your 
lordships’ high sense of the duty you owe to the country, would lead 
you to resist any such intolerant and overbearing menaces as those 
which have been uttered towards you. I believe that if any one of 
your lordships were capable of yielding to those menaces, you would 
be possessed of sufficient intelligence to know how utterly useless any 
such humiliation would be in the way of prolonging your lordships’ 
existence as an institution, because it would be exactly the case of 
those who for the sake of preserving life lose all that makes life 
worth living for—it would be an abnegation of all your lordships’ 
duties for the purpose of preserving those powers which a few years 
hence» would be taken from you. Your lordships would then be 
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standing in this position in the face of the roused and angry demo- 
cracy of the country, with which you have been so loudly menaced 
out of doors, and so gently and tenderly warned within these doors, 
You would then be standing in the face of that fierce and angry 
democracy with these words on your lips—‘ Spare us, we entreat 
and beseech you! spare us to live a little longer, as an order is all 
that we ask, so that we may play at being statesmen, that we may 
sit upon red benches in a gilded house, and affect and pretend to 
guide the destinies of the nation and play at legislation. Spare us for 
this reason—that we are utterly contemptible, and that we are entirely 
contented with our ignoble position! Spare us for this reason—that 
we have never failed in any case of danger tospare ourselves! Spare 
us because we have lost the power to hurt any one! Spare us because 
we have now become the mere subservient tools in the hands of the 
Minister of the day—the mere armorial bearings on the seal that he 
may take in his hands to stamp any deed however foolish and however 
mischievous! And this is all we have to say by way of plea for the 
continuance of our order.’ My lords, I do not believe that there is a 
peer in your lordships’ house, or any one who is worthy of finding a 
place in it, who could use such language or think such thoughts, and 
therefore I will put aside al) the menaces to which I have referred. 
For myself, and as regards my own vote, if I were to allow myself 
to give a thought to consequences, much might be said as to the 
consequences of your lordships’ vote to your lordships’ house and to 
the Church which I so dearly love ; and I, a young member of your 
lordships’ house, fully understand the gravity of the course I am 
about to adopt, and the serious consequences that may attach to that 
vote; but, on the other hand, I feel that I have no choice in the 
matter—that I dare not allow myself a choice as to the vote that I 
must give upon this measure. My lords, I hear a great deal about 
the verdict of the nation on this question, but, without presuming to 
judge the conscience or the wisdom of others, and speaking wholly 
and entirely for myself, I desire to remember, and I cannot help 
remembering, this, that there are other and more distant verdicts 
than the verdict even of this nation—and of this moment—which we 
must, every one of us, face at one time or another, and which I 
myself am thinking of while I am speaking and in determining upon 
the vote I am about to give. There is the verdict of the English 
nation in its calmer hours, when it may have recovered from its fear 
and its panic, and when it may be disposed to judge those who too 
hastily yielded to its passions; there is the verdict of after history, 
which we are making even as we speak and act in this place, and 
which is hereafter to judge us for our speeches and for our deeds ; and, 
my lords, there is that other more solemn and more awful verdict 
which weshall have toface; and Ifeel thatI shall be then judged not for 
the consequences of my having made a mistake, but for the spirit in 
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which I have acted, and for the purposes with which I have acted.” 
In the Life of Bishop Wilberforce it is implied, on the part of the 
Bishop or his biographer, that Bishop Magee was insincere in this 
speech, the ground of the charge being that he had already expressed 
his opinion that it was of no use fighting a losing battle (i. 283). 

Among Bishop Wilberforce’s great ‘qualities, freedom from jealousy 
was never conspicuous. I have two remarks only to make on the con- 
demnation of Magee. (1) Reports of Bishops’ confidential meetings 
had always been held absolutely sacred until that biography published 
some of them, and this, too, in a manner of whieh the accuracy in 
several cases has been strongly denied. (2) There was no inconsis- 
tency in Bishop Magee’s conduct. He said in substance, “I feel 
that I am bound to support the Irish bishops. My personal opinion 
is that this is a bad Bill which we may as well pass and then amend 
t; but if the Irish bishops think otherwise, it is our duty to accept 
their view ” (p. 287). That the Bishop’s speech did not convince the 
TIouse of Lords need not be added, but itis worth while for any one, 
reading his speech at length, to see how many of his prognostications 
have proved true. 

In turning to a different subject we see the same principle at the 
bottom of Bishop Magee’s action. In doctrine and practice he was 
all his life through a strong Conservative, yet one who keenly 
watched the signs of the times and the methods open to him to 
preserve all that he could, Ife had been an “ Evangelical,” as the 
phrase goes, at Bath and as Dean of Cork, and his convictions re- 
mained steadfast to the end. But he was too wise and too earnest a 
man not to recognise the good that was being done by the High 
Churchmen, and ran always gave him their conthdenes and grateful 
love. Two of his charges administered sharp rebukes to the 
Ritualists, and warned of the mischief which they were in danger of 
causing, but he was like a faithful husband who admonishes his wife 
when she deserves it, but allows nobody else to speak harshly to her. 
Perhaps the most brilliant speech he ever made in Parliament was 
his motion for the rejection of Lord Shaftesbury’s Ecclesiastical 
Courts Bill, in which that peer made the memorable proposal that 
three persons in any diocese might institute proceedings against a 
clergyman for alleged violation of rubries. Ina speech full ‘of Trish 
humour, and delivered (so Archbishop Tait averred in conversation) 
in a rich Cork brogue, the Bishop so pelted the Bill with satire and 
indignant donunaietion, that it was thrown out by nearly two to one 
the same night, in spite of the Primate’s support. 

“To any three persons in the diocese,” he said, “ who may be the 
greatest fools in it, is to be given the power of deciding whether the 
parish, or the diocese, or the Church at large is to be set in a blaze 
because they choose to club together their little money and their 
large spite to set a prosecution going. I cannot thank the noble 
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earl for the compliment that he pays the Bench of Bishops when he 
thus proposes to hand over their discretion to this self-elected trium- 
virate of fools. Three persons! Why, my lords, three old women 
in the Channel Islands would have the right to prosecute for any 
minute violation of the rubric—say, for turning east at the Creed— 
any clergyman in a district within sight of your lordships’ House 
[ the Surrey side was then in the Winchester Diocese, as were the 
Channel Islands]. . . . About two years ago one of these disputes 
came before me for settlement, the clergyman and the parishioners 
having agreed to refer to my decision a question as to the service of 
the church. I believe I settled it to the satisfaction of everybody, 
with the exception of a Wesleyan preacher, who objected in dimine 
to the reference, because he doubted whether the Bishop’s principles 
were sufficiently Evangelical; that is, he was not quite sure that the 
Bishop would decide in his favour. Well, if he could only have 
found in the large diocese of Peterborough two other persons who 
were as great fools as himself, and that, by the way, would have been 
a most serious preliminary difficulty, he might, under this Bill, 
have burdened the Church with a wretched lawsuit which the Bishop 
amicably settled.” 

This was the speech in which he ticketed the Church Association 
with the nickname of “The Joint-Stock Persecution Company, with 
Limited Liability,” a sobriquet which the Ritualists have not for- 
gotten nor suffered to die. One after another his sallies so con- 
vulsed the House with laughter that Lord Granville is said to have 
nearly rolled off his seat, and Archbishop Tait was very little better. 
Lord Shaftesbury alone sat grim, and never once smiled. 

Nine years later he administered a yet more unsparing castiga- 
tion to Lord Oranmore on the same lines. Archbishop Tait, in con- 
sequence of the strenuous objections of the High Churchmen to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts and the Constitution of the Privy Council, 
moved for a Royal Commission on these Courts. Lord Oranmore 
opposed on behalf of the Church Association, and was made an 
example of by the eloquent denunciation of Bishop Magee (see 
Guardian, February, 1881), 

The Bishop evidently had a rooted antipathy to the Church Asso- 
ciation, and during the days of the Ritual debates in Convocation 
and Parliament, he lost no opportunity of showing it. Thus, in 
July, 1873, he published a damaging correspondence convicting 
them of inaccuracy, and in the following December he sent them a 
cruelly polite letter, inviting them to draw up a canon “ which, 
while respecting the sacred right of every sin-burdened penitent to 
open his grief to his pastor, would nevertheless enable a bishop to 
prevent that penitent from making and his pastor from receiving— 
in the necessarily impenetrable secrecy of such an interview—that 
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kind of confession which should go beyond either the letter or the 
spirit of the teaching of our Church.” 

He supported Archbishop Tait’s Public Worship Act, making a 
great stand, as did the Primate himself, on behalf of the power of 
the Episcopal veto for the stopping of prosecutions. When some 
violent opponents of the Act declared that they would not obey it, 
that if their Bishop sent them a monition they would send it on to 
their lawyers, and that all that was needed was fatherly conduct on 
the Bishop’s part, his comment was, “ I honestly desire, as far as I 
can, to be fatherly towards these men, but when I hear this sort of 
advice given to us, I am reminded of the solitary instance in which 
a ruler attempted to govern in this fatherly fashion, and that his 
name was Eli, while his sons were Hophni and Phineas.”’ 

On the Burials Bill he was true to his Conservative ideas, and 
opposed the concession to Dissenters. In the course of one of the 
discussions in Parliament he came into angry conflict with Arch- 
bishop Tait. The affectionate reconciliation of the two prelates is 
related in Archbishop Tait’s life (vol. ii. p. 403), but Bishop Magee 
stuck to his opinions, though it is fair to add that after the Act passed 
he loyally accepted it, and gave his clergy wise advice upon it. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to show that the Bishop, besides 
being a shrewd politician, was a wise and fatherly prelate, a 
man of broad views, of great and generous heart; for many of his 
speeches have had the best of results; namely, sound practical im- 
provements in our moral and social condition. His efforts on behalf 
of personal purity are well known; so, too, are his endeavours to 
strengthen the efficiency of his clergy, to abolish abuses in Church 
patronage, to spread education, to promote thrift. His life was, in 
fact, sacrificed to his zeal on behalf of the work for prevention of 
cruelty to children. One famous epigram of his gave immense 
offence to the teetotallers, viz., that he “ would rather see England 
free than sober”; but no man strove more sincerely, or more suc- 
cessfully, than he, to encourage temperance. All who knew him 
recognised in him the spirit of transparent truthfulness ; in fact, the 
hatred of all humbug was such a passion with him as sometimes to 
get him into scrapes. But then the same manifest sincerity dragged 
him out again. Take the following witty bit from his address at 
the Working Men’s Meeting at the Church Congress at Leicester 
in 1880: 

“When I hear men producing their little scraps of compliments 
to the working men in the same way as a cunning trader produces 
little bits of cloth and glass beads when he goes among a set of 
savages, I don’t quite believe in it. When I hear persons trying to 
pet and coax working men, they remind me of the very timid groom 
who goes into the stall of a verv spirited horse that he is afraid is 
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rather vicious; he goes up to him timidly and tries to pat him here 
and stroke him there, and all the while he has his eyes between the 
horse’s ears to see if he turns them back ; to see if he is going to be, 
as the Irishman said of his horse, very handy with his hoofs. I will 
tell you why he does so, It is, first, because the man is a coward ; 
secondly, because he don’t know his business as a groom; and thirdly, 
because he don’t know the nature of the animal he has to do with. 
Then there is another class of men who proceed in another way. I 
have seen them go to the working man as if he were a horse in a 
field. I dare say you have seen a groom go up to the horse with a 
sieve full of oats in his left hand while behind him he has a bit and 
a bridle in the other. Now there are men who come to the working 
classes with great promises of the oats they are going to feed them 
with, which, by the way, are not their own oats but their neigh- 
bour’s, and if the noble quadruped had a few of the grains of sense 
that are scattered about, he would sniff the bridle and the bit, and 
say—lI would rather not have the oats. Then, occasionally, you see 
a stout man approach the horse with a heavy whip, but he never 
gets near him—hasn’t a chance. Those who are about to address 
the working man to-night are not going to approach him as if he 
were a horse at all: they are going to speak to him as a man.” 

As I have said, his outspokenness sometimes got for him hard 
words. Thus, he angered the Leicestershire Nonconformists not very 
long after the Congress by saying that the Liberation Society would 
evidently prefer a gin-shop to a Church. And the Mayor who had 
welcomed him to Leicester at the Congress signified his displeasure 
by sending £50 to the Liberation Society. But in the long run 
nobody ever got on better with the Nonconformists than the Bishop. 
Witness their affectionate farewell to him. 

A whole volume could be filled with witty sayings of his which 
came in pat to the purpose when wisdom was wanted to shut up 
some mischievous speaker or correspondent. The Bishop was 
generally happy when such persons tried to “draw” him. Thus a 
foolish man in Torquay, who was angry with the Burials Bill, got 
up a memorial and sent it to the Bishops requesting to know what 
they were going to do and proposing to publish their replies. Bishop 
Magee, after objecting to being publicly catechised by a man that he 
had nothing to do with, went on gravely to say, “In this as in every 
other matter concerning the interests of the Church and of religion 
in this country in which it may be my duty to act, I propose to take 
such steps as after careful consideration may appear right and wise 
to take.” The gentleman would hardly have kept his word as to 
publication, but the Bishop published it himself. Another foolish 
fellow was good enough to tell him that he highly approved some 
views the Bishop had expressed in his sermons at Bath about the 
Ordination Service, and wished him to explain how they could be 
reconciled with the views of Dr. Pusey. The Bishop in reply 
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referred him to the sermon, and begged him to try to understand 
it for himself. “‘ Whether you find my statements satisfactory or the 
reverse—or whether they can be reconciled with certain statements 
made by Dr. Pusey or by any other person, are questions on which 
you are, I presume, capable of forming your own judgment.” 

Presiding on the 17th of May, 1879, at the festival of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Institution, he made two of his happiest after-dinner 
speeches. Here is a delicious paragraph from one of them: “It issome 
years since I carried off from the walls of your Academy, in a moment 
of impulsive self-gratification—for which I received a domestic rebuke 
—what seemed to me a very charming little painting. It was by an 
artist of no great repute. It was but a few trees and a glimpse of a 
stream, and a bit of sunset, taken on the banks of the Thames; but 
it had an air to me of exquisite repose and peace and rest. And I 
assure you that sometimes when I am wearied with work, vexed, 
perhaps, by a correspondence with some clergyman who is not blessed 
with a sense of implicit obedience to his Bishop—or, perhaps, by a 
qnestion of the colour of some vestment worn by one who has an 
artistic eye—I come out and look at this picture, which seems to me 
to mirror the stream of life as it draws peacefully towards its even- 
ing. There is something in it that rests and soothes me, and, if you 
will believe me, at that moment a curate might play with me with 
safety.” 

Not less felicitous was a speech which he made on the day of 
the consecration of St. Mary’s, Edinburgh (October 30th, 1879). He 
had preached one of his finest sermons in the morning, and at the 
dinner which followed, gave equal delight to his audience. Scotch- 
men, as everybody knows, are specially proud of a brother Scot who 
has distinguished himself outside their native land, and they can 
also enjoy a gentle joke against themselves for a small weakness of 
which they are not unconscious—namely, the inclination to discover 
some trace of Scotch blood in celebrated people. The Bishop found 
his opportunity of humouring them, when Lord Mar gave as a 
toast “The Churches of England, Ireland, America, and the 
Colonies.’ The Bishop in responding said, that in selecting him to 
reply to the toast, there was certainly one point in favour of the 
selection. They had chosen to speak to this composite toast of theirs 
one who occupied an English see but was an Irishman, and who had 
the honour and happiness of having some Scotch blood in his veins. 
Tle remembered some years ago when the eminent Scotchman who now 
occupies so worthily the chair of Canterbury— (loud cheers)—heard 
from him a sermon which his Grace was kind enough to think of in 
a favourable manner, the Archbishop expressed his approval with 
his usual graceful humour. He asked him when he came out of 
the Cathedral “Bishop, was not your mother a Scotchwoman ?”’ 
He answered, “ No, your Grace, she wasn’t ; but I believe her grand- 
mother was.” (Great laughter.) 
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Archbishop Magee’s bon mots were almost as many as Sydney 
Smith’s. It is to be hoped they will be collected, and enshrined in 
a biography the staple of which will be, after all, the record of the 
work not of a mere brilliant humourist, but of a great and good 
man. I can only jot down a few which I have hee wd from friends ; 
one or two from his own lips. It is well known that he disliked 
being solicited for preferment. He prided himself on doing his 
best to find the right men for himself. One applicant not only 
badgered him unmercifully but came up to London, and caught him 
at the Atheneum. “ Mr. ” said the Pishop, “if it rained 
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livings, I would offer you—an umbrella.’ Another patronage story 
which perhaps straitlaced people will think requires a little kindly 
allowance—and surely it needs only a very little—is the following. 
A layman solicited the Bishop on behalf of the curate of his parish, 
and after pleading his cause, got the Bishop’s promise to give the 
curate the vacant living. The delighted squire exclaimed, “‘ Many 
thanks, your lordship, I can tell you that you will find him a regular 
trump card.” The Bishop was rather surprised, and perhaps nettled 
at the unseemly metaphor, but said nothing. But a little later, 
after the new incumbent had taken possession, he met the squire 
again, who repeated his small jest, “‘ Well, my lord, I told you that 
Mr. —— would turn up a good trump.” This was too much for the 
Lishop’s forbearance, who “replied, * Well, sir; in the short time 
that he has been there he has managed to show his hand a great 
deal too much, and he has played the douse: ” Walking with Bishop 
Atlay at Hereford, whereas every one who has been there knows 
the beautiful river Wye washes the episcopal grounds, the latter 
said, “ Well, we think our Cathedral very interesting, but it is not 
nearly so grand as yours.” ‘I think,” was the reply, “that you 
may conaidler your flowing river (pointing to it) better than my 
Dead See.” This name had got affixed to the Diocese of Peterborough 
during Bishop Davys’s tenancy. 

Ilere is a story which I heard him tell. Some members of his 
congregation—I think at Enniskillen, but am not sure about that— 
came to him when he was leaving his incumbency, to bid him farewell. 
‘And we can assure you, sir,” they said, “that we have profited so 
much by your ministry, and feel that it has done us so much good, 
that we have resolved that afther ye’ve gone and left us, we'll none 
of us ever go to church any more.” 

The Bishop was well up in his Dickens, and very frequently went 
to him for illustrations. Thus he came into Lambeth Library one 
day, where he was engaged to speak at some meeting, and said, with 
comical weariness of manner, “ I feel like Mantalini, whose life was 
one horrid grind; my life nowadays is one horrid speech.” When 
he was denouncing Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill, he quoted Squeers, who 
expressed the great pleasure he had found in thrashing Smike in a 
hackney coach—‘ there was such a relish in it.’’ This, said the 
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Bishop, is exactly what the aggrieved parishioners will do. There 
will be no real good to be got by their bullying poor, hardworking 
clergy, but it will be a novelty, and therefore they will find a relish 
in it. And to him has been attributed another humorous applica- 
tion out of the same volume, which found its way into a Church 
newspaper. Bishop Claughton, Archdeacon of London, held a Visita- 
tion to which nobody came. The good Bishop was naturally annoyed, 
and expressed his opinion that some means ought to be used to 
compel them to obey the archidiaconal summons. Thereupon Mr. 
Squeers was quoted for an illustration. ‘ Bishop Claughton is of 
Mr. Squeers’s opinion that the world is chockfull of wisitations, and 
if a boy repines at a wisitation, he must have his head punched.” 

Preaching at the Chapel Royal, Dublin, on the parable of the Phari- 
see and Publican, at the time when the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was imminent, the Bishop applied the parable thus: ‘“ The 
spirit of pharisaism wears different garbs, and speaks in different 
tones in different ages. The original Pharisee said, ‘I fast twice in 
the week ; I give tithes of all I possess.’ The modern pharisee says: 
‘I don’t fast; don’t see the use of it, and don’t pay my tithes.’ No, 
to do you justice, you don’t.” 

But I must repeat emphatically what I have already said: it 
would be a false picture of Magee to represent him as pre-eminently 
a joker. He could not, indeed, help answering a fool according to 
his folly. But some of his best speeches breathe a fervent piety 
which cannot be mistaken. I might quote at large from his 
published sermons, but content myself with referring to three 
speeches, one delivered at the Church Congress at Bath on the sub- 
ject of Sunday Schools (Guardian for 1873, p. 1364), one on the 
Central African Mission (Feb. 1875) and one at Wellingborough in 
May, 1874. The first two are full of the eloquence of deep and 
tender pathos. The last was called forth by ribald posters which 
were stuck all over the town on the occasion of his coming to con- 
secrate a cemetery, and which resulted in a mob which hooted and 
hustled him at the service. He boldly invited the people toa special 
service at the parish church. It was crowded, and he addressed them 
in a manner, marvellous even to read of. The hearing carried all 
before it, and no man from that day was more popular there. 

But I must close these reminiscences. I met the Bishop often, 
but many who read these pages will have known him far better than 
Idid. Yet on their behalf, and as one that read his speeches with 
delight, and was privileged to hear many of his utterances, both witty 
and wise, I lay this humble wreath on the grave of one whom the 
Church of England in years to come will reckon among her true 
and faithful sons, a delightful, unselfish, generous man, and withal a 
great Prelate and Father in God. 


W. Benuam. 








THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
* 


Tuat the literary epoch now drawing to a close has been pre- 
eminently rich in the production of English poetry—far richer 
indeed than any previous epoch, save that which is illumed by the 
sunlight of Shakespeare’s name—is an article of faith with all who 
nowadays love poetry, and especially with all those who write it 
themselves. But although the critics have not attempted to disturb 
that faith, yet the sourest of them try to make bitter the poet’s cup 
of pleasure by putting forth certain uncomfortable queries—“ Will 
the twentieth century,” they ask, “sustain and carry on the poetic 
glories of the nineteenth? Will not the ever-increasing and ever- 
widening channels through which the intellectual energies of the 
country are now being hurried lead off into other and alien direc- 
tions those forces which have hitherto expressed themselves through 
poetic forms? A literature of power as distinguished from a litera- 
ture of knowledge there will always be (say they), but will it in the 
epoch before you continue to take a metrical form ?”’ 

The critics know very well how uncomfortable are such questions 
as these to all those to whom the enjoyment of metre, and especially 
of rhyme, is deeper than any other delight—men who, if they dared 
to confess it, could “travel from Dan to Beersheba,” and, unless the 
the journey were enlivened by a few songs, would say “‘it is all barren.” 

If the time is really approaching when the best music to be heard 
along the highways of life will be the hum of the manufacturer’s 
mill, varied occasionally by the whistle of the steam-engine, those 
highways will be to some of us as arid as the sands of Sahara. 

It is, however, fortunate for the poet vexed by these queries that, 
as far as the poetry of England is concerned, they can only be 
answered by guesses. To guess with Dr. Hake that a great new 
school of poetry, based on that new cosmogony which has revolu- 
tionised the world, lies in the womb of.time, waiting to give voice to 
the twentieth century, is as easy as to guess with Carlyle, that the Eng- 
lishman of the future will be compelled to “say” in prose every- 
thing that the Englishman of the past would in verse have “ sung.” 

But concerning this unknown epoch whose brow is just about to 
appear above the horizon, there is a second question which, to the 
English poet and lover of poetry, is of an interest only less intense 
than that I have alluded to. Supposing that English poetry will be 
able to resist and survive the colossal attacks of science and the 
literature of knowledge, what will be the relation of England to her 
colonies as a producer of the literature of power, and especially of 
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poetry, at a time when perhaps the material leadership of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race will be challenged, if not seized, by the foremost 
of her daughters? Is it likely that the twentieth century will 
succeed, where the nineteenth century has failed, in giving the 
United States of America a body of poetry that can properly be 
called American ? 

Those transatlantic poets who have visited England in my time 
have as individuals exercised so great a charm over their brother 
and sister singers that what they, the American poets, wish in this 
matter we also might wish. At the very moment when the 
American politicians have passed what they call (and not without 
humour) the International Copyright Act two prominent American 
writers come forward—Mr. Moncure Conway and Mr. Walt Whit- 
man—the one asking whether the long-expected “ English Variant 
in America” has at last been evolved, and the other putting forth 
what he calls ‘the terrible query—lIs there, or can there ever be, 
distinctively any such thing as an American national literature ?”’ 

According to the author of Leaves of Grass, the “ Variant,” 
though at present expressing his individuality through the medium 
of “petroleum and pork,” is in the future to express that individu- 
ality in poetic art, and to express it so fully as to put to shame all 
the poetry of the past; which poetry of the past—whether chanted by 
Homer, or written by /¢schylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Dante, or 
uny other—is, it seems, characterised by an “ almost total lack of first- 
class power and simple natural health.” It will be seen from the 
following extract that he does not tell us in so many words that the 
bew poetry is to be built on the metrical system of Leaves of Grass, 
but allows us to enjoy our own happy inferences on this head. 


“ Ensemble is the tap-root of national literature. America is 
becoming already a huge world of peoples, rounded and orbic climates, 
idiocrasies and geographies—forty-four nations curiously and irre- 
sistibly blent and aggregated in One Nation, with one imperial 
language, and one unitary set of social and legal standards over all, 
and (I predict) a yet-to-be National Literature. (In my mind this 
last, if it ever comes, is to prove grander and more important for the 
commonwealth than its politics and material wealth and trade, vast 
and indispensable as these are.) 

“The great current points are perhaps simple, after all: first, that 
the highest developments of the New World and Democracy, and 
probably the best society of the civilised world all over, are to be 
only reached and spinally nourished (in my notion) by a new evolu- 
tionary sense and treatment; and, secondly, that the evolution prin- 
ciple, which is the greatest law through nature, and of course in 
these States, has now reached us markedly for and in our literature. 
Modern verse generally lacks quite altogether the modern, and is 
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oftener possessed in spirit with the past and feudal, dressed may be 
in late fashions. 

“ Certainly, anyhow, the United States do not so far utter poetry, 
first-rate literature, or any of the so-called arts, to any lofty admira- 
tion or advantage—are not-dominated or penetrated from actual 
inherence or plain bent to the said poetry and arts. Other work, 
other needs, current inventions, productions, have occupied and to- 
day mainly occupy them. They are very ’cute and imitative and 
proud—can’t bear being left too glaringly away far behind the other 
high-class nations—and so we set up some home ‘ poets,’ ‘ artists,’ 
painters, musicians, /iterati. and so forth, all our own (thus claimed). 
The whole matter has gone on, and exists to-day, probably as it 
should have been, and should be; as for the present it must be. To 
all which we conclude and repeat the terrible query: American 
national literature—is there distinctively any such thing, or can 
there ever be ?” 


It is a useless anda presumptuous thing for a mere Englishman to 
attempt to extract a meaning from the utterances of any one of those 
Bunsby-Apollos in whom the transatlantic Delphi has always been 
so rich. It is only the native-born Captain Cuttle that is expected 
to expound them, This is fortunate forme. The word “nation,” 
for instance, as used here, may very likely have a Delphic meaning 
which is as much above mere human etymology as the verbiage 
surrounding it is above mere human grammar. Still I will not deny 
that the grewing complexities of society may render it almost 
imperative that some words should grow into a significance both 
wider and looser than their etymologies warrant. But is it conve- 
nient to allow the word nation to slip away from its etymological 
anchorage? Of course the word is connected, not with populus but 
with natus, and in the old world of Europe it is, or used to be, held 
that no people can properly be called a nation in whose descent there 
is not something at least of homogeneity. This is why, as even the 
school books of the Old World affirm, or used to affirm, the 
Romans are not called the Roman nation but the Roman people. 
Compared with a population built up of representatives of “ forty- 
four nations,’’ as the above extracts declare the Americans to be, the 
Romans themselves were about as homogeneous as the Greeks. 

Hence to use the word “nation” as descriptive of such a com- 
munity is to give it a meaning which is new and as unscholarly as new. 
Etymologically the people of Australasia and especially the people of 
New Zealand are, if Mr. Walt Whitman’s data as to American 
heterogeneity are to be accepted, far more like a nation than the 
Americans can ever be. Even in South Australia such blood as is 
not Anglo-Saxon is, after all, mainly Teutonic, though of course 
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here as throughout the entire Australian continent there is the in- 
evitable leaven of Celtism. In a word, the “ facts’ embodied in the 
above extract, if they are to be accepted, would form an admirable 
refutation of the argument in favour of the possibility of the 
American people ever developing into a nation. But writers whose 
quest is not the truth but the striking must never be taken too 
seriously. To talk about “a nation composed of forty-four nations”’ 
seemed both striking and fine, and the poet here had neither the 
knowledge nor the sagacity to see how these striking and fine 
generalisations of his told against his argument. It is interesting to 
observe with what very different eyes another writer—the writer of 
some thoughtful sentences upon the Italian Mafiaites in New Orleans 
—reads the meaning of American heterogeneity. The ‘“ query” he 
puts is not, “‘ Will there ever be an American nation?” but “ Will 
the United States even continue to form an integral portion of the 
English-speaking world at all?” Arriving at the conclusion that 
even so much homogeneity as the preservation of a common language 
would imply is becoming not less but more problematical, he actually 
suggests, as the only means of saving the people of the United States 
from degenerating into a mere polyglot-amalgam of all the races of 
Europe, the passing of a law prohibiting the permanent settlement 
of Europeans in America save under the condition of their under- 
going a successful examination in the English language during their 
first two years of residence on American soil. In support of his 
theory that the very existence of the American people as a branch 
of the English-speaking race is in peril—in growing peril—he 
quotes some words from a Texan journalist, who, after affirming that 
Galveston in Texas with a population of fifty thousand ‘cannot 
muster a corporal’s squad of merchants of English-speaking origin,” 
declares exultingly that “the day of the English-speaking people 
in the great Southern cities is gone and will never return.” If 
this is really so, I wonder what becomes of Mr. Walt Whitman’s 
“ Ensemble,’ and “the tap-root of National Literature,” and what 
will become of Mr. Moncure Conway’s “ English Variant” ? 

As a matter of fact, however, notwithstanding the vast immigra- 
tion from European countries, it is easy to exaggerate, if not the 
heterogeneity of the American people, the potentiality for mischief 
involved in that heterogeneity. Making every allowance for even 
the Irish element, the non-Teutonic and non-Scandinavian blood in 
America will not in the long run be able to disturb the racial sym- 
metry unless the Anglo-Saxon race should, from some climatic 
influence as yet undisclosed, lose that ‘‘ prepotency of transmission ”’ 
which has been its chief characteristic, not only from the time of 
the Norman Conquest, but from the semi-mythical days of Hengist 
and Horsa. 
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The motive power of modern life is commerce, and commerce 
between Europeans in the same country will bring miscegenation, 
and then the indomitable prepotency of transmission which charac- 
terises our race will, as in the past, trample down every obstacle, 
unless, indeed, Humboldt should be right as to the deteriorating 
effect of the climate of the United States upon the Anglo-Saxon 
type. The failure of commerce to produce miscegenation in British 
America is the result not of natural laws of race, but of the artificial 
disturbance of natural laws of race. In order to balance one 
Canada against the other (for entirely mistaken political ends) 
William ‘Pitt did everything possible to prevent miscegenation. 
Had that miscegenation taken place, no one can doubt what would 
have been the effect of Anglo-Saxon prepotency of transmission, 
for the climate of North America above the St. Lawrence on the 
east, and above the 49th parallel on the west, does not exhibit those 
attenuating qualities which attracted Humboldt’s attention. In the 
United States, however, government influence, so far from working 
against natural laws in this respect, is certain to work for them. 

This is why I think that the American claim to a distinct 
nationality may fairly rest upon the same basis as that of the other 
colonies of England. ‘Colonies of England,” I say, and say it 
advisedly. In the Greek sense, indeed, America is the only pure 
colony of England. And although other achievements of our race 
—such, for instance, as that of building up a colossal empire in Asia 
on the basis of a handful of adventurous shop-keepers who had 
quarrelled with their brother shop-keepers of Holland about the 
price of pepper ; and such, again, as the building up a congeries of 
wealthy states upon the basis of a few shiploads of forlorn convicts 
—are exploits of a more dazzling kind than anything we have done 
in America; yet beyond doubt the chief glory of England’s colonis- 
ing genius is exhibited by the United States. But he who would 
for one moment deny that English colonies these States are, would 
proclaim himself to be no scholar and no student of history. Can 
they ever become anything other than English colonies? Can they 
ever become a nation? That is the question which seems to be 
exercising the American mind at the very moment when they ought 
to be asking themselves the much deeper question, Can they, in face 
of the enormous disturbing influences from Continental Europe 
which I have glanced at—to say nothing of those deteriorating 
climatic influences which seem to have impressed Emerson as deeply 
as they impressed Humboldt—hope to remain, what it should be their 
chief pride to remain, colonies of the great mother of the English- 
speaking world? But if it should be found, on discussing this 
matter fully, that no colony inaugurated in stages of the world’s 
history so late as ours can develop into a nation, how can America 
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ever possess that “national literature” which the International 
Copyright Act has just been passed to foster ? 

In order really and truly to transmute a literature whose seeds 
have been imported, to transmute it, 1 mean, into a growth pos- 
sessing indigenous qualities, is there not something more required 
than what individual writers, however strong, can supply? Does 
there not need for such an end a long period of isolation from the 
mother land, a period so long as to give time for the birth of a new 
temper, a temper born of new customs, and, if not of a new folk-lore, 
of a new modification of the old folk-lore ? What was the case in 
Europe? What was the case in Asia? The waters of civilisation 
slowly trickling through ages upon ages on the face of the earth, 
gathered and settled, if such an image may be allowed, in isolated 
lakes and pools; from which, after ages upon ages, other streams 
went trickling slowly out, to gather again and settle into still other 
lakes and pools. But has not the time long since gone by when 
civilisations can thus be inaugurated ? It is in the merest superficial 
sense that history, which often seems to try to repeat itself, ever 
really does so. In the deep sense it is as true of the march of Clio 
as of the march of Nature through all the changes of time, that 
there are “‘no returning footsteps.”’ 

The truth is that the solidarity of the modern civilisations in which 
we move makes the old disparate civilisations of Asia and Europe 
scarcely conceivable to any but systematic students of history. The 
story of the growth of the modern world is simply the record of the 
melting into each other of those lakes and pools of civilisation to 
which I have just alluded. For instance, the small feudal centres 
around which European society crystallised after the death of Char- 
lemagne were necessarily provisional merely. The seeds of dissolu- 
tion were in them from the first, and, after the suzerainties merged 
into each other the growth of new nationalities was not long in 
coming to an end. This was so even before Science came, with her 
steam and her electricity, knitting together, if not consolidating, 
races that were once so wide apart that each had its own literature, 
more or less indigenous. If at the time when Goethe talked to 
Eckermann about his dream of a “ world-literature”’ the distinctions 
between the literatures of Europe had already become less accen- 
tuated than theretofore, what shall be said of those distinctions now ? 
And if those varieties of national flavour which in old days demar- 
cated one literature from another, are, in spite of the diversities 
of language, becoming modified year by year, what shall be said 
about national distinctions among people having a common history, a 
common blood, and a common specch ? 

No American literary historian would affirm that any number of 
books written in the English language would merely because they 
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were produced on Australasian or South African soil, suffice to make 
an Australasian or a South African literature. Where, then, is the 
difference between the United States and the other English colonies? 

Perhaps it may be urged that, in order to discuss this subject 
fairly and fully, I must do so in the light of those famous climatic 
and gastronomic theories of M. Taine, upon which the high philo- 
sophical criticism of France is based. But this, I confess, is beyond 
me ; though to deny that the food a poet eats may have something to 
do with the songs he sings, in the same way that from the black- 
bird’s note may be inferred what have of late been the blackbird’s 
dinners—cherries or worms—might be rash in face of Mr. Moncure 
Conway’s theories about what he calls “ Gastronomic Civilisation.” 

While Mr. Walt Whitman seems to think that, although there 
is for the “ Variant” a great future (when he docs come), his 
originality up to the present moment is inclined to express itself in 
“pork” rather than in poetry, Mr. Moncure Conway, though he 
affirms that the “ Variant’s’’ actual existence has at last been dis- 
covered, admits that he, the discoverer, has been guided by the fact 
that in the gastronomic paradise of America there are many dishes. 

It is not for the well-bred Englishman to endorse too readily 
theories so unpoetical as those of the two American writers I have 
quoted, because, by doing so, the Englishman—bewildered by 
Leaves of Grass, and stifled by American anthologies—would be 
tacitly saying to the one writer “maximise your pork, minimise your 
poetry,” and to the other writer, “let the motto of your ‘ gastro- 
nomic civilisation’ be Advance the national stomach.” 

Yet when Mr. Conway tells us triumphantly that “this superior 
gastronomic civilisation, which will not be disputed, is symbolical,” 
we may, at least, be pardoned for asking him to what the symbol 
applies. No doubt in the Frisian language one and the same word 
(as Carlyle loved to think) does duty to express both soul and 
stomach ; but then we English have even a greater leaven of Frisian 
blood than the Americans themselves, and hence the “ superior 
gastronomic civilisation ” of America can hardly be taken as a sym- 
bol of independent nationality in regard to America’s stomach or 
America’s soul. 

With regard to Mr. Conway’s allegation that ‘on Colonial tables 
English dishes are maintained at whatever cost, while the additions 
offered by nature remain comparatively uncultivated””—this is an 
impeachment which our Canadian poets—a very vigorous fraternity — 
must answer for themselves, Enough for the old country to defend 
as she may her own imperfect gastronomic civilisation—as to which 
Mr. Conway gives an anecdote that is certainly disquieting and might 
have modified materially M. Taine’s views of Shakespeare’s art had 
it been brought before his notice. “It is an old story,” he goes on 
to say, “ that a delicate English lady, at her first dinner in an Ameri- 
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can hotel, asked for the vegetables in season and was presently 
appalled by finding twenty-seven dishes around her. Her experience 
would hardly have been less remarkable had she called for the meats 
or fruits in season. A large proportion of these are of American 
creation ; and, apart from them a number of things which abroad 
are luxuries of the rich, are democratic, so to say, in America.” 

I take it, however, that Mr. Moncure Conway is far too well 
equipped a writer to maintain that, whatever may be the “ gastro- 
nomic superiority’ of America, a new race can be inaugurated on 
American soil by the mere processes of digestion, however fine. All 
he claims is that, from the assimilation of courses so many, so 
various, and so excellent, a ‘“‘ Variant”’ is or will be digested into 
birth, even as, according to that old Norse mythology of which he is 
so fond, “in the maw of the Fenris wolf” the European world is, 
one day, to be digested, through chaos, into a world that is new. If 
he is right the new-comer should of course express himself through 
a literary voice that is new. Are there at present any signs that he 
is doing so? Are there any signs that he is likely to doso? My 
concern here is mainly with poetry. And let me begin by remind- 
ing our friends across the Atlantic that, as a producer of poetry, the 
position of the mother-land of England in relation to America is 
very greatly like that held by the “ Mother city ” of old in relation 
to one of the Greek colonies, 

A poem written in the English language, whether produced in 
England or in some other part of the vast English-speaking world, 
is an English poem, no more and no less, and it has to be judged 
upon its own absolute merits, its own absolute defects. 

The poetry beginning with Piers Plowman and ending, up to now, 
with certain English, American, Canadian, Australian and South 
African bards whose name is legion, is the birthright of every 
English-speaking man wheresoever he may have been born—in 
London or in New York, in Levuka or in the Falkland Islands— 
exactly as a poem in the Greek language was the birthright of every 
Greek whether born in Athens, in Thebes, or in Sparta. Nor is 
there any reason why in the United States or in Canada or in 
Australasia or in Capeland or in Mashonaland English poetic genius 
should not in the twentieth century blossom as vigorously as it 
blossomed in the England of Shakespeare. But English poetry it 
will be—English poetry to be judged by the canons of criticism of 
the mother-land. In any one of these colonies the Shakespeare of the 
twentieth century may be born. But splendid as is the present glory 
of the United States—splendid as is the promise of Canada, Australasia 
and South Africa—these colonies can never produce a Shakespeare 
who is not an English poet. Even if England were to-morrow to be 
sunk under the sea the land of Shakespeare and Milton and Words- 
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worth must remain the mother-land of every English-speaking poet. 
As this article deals mainly with poetry, the prose fiction of America 
cannot be fully discussed here. Perhaps, if it could, I might be 
ready to admit that, although colonial poetry cannot depart from the 
classic note of the mother-land without becoming second-rate, this 
need not be so emphatically affirmed with regard to colonial prose 
fiction ; for it is of the very nature of novels to represent through 
literary expression the husks of life as well as the kernels. 

While Colonial poetry, as belonging to essential art, can only 
depart from the classic note of the mother-land by becoming de- 
teriorated, Colonial prose literature, whose first business is mainly 
that of reflecting the external life of nature or the external life of 
man, may be so steeped in the Colonial atmosphere as to present 
some of the qualities of an indigenous growth. 

But taking Fischer’s definition of art, “life in form,” as being 
better than any other, we must remember that, while in poetry 
form is the very life itself, in prose fiction (as we see in Don 
Quixote, in Gil Blas, in Wuthering Heights, &c.) form may be 
secondary to life. Indeed it is no disparagement to prose fiction 
to say that its form is almost necessarily so lawless and so loose, its 
literary texture is almost necessarily so homely, when compared with 
the opalescent texture of poetry, that it only occasionally passes into 
the region of essential art. And doubtless it is this fact which causes 
every writer who has once tasted the delight of working in a form 
where every word has to be the best he can find, and set in the best 
place, to turn away from his own prose writing, however carefully 
knit together, with an undefined sense of dissatisfaction and of 
failure. 

Colonial prose fiction, therefore, may be tried by Colonial stan- 
dards, and, being found excellent, according to those standards, may 
be absolved from trial before the classic tribunal of the mother-land. 
And of course there is a kind of verse which, partaking largely of 
the quality of prose, may, in like manner, be excellent, though de- 
parting from the classic note. I allude to the familiar or worldly 
or comic verse in which America is so rich. It is of the very 
essence of the Biglow Papers, and of Mr. Bret Harte’s comic verses, 
that they should be Colonial in accent. These are, indeed, typically 
American, but only because, relying as they do upon external acci- 
dents, they lie outside the world of essential art. 

When the author of the Biglow Papers writes a Harvard Ode, 
he gives us a poem which cnly in its intellectual substance is 
American, as distinguished from English. In all artistic quali- 
ties, in everything that goes to distinguish it from a prose oration, 
and to make it a poem, it has to be tried by the same standard, 
even to the smallest nuance of expression, as though it had been 
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written on the shores of the Cumberland lakes. In short, the 
moment that Colonial verse begins to pass into essential art and 
become poetry, it loses all the accidents of its Colonial origin, and 
must stand or fall as a classic. In other words, to be artistic in 
Fischer’s sense, it has to be as purely English as the work of Milton 
or Wordsworth. American poets believe that there is no delicate 
refinement of the most artistic of the poets of England which is not 
as perceptible to them as to us. If they are right, as I am sure they 
are, how can there be a national note distinguishing an American 
from an English poem? In George H. Boker’s sonnet, England, 
there is in intellectual substance an American quality, and a very 
noble one, but from the artistic point of view, where is its American 
accent ? 
‘Stand, thou great bulwark of man’s liberty ! 
Thou rock of shelter, rising from the waye, 
Sole refuge to the overwearied brave 
Who planned, arose, and battled to be free, 
Fell, undeterred, then sadly turned to thee, 
Saved the free spirit from their country’s grave, 
To rise again, and animate the slave, 
When God shall ripen all things. Britons, ye 
Who guard the sacred outposts, not in vain 
Hold your proud peril! Freemen undefiled, 
Keep watch and ward! Let battlements be piled 
Around your cliffs; fleets marshalled, till the main 
Sink under them; and if your courage wane, 
Through force or fraud, look westward to your child.” 


You can turn this poem into a Scotch sonnet by carefully changing 
the “man ”’ into “mon” and chopping off a few of the consonants, 
after the fashion so dear to the Scotchman’s soul. You can say, 

‘Stan’, thou great bulwark o’ mon’s liberty! 
Thou rock o’ shelter, risin’ frae the wave,” 
Or you can turn it into a Dorsetshire sonnet by carefully studying 
William Barnes’s vocabulary and changing every s into a s, or you 
can turn it into a Lincolnshire sonnet by carefully studying the 
Northern Farmer. But not all your study of the elaborate caco- 
graphy which forms so important a part of American local colour 
will enable you to turn it into a serious American sonnet as distin- 
guished from an English one. 


II. 


The fine work of the pocts of America shows, not that there is any 
probability that a national poetry will ever be developed in America, 
but that English poetry can be enriched by English writers born on 
American soil: thus will stand the case, I think, on the Ist of 
July, 1891, when the new Copyright Act, called International, is to 
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come into operation. But could the case ever have stood otherwise ? 
Was there ever a time in the history of America when she could 
have produced an independent literature of essential art ? Was there 
ever a time when Americans could, with some show of reason, have 
said to each other, ‘‘ Let us evolve a Variant—the difficulty of doing 
so under the conditions of modern civilisation will be immense—but 
let us start a literature of our own; let us grow sprouts from our 
own minds upon which our future offspring may browse?” And if 
there ever was a time when Americans might have thus communed 
with themselves with a fair hope of a profitable result, when was it ? 
Without affirming that a time ever did exist when a national Ame- 
rican poetry might have been born, I may remind the reader that 
every community has a plastic period—a period when it is extremely 
sensitive, not only to the impact of external impressions, but to those 
mysterious and spontaneous inner movements of the organism which 
we call the forces of growth. Without such plastic periods no civi- 
lisation could ever have existed ; for even the now stationary civi- 
lisation of China must have moved from primeval barbarism. When 
was the plastic period of the American people? Clearly it was when 
the colony broke away from English rule. In material things the 
energy that creates and the energy that seizes and holds showed then 
an activity which to the old world was astonishing. If ever a national 
literature was to be born this was the time. Under the conditions 
of imperfect communication which then existed, when steam-vessels 
and telegraph cables were not, the isolation of colony from mother- 
land might almost be compared with the isolation of country from 
country in ancient Europe. And after a few years there came another 
war with England, which aided the isolating effect of distance. 
From the very first the Americans had dreamed of their future 
greatness; from the very first they had an eye upon the prospective 
Variant. And what were the means they adopted in order to 
produce him ? 

No doubt after securing their independence the desire of the 
Colonists to become a separate nation was natural enough, especially 
after having suffered as they had suffered from the blundering of 
King George and his ministers. But what were the means they 
adopted for securing this end? Well, these means, though they 
may no doubt be paralleled in history for unfairness, are in the matter 
of humour without any kind of parallel. No doubt, it may be said 
in a general way that if there is laughter in heaven the spectacle of 
national selfishness defeating its own ends at every turn must form 
the most exhilarating scenes of the human comedy. No student of 
history will deny, that communities are, except in rare cases, without 
conscience. It is not in man the individual, it is in man as massed in 
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communities that the intense selfishness of his nature is most notably 
exhibited. The rascal of the animated kingdom (whose business it is 
to enslave every animal he does not find it profitable to kill), though 
he allows his instinct for wronging his fellow-man to be very much 
toned down in the intercourse of social life, toned down by another and 
a better instinct, that of sympathy, is pitiless when the ameliorating 
effect of personal impact cannot have full play, as occurs when com- 
munities are dealing with communities. No doubt all this may be 
said in a general way of a// communities. And yet there was a 
unique quality in the selfishness of the young American community 
after the War of Independence—a quality which makes the story of 
“Freedom’s Promised Land,” from Washington right down to 
McKinley, the greatest and finest joke of Clio, whose irony, when 
she does joke, puts that of Lucian and Swift to shame, It was a 
double-headed selfishness. America desired to fill her limitless acres 
with immigrant hands to till them ; but, also, she desired to encom- 
pass herself with a protective wall something like that “wall of 
brass” with which, according to Greene’s play, two famous necro- 
mancers once tried to surround England. 

Always the picture of the embryonic Variant seems to have been 
before her eyes. From the beginning of the Republic down to 
the passing of the new Copyright Act, America’s interest in the 
gestation of this problematical babe has been as pathetic a spectacle as 
that of Tennyson’s Queen Mary in hers. For more than a century her 
accouchement with this mythical being has been repeatedly announced, 
though, like that of the Catholic Queen, it always disappointed its 
mother and remained behind. The critics of America have some- 
times asked, ‘“‘ What shall be the subject of the great American epic 
when the national poet shall come to sing it?” I think it should 
be the Genesis of the Variant. As the “heart-thought” of the 
Mahabarata is the crafty devices of the Kauravas in order to keep 
safe their winnings, so the “ heart-thought”’ of the epic I suggest 
should be America’s devices, through more than a century, to 
hasten her accouchement with the Variant and keep him safe. 
For instance, she fraternised with France—politeness forbids 
me to say that she fawned upon France— because France was 
supposed to be the natural enemy of England, mimicking French 
ways (even to talking through her nose in a vain attempt to 
make her Anglo-Saxon organs catch the French nasal), and pro 
testing that Paris and not London was the heaven that alone could 
reward her for leading a virtuous life. She sent out a certain 
Noah Webster of Connecticut, to find a new language for the 
expected Variant, which Noah, however, only returned with the old 
words of the motherland wrongly spelt. With these queer-looking 
words she filled her school-books, and worse, she filled these same 
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books with carefully prepared misrepresentations of the old country, 
in order that unwitting American children should be brought up in 
a permanent temper of antagonism towards the people of the mother- 
land. These school-books she filled with misrepresentations so 
impudent and so persistent that a foreigner looking into them must 
needs suppose that they were inspired, not by a fervid desire to pre- 
pare for a future Variant and train him up in the way he should go, 
but by a deep racial hatred. While every English writer eagerly 
did her justice—more than justice—in the matter of that old 
struggle, she fixed it in the brains of her little children that 
England was the home of all that is cruel, ruffianly, mean, and 
cowardly, instead of telling them that across the Atlantic was a 
great people whose blood flowed in American no less than in 
English veins, a people who through no fault of their own, but 
through the blundering of a stupid king and his stupid advisers, 
were long ago supposed to be at quarrel with the people of America, 
but at quarrel with them never were. These and a thousand other 
foolish things she did in order to surround by a brazen wall an 
English Variant that, as yet, was as “aerial ”’ in his essence as Queen 
Mary’s own imaginary babe. 

But, as I have said, there is nothing in the world so short-sighted 
as selfishness ungoverned by conscience 





nothing in the world so 
sure to defeat itself in the end. If it is humorous to think that 
the selfish stealing of Corsica, which (poisoning the blood of France 
with Napoleon) led on to the corruptions of the Napoleonic courts, 
and thence to a sterility that is withdrawing her from her place in 
the forefront of the world—if it is humorous to think that it was 
the selfishness of a dominant party in England that lost her the 
American colonies—what shall we say of the selfish desire of America 
to build around her imaginary offspring a wall of brass by cheating 
the devil while the devil was cheating her? The same smartness 
which compelled her to go on squeezing between the lips of her own 
children the sour and poisonous whey conveyed in her school-books 
impelled her also to go on despoiling her slandered mother of all 
the rich milk she could supply. While the school-books told the 
children that England was a poor effete little old island, filled by 
rogues whom even Providence could only prevent being mischievous 
by providing that they should also be fools, she carefully stole her 
own mother’s Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, Reade, Trollope, 
Besant, Hardy, Black, and the rest, whose every rich and noble 
word gave the lie to every slanderous word that the school-books 
contained. She took it for granted, as Margaret Fuller well put it, 
that, “because the United States printed and read more books, 
magazines, and newspapers than all the rest of the world, they had 
really, therefore, a literature.” She took it for granted that the 
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literary genius of Great Britain “ darting its rays,” as De Tocqueville 
says, “into the forests of the New World,” could foster a literature 
that was other than British, and went on, like Tennyson’s Mary, 
with her maternal pans about a babe that had not as yet even a 
sooterkin’s existence :— 


** He hath awaked! he hath awaked! 

He stirs within the darkness! .. . 

The second Prince of Peace, 

The great unborn defender of the Faith, 

Who will avenge me of mine enemies— 

He comes and my star rises.” 
And now, what was the measure of success won by this method of 
slandering the mother country, and robbing her at the same time? It 
set working a mischief in America itself, which is as yet only in 
the bud. It is one of the causes which are hopelessly dividing the 
cultivated class of America from the most prejudiced and narrow- 
minded class in the civilised world—America’s illiterate mob. For, 
while the whole of the masses, and the larger portion of the bourgeois 
class, lacking the opportunity of enlightenment which their superiors 
possess, continue to accept the fantastic falsehoods they imbibed at 
school, the better classes soon begin to study our contemporary 
literature with intelligent eyes, and become filled with an irresistible 
longing to visit the country which produced it. This fact is, of 
course, fatal to the architecture of the brazen wall the mob demands. 
The hearty, smiling personage standing on this side of the “ Atlantic 
ferry’ with open arms to receive the American visitor, is none other 
than the hateful John Bull depicted in the school-books. No sooner 
does an American reach London than he finds that his mere nationality 
acts as a charm—acts as a letter of introduction into the best society 
where he is fitted to move. There are certain American writers, I 
believe, who enlarge upon what they call “Anglo-mania ”’ 





in America, 
but, clearly, the mania of loving-kindness between the two countries 
is all on one side of the Atlantic. In London it is better to be an 
American than an Englishman. Nothing is more common than to 
find asa postscript appended to an invitation to a dinner or a garden- 
party the persuasive words, ‘Some interesting Americans are 
expected.” 

Fascinating as is the personality of Mr. Lowell, he did not 
exaggerate in the smallest degree when he affirmed that the cordiality 
of his reception here was due to the fact of his being an American 
almost more than to the fact of his being Mr. Lowell. 

But what about the poor homespun vulgarian left on the other 
side of the water? What about him who has never had an oppor- 
tunity of unlearning the sour hatred of the Britisher, which is 
considered to be a necessary part of American patriotism ? He does 
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not understand all this. How should he? He looks with suspicion 
upon every prominent personage whose movements in England are 
recorded in the American newspapers, much as a Chinaman looks 
upon any rumours that reach his village concerning any plenipo- 
tentiary foregathering with the outer barbarian in Europe. 

From this he proceeds to look with suspicion upon the cultivated 
class to which the prominent personage belongs. And when we 
remember that it is this very homespun vulgarian of America under 
whose feet the neck of American culture lies, we may well fear that 
mischief looms this way. 

One of the fruits of America’s ill-advised attitude towards England 
is to be seen in the nature of the Copyright Act itself. That the 
leading men in American letters, headed by Mr. Lowell, Mr. Sted- 
man, Mr. Winter, Mr. Moncure Conway, and others, were guided by 
the motives of scholars and gentlemen in all they said and did with 
regard to this Act, no one can doubt who has the privilege of a 
personal acquaintance with them. But alas! our friend the “ Ameri- 
can patriot ”’ could not be made to unlearn his lesson that to despoil 
England as well as to hate her, is America’s sacred duty. 

To suppose that a Copyright Bill such as these eminent and high- 
minded writers wanted had a chance of passing, was to display a 
noble Quixotism into which but very few English authors ever 
passed. 

To proclaim that the Bill was intended to do justice to the British 
author, who for generations has been despoiled, was—alas for these 
gentlemen !—a very poor way of recommending it to a people reared 
on American traditions. In order to insure its passing in any form, 
it was necessary that the class that is playing ducks and drakes not 
only with the honour of America, but with her very existence as a 
civilised community, should be told that the Bill was a protective 
measure ; first for the working printers, paper-makers, and binders of 
America ; secondly for the master printers, paper-makers, and binders 
of America ; thirdly for the poor defrauded authors of America, whose 
genius has been swamped by cruel English invaders ever since the 
days of Washington ; and lastly for the poor defrauded Variant who, 
being now fully born, demanded to be fed and fostered upon sprouts 
from his native soil. For although the raw, untutored and un- 
travelled American may be guided by mercenary motives in most 
things, he has still one sentiment or rather passion—that hatred 
of England which he imbibed at school. 

Whatsoever was generous or even approached generosity in the 
Bill had to be carefully neutralized before it had the remotest 
chance of passing, and now it is a monument of the meanness and 
the greed of a people who ought to be great—a monument only less 
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colossal and only less grotesque than the astounding McKinley Act 
itself. 


There was once a certain Irishman—a patriot, I believe—named 
Patrick Hogan, who, on being warned that his sow would certainly 
devour her litter as soon as they were born, said, ‘‘ Faix, an’ if she does 
eat ’em, I’ll jis lock her up in a sty by herself.” George Borrow told 
me this story during a delightful ramble, sniffing the while, as was 
his wont, the summer wind as it drew the honey-scents from the 
gorse-flowers of Wimbledon Common. “And,” said he, in his 
quaint Norfolk accent, “although Pat, the moment she had et up 
the pegs, locked away the sow in another sty, he did not succeed 
in saving one.” 

Are the Americans a little late—a century too late, say—in passing 
an Act to protect their literature? Would not the July after 
the birth of the Republic have been a better date for such an Act 
to begin its work than the July of 1891. In treating of America as 
the great modern architect of brazen walls, will history have to draw 
the same lesson from the Copyright Act as she draws from the 
famous plot of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay to build their brazen 
wall around England by cheating the devil? While the two magi- 
cians lay dozing and dreaming of success, the Brazen Head, by 
whose means alone the wall could be built, exclaimed “ Zime is ;” 
then after a while, “ Time was ;” then, “ Time is past ;” and finally, 
hurling itself on the floor of the cell in a noise of thunder and a 
smell of sulphur, ruined the necromancers’ plot altogether. By 
making men forget that in all human matters there are the same 
three periods, the devil generally contrives to win the game. 

If, in the beginning of their Republic, the Americans had been 
less smart—if they had dealt like honourable gentlemen with English 
writers, thereby protecting their own literary growths as they are 
at last by this Act trying to protect them, what effect would this 
have had upon the planting and fostering of the national literature 
they crave? Suppose that the young American had been developed, 
not only by means of numberless “ vegetables in season,” but also 
by the sprouts and flowers of America’s own literary growth ; suppose 
that, at the founding of the Republic, a rigid Copyright Act had 
been passed, not only in order to do justice to England, but also in 
order to save their own markets from being destroyed by that same 
injustice, would this act of honesty have so protected the literary 
growths of America that they would have furnished Europe not only 
with indigenous “ pork” mentioned by Mr. Walt Whitman, but 
also with the indigenous poetry that a century of effort has not 
enabled them to produce ? 
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If it is the fact that the protective power of such an Act operating 
upon the intellectual forces of the community during its most plastic 
stages of growth would have given America a literature which could 
properly have been called American, if it would really have turned 
a colonial poetry into a national one—then the story of America is 
but another illustration of the great truth that nothing is strong but 
justice and fair dealing. But whether or not this would have been 
the case, I for one—I, who among Americans number some of my 
dearest friends—do not and cannot regret it; do not and cannot 
regret that English poetry is henceforth for ever to be strengthened 
and enriched by American genius, and that no American can write 
poetry without being, for the time that he is occupied with his art, 
as truly an Englishman as I am. 

So full is America of every kind of Anglo-Saxon force, so full of 
literary as well as mechanical genius, that I believe the great English 
writers of the twentieth century may well be born on American soil ; 
for I dissent entirely from the American lexicographer, Mr. J. R. 
Bartlett, when he says that ‘there is in the best authors and speakers 
of Great Britain a variety in the choice of expression, a correctness 
in the use of the particles, and an idiomatic vigour and raciness of 
style to which few American writers or none can attain,” though he 
tells us that “ the ripest scholars in America” share his views upon 
the point. And this I know, that should it actually occur that the 
leading English writers of the twentieth century are born upon 
American soil, the greeting they will receive in the old home is 
foreshadowed as truly as pleasantly in the cordial reception that has 
already been given to writers like Washington Irving, Emerson, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edgar Poe, Longfellow, Prescott, J. R. Lowell, 
Motley, Stedman, Wendell Holmes, Moncure Conway, and the rest. 


TrEoporEeE Watts. 
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Years ago, in the haleyon days of the Grosvenor, when Mr. Burne- 
Jones and M. Tissot, Mr. Watts and Mr. Whistler exhibited side by 
side, we seemed to breathe a new air when we entered its galleries, 
and to live in a world wherein every one who painted knew why he 
painted, and devoted himself to the interpretation of nature just 
because he saw in her something that it was not given to everybody 
to see, and had therefore a message—more or less acceptable—to 
deliver to the world. Those old days live again in the exhibition of 
the Société Nationale in the Champ de Mars. We may dislike 
M. Roll and we may not care for M. Chabas, but we shall find here 
many things that we do like, and among those that delight us less 
we recognise the good gifts of individuality, and novelty, and truth. 
For the artists here are mainly occupied in painting the world as 
they see it, or interpreting the effects which are beautiful to their 





senses, not in reproducing admired effects which have been repro- 
duced already a thousand times, nor in conforming to the received 
standard of Academic correctness. 

If we want Academic art we can have it at the Salon, or even, for 
that matter, at our own Academy, though we find it better repre- 
sented in the Paris galleries, for even the most commonplace French 
artists are too thoroughly masters of their craft to be content with 
the d-peu-pres so painfully frequent in English painting, and so fatal 
to a style of art whose chief merit is correctness. Imagination and 
sense of beauty may not be met with more often here than in Lon- 
don, but, at all events, there is greater enthusiasm, and difficulties 
are sought that they may be triumphantly surmounted—an attitude 
of mind more respectable, if not more artistic, than that which sub- 
stitutes the easier for the best. In an exhibition of more than three 
thousand works of art there must, of course, be numerous exceptions 
to any generalization; there may be a hundred productions of 
untaught genius in the Champs Elysées, but as a whole the exhibi- 
tion is Academic, respectable, and uninspired—typified by the vast 
“Fall of Babylon” of M. Rochegrosse, with its multiplicity of 
clever, unlovely details. M. Rochegrosse draws well; his perspec- 
tive appears perfect ; his decorative details are not always destitute 
of beauty, his human forms are correct ; he has a fine courage in the 
matter of colour, and is indeed in all ways brave to audacity, for he 
is only twenty-six years old, and has the energy and joy in effort 
proper to his age. He has also patience and enthusiasm, for this 
enormous painting is said to beat the record of size, and to be the 
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biggest oil painting in the world. I doubt whether it could make 
good this claim—there are Tintoretto, Veronese, and (pardon the 
association) Gustave Doré to be reckoned with; but, at all events, 
it is enormous, and represents the honest work of three industrious 
years of youth ; nothing is shirked or scamped in it, though it is as 
true that nothing is really finely painted. The canvas is of square 
shape, and the foreground is occupied by many sleeping figures 
much over life-size, and by the remains of a feast consisting of game 
pie, lobster, and other delicacies, which we had not supposed a part 
of the Babylonian bill of fare. Possibly M. Rochegrosse has verified 
his menu; in any case, no one would complain of his dishes were 
not their execution too coarse and hard to be artistic, though judged 
by a standard of delicacy and feeling far less rigorous than one 
applies to a still-life by M. Fantin-Latour or Mdlle. Lemaire. The 
detail is typical of the whole; the picture is surprisingly deficient 
in style, dignity, sentiment, and sense of beauty in either composi- 
tion, form, colour, tone, or illumination, considering that it is the 
work of an able man. Neither is its tragedy impressive ; the Per- 
sians are in the gateway of the palace: in a few moments the sleep- 
ing revellers will be put to death; already one or two have awoke 
from their heavy slumber to the horror in store for them, and are 
expressing their consternation in attitudes which have long been 
approved by farce or melodrama. 

But the breath of life is wanting: we have no belief that either 
the warriors with woollen wigs and beards, or the ladies who make 
such liberal display of their ample charms, have a greater interest 
in the part they play than supernumeraries at a circus. M. Roche- 
grosse has not yet the art of concealing art, and he has been so 
occupied with conquering the difficulties of his tremendous task that 
he has forgotten that his models ought not to look like models, and 
the note of sincerity has escaped him, with the result that we are no 
more moved to pity or horror by the doom of Babylon than by the 
nightly destruction of Rome at the Hippodrome. The painting 
convinces us no more than the tableau vivant. There is nothing 
simple in it, nothing characteristic, nothing personal or unexpected 
in any one of the sprawling figures ; nothing of the truth and charm 
that distinguishes what has been felt from what has been carefully 
thought out. The warriors have saved their decency from the 
wreck of their morals and are clothed in heavy fabrics from head to 
foot, while their female companions seem perfectly warm and com- 
fortable in a few bracelets and anklets or at most a transparent 
petticoat. Each and all of these costumes are remarkable, but the 
most surprising are a petticoat of blue chenille netting, and a pair 
of leggings made of lilac ribbon with trunk hose of mousseline de 
chiffon ; indeed, we learn from both this picture and the “ Death of 
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Sardanapalus ” of M. Chalon that the divided skirt found much 
favour among the courtesans of antiquity—the bodice being utterly 
dispensed with. The dress is ugly, and the attitudes of the wearers 
remarkably ungraceful; still the “ Fall of Babylon” is obviously 
the favourite picture of the Salon and has utterly eclipsed the 
“ Death of Sardanapalus,” which is big and naked and vulgar enough 
to have had a popular success had it not encountered such a formid- 
able rival. Another of the leading pictures leaves us as cold, though 
it has qualities of style, reserve and dignity unknown to MM. Roche- 
grosse and Chalon, for the “ Voiite d’Acier”’ of M. Laurens, though 
masterly and correct, cannot rank among the most successful 
conceptions of the artist. Yet the subject is a good one, and the 
contrast between the resolute members of the National Assembly whose 
drawn swords form the roof of steel, and the feeble well-meaning 
Louis XVI., are given with strength and moderation, and the cold 
tones always affected by this painter produce an impression that 
accords well with the subject. But this also is a scene from the 
theatre, not from life, though from a theatre of distinction and 
refinement, differing from M. Rochegrosse as widely as the Francais 
from the Hippodrome, but equally an affair of the model and 
costumier. 

The liveliest picture of the show is less conspicuously placed ; it is 
the “Saintes Maries” of M. Gervais, a young and comparatively 
unknown painter, who bas sprung suddenly into fame by this exqui- 
site rendering of the pretty Méridionale legend whereby we learn 
that the three Maries were thrown naked and without food into an 
open boat after the events of the life of Christ and left to perish. 
But they were miraculously sustained, and after many dangers the 
good boat landed them on a desert spot whereon the city of Mar- 
seilles now stands. 

M. Gervais has chosen the moment when at the sunset hour the 
little ship drifts into the low and sedgy shore, and a great flock of 
herons, startled from their resting-place, fly like a cloud across the 
sunlit sky which, with a broad expanse of rippling blue sea, forms a 
bright harmonious background for the ruddy browns of the weather- 
beaten boat and the admirable flesh tones, sunburned yet delicate, of 
the women. Nothing could be more pure than their nude forms, 
although neither in face nor figure are they impossibly beautiful ; 
they are admirably drawn, the modelling is of exceptional research 
and delicacy, and the only possible reproach is that the charm of 
two of the figures is too voluntary—a lack of simplicity the more 
to be deplored because it is the only fault of a picture of rare beauty. 
Both exhibitions contain excellent studies of the nude, but none will 
compare with these figures of M. Gervais for modesty and charm, 
and no other exhibition can rival him in steering between the oppos- 
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ing difficulties of coarseness and waxy conventionality. His work 
is the more remarkable because beauty either of form, sentiment, or 
colour is little represented in the Salon, and (always excepting land- 
scape) the pictures which charm by their loveliness may be counted 
on one hand. This beautiful work of M. Gervais, the “ Printemps 
Fleuré”’ of M. Lamy—a garden scene with nymphs, fountains, pea- 
cocks, flowering trees on the approved pattern but of great elegance 
and charm of colour—and the delightful little “ Printemps” of M. 
Kowalsky nearly exhaust the list. Seldom, however, do we sec a 
picture so pleasing and so true as this sunny hay meadow, with three 
graceful little girls despoiling it of flowers. The warmth and sun- 
light, the brightness and the hot reflections on the children’s frocks 
and faces are admirably expressed. 

The vast size of the Salon is doubtless in part the cause of the 
impression it makes of wearisomeness and dulness, for if there is little 
to impress, there is, as in the Academy, a high average of merit, and 
many of the portraits have a vivacity and charm that might be 
studied with advantage by our English portrait painters; the pearls 
of the collection being two small panels by M. Chartran, representing 
Mdlle. Brandés of the Vaudeville Theatre, and an elderly lady, 
Madame K——. As works of art these gems are of equal value, but 
the lively young face of Mdlle. Brandés, deliciously youthful and fresh 
amid quiet surroundings, renders her portrait the more attractive. 
In the monumental style, the portrait of Madame Cahn, in white 
satin and pearls, by M. Bonnat, is masterly, and will be much admired 
by those who affect the heavy impasto and chill tones of this artist, 
who also exhibits a powerful nude study of the young Samson over- 
coming a lion, which compels our admiration rather than excites it. 

The Salon is not the home of genre painting, and few of the 
examples exhibited rise above the commonplace; though two, at 
least, are admirable—M. Geoffroy’s powerful rendering of the 
miseries of “ L’ Asile de Nuit,” and the “ Last Communion ”’ of Mr. A. 
Chevalier-Tayler, which looks even better here than in the Academy 
last year. 

Most of the striking pictures in the Salon are by young men, and 
the schism of the Société Nationale was led by the veteran Meis- 
sonier. Nevertheless youth with its ardour, its earnestness and 
strong conviction, characterises the new society, so that the Exhi- 
bition of the Champ de Mars is before all things interesting. 
Measured either by the size or number of exhibits, it is very much 
the smaller show, and yet is the more comprehensive, for the 
painters and sculptors have opened the door to their humbler 
brothers, and the “salles” that divide the four long “ galleries ” 
devoted to oil paintings are opened to art-products in metal, glass, 
and ceramics, as well as to designs. 
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The innovation is healthy, for if art be more than an exotic 
growth in a nation, it cannot be restricted to sculpture and picture- 
making: and when we reflect on the vast number of pictures already 
in existence, we feel that the sacrifice of painting to the humbler 
arts would be a less calamity than the persistence of the present 
tendency of all persons of moderate artistic gifts and education to 
devote themselves to painting. But time will not allow us to linger 
among the domestic arts: the few and severely-chosen exhibits will 
repay attention ; but painting, not pottery, is the question of the 
moment. Moreover, the attraction of the picture-gallerics is greater, 
for among nine hundred and fifty paintings there are barely two 
hundred that are commonplace. ‘The first impression on entering 
is of the surprising difference of the two shows, The pictures here 
are comparatively small; there is no restriction as to the number of 
works an artist may contribute; and although in a few instances it 
has been found necessary to divide the exhibit, the rule is that the 
works of each artist shall be grouped together. The galleries are 
well lighted, and the hanging has been carried out with much care. 
Nothing is skied, nothing badly placed, and a sufficient space is left 
between the pictures to secure each artist against injury from the 
scale or coloration of his neighbours’ work. The artist gains much, 
the visitor even more, for the pictures are seen as easily and fairly 
as in the studio, and a much clearer recollection is retained than 
where the paintings are packed together, with no arrangement save 
that of dimension or the alphabetic order of the artists’ names. The 
feeling of bewilderment and dismay with which we take our first 
glance round the confusion of the Academy or the Salon is obviated 
at the Champ de Mars. Picture-secing is here an enjoyment, as 
it should be, instead of the effort it becomes in an overcrowded 
gailery. Then, too, most of the pictures are marked by strong 
individuality, so that we are interested even where we are critical. 

Mythology is to the French artist what prose-fiction is to the 
English, and he turns to that and to ancient history when motives fail 
him, as naturally as our painters turn to Dr. Primrose and my Uncle 
Toby. There was a time when even M. Dagnan-Bouveret, now a 
leader of the naturalists, was a pupil of M. Bouguereau, and, like his 
master, devoted to nymphs and goddesses. It is said that, having 
painted some classic scene, he showed the result to Corot, who approved 
it, saying, “It is very beautiful, Dryvads and nymphs are beautiful, only 
they are not the only beautiful things in the world, and a little lamb 
that frisks in the meadows is also beautiful.””? M. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
one of the foremost and chief ornaments of the New Society, has 
long been of Corot’s mind, and, indeed, the Champ de Mars is the 
home of that Manch of art which illustrates the peasant-spirit— 
that serious, simple, home-loving, idyllic side of French character, 
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which found its most poetic expression in the art of Millet, and its 
most powerful in that of Bastien-Lepage. There is no second 
Millet in the Champ de Mars, and the younger Bastien-Lepage 
does not share the genius of his great brother ; but the idealism of 
everyday things and the beauty of truth inspire a great proportion 
of the exhibitors. Foremost among the idealists is M. Puvis-de- 
Chavannes, so well known to all visitors to Paris by his beautiful 
series of ‘The Legend of St. Genevieve ” in the Pantheon, and his 
still finer paintings in the College of the Sorbonne. This year, also, 
M. Puvis-de-Chavannes is busy with decorative panels, and his works 
have in consequence a pale, pure tone, better fitted for the stony 
environment that they will have in the Town Halls of Rouen and 
Paris, than the rich red of the walls of Gallery II. in the Champ 
de Mars. The colours are a little bleached by their surroundings, 
but, though seen to disadvantage, the grace and dignity of these 
panels of “ Pottery” and “Ceramics” (for Rouen), and still 
more the beautiful “Summer” (for Paris), make them some of the 
noblest works of the year’s art. Another founder of the Society, 
whose powers increase year by year, is M. Cazin, who exhibits 
eleven landscapes, combining a realism and simplicity that is almost 
Dutch with the highest poetic qualities, and an extreme sense of 
beauty. The jewel of these jewels is the cloudless “‘ Midnight,” a 
summer night as full of peace and sweet solemnity as such nights 
are in nature. The scene is charming but ordinary: only a canal 
hemmed in by the houses and walled gardens of some old French 
town; but M. Cazin, like nature, can put supreme beauty, even 
majesty, into such simple scenes, and all the stillness of the summer 
night envelops us as we stand before the picture. Less majestic, 
but scarcely less beautiful, are the other landscapes, “A Road in 
Flanders,’ simple as the famous “ Road” by Hobbema, and not un- 
worthy to compare with it; the “Stone Bridge,” the ‘“ Country 
Town,” “ November Evening,” and ‘“ A Northern Cottage ’’—a poor 
homestead amid the sand dunes of Boulogne, with a grey donkey 
meditatively chewing the coarse hard grass. With even less than 
the lamb in the meadow M. Cazin can make beauty; but his work 
is so widely known, and so generally appreciated, that we must turn 
to other things. 

Unlike the Salon, this exhibition owes little to outsiders: Meis- 
sonier’s water-colour is a great attraction, and many of the most 
prominent exhibitors, like MM. Puvis-de-Chavannes and Cazin, are 
founders, among them MM. Bésnard, Beraud, Carolus-Duran, Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Diez, Gervex, Montenard, and Roll, while MM. Boldini, 
Blanche, Carriére, Carrier-Belleuse, Friant, Skredsvig, Stevens 
and Mesdames Breslau and Lemaire are members or associates, who 
may exhibit an indefinite number of works, while outsiders also may 
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submit as many as they choose for exhibition; thus M. Aublet, 
though unconnected with the society, sends eleven pictures, and M. 
Weets exhibits nine. The restriction of the Salon to two works 
irrespective of size is at once an advantage and a disadvantage ; it 
raises the chances of all painters, but it also encourages them to 
work on a terribly large scale; for two of the small portraits of M. 
Weets would bring little notice in the Salon, whereas the nine 
placed together hold their own very bravely against larger canvases. 
But, of course, only painters of fame or great gifts stand a chance 
of acceptance in a society which numbers 126 members among 
306 exhibitors, who contribute 950 paintings between them, while 
the Salon, with less than double the number of canvases, gives hospi- 
tality to more than four times as many artists as are received in 
the Champ de Mar. 

The chances of the young are therefore greater in the Salon, but 
Art is a hard mistress, and unless a man have such a degree of talent 
as will ensure the reception of his work in any gallery he will do 
wisely to turn to a less ungrateful trade. Good pictures are no doubt 
refused from time to time; popular pictures never, and the good 
work that is turned away is always so out of keeping with the public 
taste that the painter would be little better off if it were accepted. 
Accepted or refused, he must wait for a change of fashion unless he 
be cynical enough to make fun of the world by adding oddity to his 
talents. It is said that M. Carriére, who appears to be totally colour- 
blind, has really the normal vision, and that he adopted the abuse of 
raw umber to force the public to recognise his art ; if so he has suc- 
ceeded: the public gapes and stares in front of his deathly mono- 
chromes, attracted as much by the portrait of M. Daunet as by the 
ghastly lifelessness of colour, and critics lament that an artist of so 
much talent should spoil work that has so many admirable qualities 
by an unworthy trick. M. Boldini is eccentric in another way: he 
sees the world in its normal colour, but places his sitters in poses so 
ungainly and ill-bred that our admiration for the vivacity of the 
faces is lost in amazement at the disposal of the legs. We have but 
to turn to the exhibit of M. Bésnard to see that vivacity and grace, 
spontaneity and good-breeding are compatible, for never have the 
bright eyes and lively humour of a happy girl been more happily 
depicted than in the younger of “ Les Mdlles. D .’ The back- 
ground is too “impressionist’”’ to convey any idea to the eye of the 
unregenerate, but from the green reflections on the bare necks 
and arms of the girls we suppose them to be in a conservatory, and 
wish that the principles of the artist had allowed him to place them 
somewhere where cross lights would have been less unjust to their 
fresh fair skins, but as he has done justice to the delicacy of their 
forms and the charm of their youth and pretty movements, we must 
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not quarrel with him on account of the extreme susceptibility to 
reflected light and colour that is characteristic of his work. His 
other portrait, “M. and Mdme. Ch—— at the Piano,” is much less 
successful, but of his three small sketches, one, “The Annunciation,” 
is of rare beauty. The half-length figure of the Virgin is full of 
purity and charm, and slightly though it is sketched, well expresses 
the dreamy ecstacy of her mood. She is on the flat house-roof among 
her pigeons and, leaning on the stone coping, she looks over the 
distant landscape where the retreating angel skims up the river with 
outstretched wings. Rough and small though it is, this little sketch 
of M. Bésnard’s is the one religious picture of the year, for he alone 
has entered into the spirit of the subject, and suggested an angel 
who is an angel, not a fairy or a cupid, and a Virgin who is purer 
and holier than her visitant. Moreover, the colour, glowing and 
warm and pure, in tones of golden green, warm, white, and brown, 
is in harmony with the theme. M. Hacker has an interesting con- 
ception of the subject, but it fails in beauty, and though the treat- 
ment of M. Agache is remarkably pretty, the Virgin looks as though 
she was giving only half her attention to the recital of a lesson that 
the pretty little angel does not quite know. Artificiality is not 
the defect of the Magdalen of M. Edelfet, for the face of the 
pentitent is red and sodden with tears ; but the artist fails, as so many 
greater have failed, in the figure of the Redeemer, and the insig- 
nificance of the Christ is also the weak point of a more interesting 
picture—M. Skredsvig’s remarkable “The Son of Man.” Following 
in the footsteps of M. Uhde, M. Skredsvig has brought Palestine to 
the north, and the Son of Man wears the brown dress of the modern 
working man. M. Skredsvig has placed Him in the middle-dis- 
tance, where He forms the centre of a group of peasants—the 
blind, the halt, and the lame, while the doctor, the priest, and 
the pastor discuss this invasion of their prerogative. The middle- 





distance is rendered commonplace by the types selected, and is re- 
duced to insignificance by the superiority of a foreground touching 
and original; on the right hand a poor fellow wheels his sick wife 
cn a barrow to the place where the miracle-worker stands, and on 
the left peasants spread a carpet before their door with pots of 
fuchsia and balsam and rose, to honour the expected guest who is on 
Ilis way to heal their sick. 

Sacred subjects are of all the most difficult to treat, and either 
because of the modern dress or because the figure is too far in the 
distance the Christ of M. Skredsvig lacks impressiveness ; yet artists 
are compelled to choose between spiritual truth and historic truth, 
and the object of a sacred picture is not to give a correct representa- 
tion of the manners and customs of the Jews in the first century. 
The Italian masters knew little and cared less for archxological cor- 
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rectness, and many of their most impressive pictures are as inaccu- 
rate from this point of view as that of M. Skredsvig. Religious 
truth is not for the Jew only, and the Son of Man is the spiritual 
brother of the devout Swede of this century as actually as of the 
Hebrew of the first. So far M. Skredsvig is within his rights, 
only he has fallen into the pitfall that lies in wait for the realist, 
and, in trying to make his Christ human, has made Him common- 
place. Nevertheless, the intention is good, and the picture has 
many beauties, only before attempting another sacred subject he 
should study four modern masterpieces: the “ Christ Blessing Little 
Children” of M. Whore; the “Tobias and the Angel” of M. Cazin; 
the “ Virgin and Child” of M. Dagnan-Bouveret; and D. G. 
Rossetti’s “ Annunciation ’”’—to learn from them to what point the 
artist may be ordinary in matters of dress, detail, and type, and yet 
remain inspired. 

But if M. Skredsvig is uninspired, what shall we say of M. 
Béraud’s rendering of “The Magdalen in the House of the Phari- 
see’ ?—the small picture that excites more notice than all the large 
ones put together. M. Béraud has introduced a Christ with the 
nimbus and flowing robes of tradition into a company of Parisians in 
frockcoats. All who visited the Salon, 1889, must remember his 
wonderfully clever portrait-group of the staff of the Débats news- 
paper, with M. Renan in the centre, a composition which is recalled 
in many ways by this supper at the Pharisee’s. Like it, this new 
work is small and astonishingly clever ; moreover, more than one sitter 
for the earlier picture has acted unconsciously as model for the later. 
Despite the addition of a thin grey beard, every one identifies the 
host with M. Renan, and among the guests are men who resemble 
M. Léon Say, M. Jules Simon, M. Joseph Reinach, and M. Quatre- 
fague, all dressed in the latest fashion, and grouped round the table 
for coffee and cigarettes. In the foreground a lady in evening dress has 
thrown herself at the feet of Christ, whose garb and halo are not only 
out of place in such a scene but turn into grotesque; the worldliness, 
shallowness, and cynicism are ably expressed in the faces round 
the table—each is a masterpiece of scorn, contempt, and disbelief 
in goodness, but the obvious Divinity of the Christ destroys the 
dramatic effect of the work though not its moral. The face of the 
Redeemer is ordinary, the pose conventional, and possibly M. 
Béraud has had recourse to the halo and Eastern garb from a sense 
of the limitation of his cleverness ; but, had he been able to infuse 
divinity into a figure dressed in a blouse or the brown dress of a 
Franciscan friar his picture would have been immeasurably more 
telling. As it is it shocks either our feeling or our conventionality, 
and strikes us as an insult to religion ; our instinct is possibly just, 
and the picture may have been planned merely to create a success of 
scandal; but the motive of the artist does not concern us, and the 
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figure of Christ is irreproachable, from the point of view of reverence ; 
for the insult is not aimed at religion, nor the sneer at Him who par- 
dons the sinful woman, but at the modern Pharisees, against whom 
the indictment is only too well founded. But we come to the 
Champ de Mars to study pictures, not social problems, so let us 
fight our way out of the dense crowd that surrounds this favourite 
work, and see at what the crowd opposite is looking: alas, here 
we find no escape from indictments against society: for the love of 
our neighbour is more grimly and sternly commented on in Meis- 
sonier’s tragic drawing of the victims of the barricade. The poor 
wretches, killed by their fellow-citizens, lie dead and dying in the 
grotesque and awful postures of anguish; sinister stains, brown 
rather than red, blot the miserable figures, and the men and stones 
of the street are begrimed with smoke and blood. All is torn and 
broken, dirtied and spoiled: it is impossible to imagine a more 
tensely tragic picture of the horrors of civil war. 

The successes of the Champ de Mars all fall to the small pictures: 
Cazin’s landscapes, the “ Magdalen” andthe“ Barricade” areallof small 
dimensions, and the crowd collects in scarcely a less degree round 
the exhibit of M. Friant comprising two admirable portraits of the 
MM. Coquelin, and a very delicate portrait of a lady, and a most 
interesting subject piece, which takes its title, ‘Ombres portées,” from 
the shadows flung by the figures on to a whitewashed wall. Nothing 
could be more simple: two young people with tear-stained faces 
take hands at parting, and the merit of the picture lies in the extra- 
ordinary power with which their grief is depicted. They are lovers 
who have fallen upon evil days, and the girl, though she has wept 
her eyes red, has had enough of hunger: she is a little seamstress, 
dressed in the neat black of her class, and her sad face is seen through 
the meshes of a veil of Russian net—a triumph over technical diffi- 
culties so perfect that we forget their existence. The lad, also in 
black, is a roughish specimen of the workman; he holds her hand 
between his, and his ugly face quivers with the dumb intensity of 
expression so often seen on the faces of those who have not learned to 
express themselves in words. But long ere this we ought to have 
been before M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s fine picture of ‘‘ The Conscripts,” 
where five or six young peasants of ordinary type march through the 
street of their village after the drum and the flag. Duty to the 
Fatherland is the motive of this noble and admirably-painted canvas, 
duty none the less fine because it is embraced with the dull simpli- 
city and stolid acquiescence which mingle so largely with the uncon- 
scious heroism of the poor. Within the limits of one article it is 
impossible to note all the interesting pictures; an annotated cata- 
logue would occupy more space than can be given to the subject, and 
it is impossible to linger over even such brilliant work as the por- 
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traits of M. Carolus-Duran, or a picture so pretty as the “Cata- 
chime ” of M. Muenier. 

Both exhibitions are strong in landscape, though perhaps not 
stronger than our own Academy, and in the Champs Elysées the 
flowery “Aftermath” of M. Quignan, the “ Garden ” of M. Guery, and 
the “ Brooklyn Bridge ” of M. Renouf, rise conspicuously above a very 
high average, and in the Champ de Mars such masters of northern 
land and sea as M. Cazin and M. Henry Moore, are seconded by 
such brilliant painters of the south as MM. Montenard and Dauphin, 
while M. Errazuriz is happily inspired by the green pastures of 
England. In simple studies from the nude, too, the honours are 
divided, so that though in all departments of art there is a vastly 
greater proportion of the commonplace in the Salon than in the rooms 
of the Society, the chasm exists chiefly in those branches of art in 
which imagination is needed in choice of subject as well as in method 
of treatment. 

The Salon is Academic, the place of schools, and there we find 
the well-trained average characteristic of the art of schools, and the 
lack of individuality that is its Nemesis, Those of us (surely in 
these days the majority ?) who have worked in schools and studios 
must have noted the stress laid on study from the model, the slight 
encouragement given to such originality as we might possess. 
“ Look at Mr. So-and-so’s drawing!’’—how often have we received the 
instruction, how often been encouraged not to see with our own eyes, 
but to copy the interpretation of one of those demi-gods, the leading 
students. And what has become of the demi-gods ’—young men 
of talent, capable of making a faultless drawing from the model. 
Are they the men whose work we flock to see? Has any one of 
them followed up his school successes with brilliant achievements in 
the world, or shall we not rather find the young leaders among men 
whose circumstances or originality of character prevented them 
from devoting five or six years of their youth to the approved 
methods of the schools? Of course, the study of the nude is as 
essential to the painter as bones to the human figure, but the artist 
has need of so many powers besides that of draughtsmanship, that 
if he have not sufficient natural gift to acquire this without seven 
years’ apprenticeship, he had better turn his energies to another 
craft. Too often draughtsmanship is the only quality taught in the 
school ; too often the model is even posed by the master, though it 
would be far better to make the students each take their turn at 
this, the master confining his function to criticism and instruction. 
Too often, also, the composition class is terribly neglected, whereas a 
weekly composition—not always of subject, but in the utmost pos- 
sible variety of effects, illumination, colour, and line—should be 
insisted on. As things are, the tendency of the school is to foster 
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the heresy that the best artist is the greatest artist, a theory which 
places M. Rochegrosse far before Fra Angelico, whereas M. Roche- 
grosse is not an artist at all, but the man of ideas who paints. 
Ideas are, of course, as essential to the artist as technical power, but 
they must be artistic ideas; and though such a subject as (let us 
say) “ The Triumph of Labour over Capital’ may make a very fine, 
or a very bad, picture, the ideas which contribute to its excellence 
or the reverse will be the ideas of the painter upon beauty, form, 
style, composition, character, colour, harmony, and illumination, 
not his views on the relation of employer and employed. These, 
indeed, may be of use to him indirectly, as being the result of his 
study of human nature—that great model for painters as for all 
other artists. The sketch-book should be the constant companion of 
the student, who should also exercise his imagination, and train that 
as earnestly as he trains his hand and eye. Otherwise it may happen 
that he who in schoolboy days covered his copybooks with ill-drawn 
but imaginative sketches may leave the schools an adept at drawing 
naked organ-grinders, but with the sense of style and beauty 
undeveloped and the imaginative faculty dead. 

In art, as in literature, there are two essentials: to have something 
to say, and to know how to say it. Most of the artists of the Champ 
de Mars justify their existence. We may find M. Bésnard too pris- 
matic, and hold that M. Carriére has reduced the good gifts of tone 
and illumination to a nightmare by his colour, but at least they are 
able exponents of beauty and truth, though it may not be the whole 
beauty nor the whole truth; and as perfection is rare even in great 
art, we are gratified for what they give us: whereas two-thirds of 
the pictures in the Salon and Academy fail to explain themselves, 
and as we stand before their well-executed commonplace, we wonder 
what idea the artist had, what were his ideals and ambitions—or 
whether indeed he had any beyond that of getting something ready 
for the exhibition. 

Mabe. 


ROBINSON. 













CHILD-LIFE INSURANCE. 
A REPLY TO THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


Tue Editor has complied with my request for permission to reply 
briefly to Mr. Waugh’s latest utterance on the above subject, which 
has appeared in the form of a pamphlet published under the direction 
of the National Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, being 
too long, as the introduction states, for insertion in this Review. 
Mr. Waugh’s brochure professes to be an answer to a paper by me 
which appeared in The Fortnightly of December last. 

On one point Mr. Waugh and I agree—the desirability in con- 
troversy of clearly stating the point at issue. This I did at the 
outset. I now repeat the process. My contention is that Mr. Waugh’s 
assertion, that “his estimate, that a thousand children a year were 
murdered for insurance money, had received official confirmation,” is 
untrue. Mr. Waugh objects to my using the expression “ child- 
murder being rife amongst the working-classes ” as synonymous with 
his assertion—unreasonably, I contend, for the following reasons :— 
In his late brochure he says there are a million and a half parents of 
insured children. This means that one in every 1,500 of these 
parents murders a child. It is admitted that, practically, child- 
insurance is confined to the working-classes. If this does not justify 
my using the expression as his opinion his idea and mine as to the 
meaning of language differ. The number of homicides (including 
all kinds) in England and Wales in 1888 was one ina million. To 
arrive at Mr. Waugh’s estimate of child-murder alone this number 
must be multiplied by 666. 

Mr. Waugh refers to my statistics as absurd and talks of disen- 
tangling my figures, To perform a reciprocal office for him is a more 
difficult task, because mine are taken from the Reports of the 
Registrar-General and the Company doing the chief part of such in- 
surance ; Mr. Waugh’sare not. His tables and statistics are evolved 
from his own, or someone else’s, inner consciousness, and are simply 
a chaotic labyrinth of figures and fiction. I shall leave the reader to 
judge on which side truth and absurdity respectively lie—-on mine or 
that of the Corypheus of the insurance-scare party, 

So far Mr. Waugh has not produced one fuct to support his allega- 
tion—one single isolated case of demonstration that a child has been 
murdered for insurance money. Instead of this we have only a 

(1) In contrast to this astounding assertion it is curious to remark that in the Annual 
Report of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, just published, it appears 
that amongst children said to be ill-treated only ten per cent. were insured ! 
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wearisome reiteration of opinions. His mode of argument has the 
merit of simplicity. It appears to be this :—‘“‘I said there were a 
thousand children murdered annually for insurance money. A certain 
number of coroners think there are some (not one of them hints at a 
thousand) ; that is confirmation. Coroners are officials; therefore 
that is official confirmation. Q.E.D.” Some may agree with him, 
but I doubt their being readers of The Fortnightly Review. 

Having, however, invited us to believe in official confirmation, he 
obligingly proceeds to show there cannot possibly be confirmation of 
any kind. He assumes that we possess what the Newnham girl 
irreverently gave as a definition of faith—the quality which enables 
us to believe that which we know cannot possibly be true. Mr. 
Waugh’s ipsissima verba are as follows :— 


‘The criminal statistics of the land are ‘an utterly barren field of enquiry. 
By the permission of the Home Office I have searched the criminal calendars 
for the last ten years to find not a single instance recorded. Two judges have 
been good enough to search their own private notes of assize, and not a single 
case is even there recorded. All attempts to see the relation of insurance with 
even charges of crime are hopeless.” 


He then confesses that, though the prospect may not seem so blank 
in his own daily experience in the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, yet no fact in support of his monstrous 
assertion can be produced. After this I hope my readers, like a cer- 
tain learned judge in delivering judgment, will agree with one (my) 
side for the reasons assigned by the other. 

I must now give a specimen of Mr. Waugh’s quotations. He 
refers to Mr. Dewey as saying before the House of Commons’ (pre- 
sumably meaning Lords’) Committee, “The agent (of an Insurance 
Company) would not be allowed to give information at all; we 
consider the insurance a private matter,’’ most persons will consider 
quite properly, I may add. The inference intended to be conveyed 
is obvious. Its candour must be judged by the question and answer 
immediately preceding the sentence quoted. 

Q. 3575 by the Chairman: “ You say, and no doubt quite truly, 
that you never refuse information to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children?’’ Mr. Dewey: “We do not.” Mr. 
Waugh’s quotation can only be placed on a par with that of the 
Antinomian who claimed Scriptural authority for his creed in the 
words, “ hang all the law and the prophets,” the preceding words, 
“on these two commandments” being left out. The opinion of Mr. 
Justice Wills is next quoted as fortifying Mr. Waugh’s. Let me 
also quote the same learned judge. ‘Of course, in a life like mine 
I am perfectly well aware that I see, as it were, only, one side, and 
I know there may be another side, and I am sure I do not desire to 
dogmatize at all. I have tried a great many more cases in which 
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the element of insurance did not enter than cases into which it did.” 
(Q. 1926. House of Lords’ Committee.) 

It is difficult to attribute to unintentional inaccuracy the following 
words, which Mr. Waugh uses. They amount to an accusation of 
manipulating figures for the purpose of deception, than which there 
never was a charge more absolutely void of any trace of foundation. 
Ile says :— 

‘**On an insurance register lapses occur. The lapsed children may die—a 
proportion of them must die—but their deaths are not known to the Society. 
These policies, however, remain, and will stand on one side of the comparison 
by which the Company’s death-rate is obtained.”’ 

And The Child’s Guardian, Mr. Waugh’s organ, says :— 

‘*To make the Society’s insurance columns on which the percentage is 
taken, the compiler has left out all ‘lapses,’ which are admittedly one-third of 
the whole business done. He has left out, too, all deaths of children which 
take place under three months old, the age of benefit being three months.” 

The paragraph refers to returns put in by Mr. Dewey, when 
testifying before the Lords’ Committee. Now the statistics in ques- 
tion were compiled by a fully qualified actuary, and, as Mr. Dewey 
stated in evidence, the method adopted would bear the most stringent 
investigation at the hands of any actuary. No /apsed policy was con- 
sidered at risk after payment had ceased, and great care was taken to 
obtain a record of all deaths occurring out of benefit. Mr. Waugh 
ought to have acquainted himself with these published facts before 
attempting to instruct the public. To assume that he had read the 
evidence before doing so would be to believe him capable of asserting 
what he knew ‘to be untrue. 

I next notice what Mr. Waugh calls my impossible table showing 
the number of deaths from debility, atrophy, and inanition from 1870 
to 1881. He says:— 

‘* Now seeing this heading did not exist till 1881, that prior to 1881 inanition 
was combined with want of breast-milk, and not till after 1881, when a new 
classification was introduced in the returns, was it combined with debility and 
atrophy, this huge table is simply an impossible table.” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Waugh, there is not a word of truth in the 
statement. The facts are these : In 1870 (not 1881) want of breast- 
milk was separated from inanition, though not added to atrophy and 
debility till 1881. To produce my table all that was needed was the 
simple arithmetical process—simple enough, I should have thought, 
even for Mr. Waugh—of adding the two latter columns together. 
In other words, from 1870 to 1880 the addition must be done by the 
reader; from 1881 the Registrar-General has done it for him. I 
wonder if that official had my critic in his mind’s eye when he took 
to doing the addition himself. My table is taken from the Registrar- 
General’s report, and exhibits every year from 1870 to 1880. Mr. 
Waugh’s nosological table is a concocted one, absolutely incorrect and 
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misleading, and based on fallacy. One item will prove this. Mr, 
Waugh heads his numerical columns thus: “Of 1,000 deaths from 
each cause the proportion under five years of age.” Under these 
words he shows deaths from violence, 1868, 222; 1888, 240; in- 
crease, 81. One is positively staggered at the ignorance or audacity 
(or both) which makes an increase of 18 into one of 81. It might 
be supposed there was an accidental transposition of the figures, 
Nothing of the sort. After much puzzling, the following astounding 
method of manipulation is seen to apply to all :—,°,°,9 = 4:90, 
and 18 x 4:5045 = 81. Instead of heading his columns with “ Of 
1,000 deaths’ as applied to “violence,” he should have put 4504. 
In other words, his facts must be relegated to the interesting cate- 
gory of “ Events that never occurred.” 

The Registrar-General shows that infantile mortality was excep- 
tionally high in 1868, and exceptionally low in 1888, and uses these 
words: ‘Children, then, were the chief sufferers from the ‘insalu- 
brity which prevailed in 1868.” And again, “The year 1888 was 
thus especially favourable to infants.” The returns show that in 
1868, 76,173 children under five years of age died from zymotic 
diseases; and that in 1888, 41,717 died from diseases of the same 
class. According to Mr. Waugh, the latter number is greater than 
the former. Mr. Waugh thinks to fortify his contention by the fact 
that the classification of diseases was altered between the years quoted 
by him. Unfortunately for his argument, the effect is precisely the 
reverse. In 1868 zymotic diseases included quinsy, carbuncle, and 
rheumatism ; in 1888 quinsy was classed as “ digestive,” carbuncle as 
“integumentary,” and rheumatism as “ constitutional.” Now, as 
the ages at death from these three causes are almost all over five 
years, it follows that to include them must reduce the proportion of 
deaths under five years of age, and to exclude them must increase it. 
In 1868 they were included ; in 1888 excluded. In 1868 the heading 
in Mr. Waugh’s table “Debility and Atrophy” did not include 
inanition ; in 1888 it did. Mr. Waugh has carefully omitted putting 
in comparison deaths which would most tell against him. Taking 
deaths from phthisis for example, and following Mr. Waugh’s 
method we obtain—phthisis, 1868, 55; 1888, 39. Decrease in 
1888, 291. 

The next table Mr. Waugh falls foul of is that showing the pro- 
portion of children insured. His statement is incorrect, and I must 
flatly contradict his assertion that I admitted children of the better 
class could not be insured. He says— 

‘*The figures of the second of his tables are entirely unreliable. The number 
of children insured in England and Wales by the Prudential, he says, is 
2,100,000. He means that so many policies are issued. That each “policy 


represents a child is absolutely false. I have a case before me now in which 
three policies are on one child all in the same office.” 
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Now is it not the plain implication that he still refers to the 
Prudential ? Otherwise where would be the falsity of my stating 
there were 2,100,000 children insured in that office? Mr. Waugh is 
as far from the truth as usual. I am able to state that there were, in 
January, 1891, 2,400,000 children actually insured there. There 
were no two policies on one child. I shall be happy to put Mr. 
Waugh or anyone else in a position to verify this statement if they 
doubt its accuracy. To gratuitously make such an assertion as Mr. 
Waugh’s, so utterly at variance from facts, in order to gain a point 
in controversy, could only be characterised in language unsuited for 
this Review. I have received from the five principal societies doing 
the class of business under consideration, permission to contradict on 
their behalf Mr. Waugh’s assertion that they issue more than one 
policy on one life. 

Mr. Waugh defies any sane man to see a connection between two 
facts—that of children on whom inquests are held fifty per cent. only 
are insured, and that we might expect eighty per cent. If, as Mr. 
Waugh asserts, one thousand children a year were murdered for insu- 
rance money, we might reasonably expect the percentage of insured 
amongst violent or suspicious deaths to be higher instead of, as they 
are, thirty per cent. lower than the average. ‘‘ We are bound to 
furnish people with arguments,” said Dr. Johnson, “‘ but we are not 
bound to furnish them with ”—let me for the sake of politeness say 
—‘ perceptive faculties.” 

The next instance of Mr. Waugh’s deficiency in this respect is in 
putting, not for the first time, into my mouth a grotesque mode of 
reasoning which is due solely to himself. In a former paper Mr. 
Weugh inveighed against Companies making what he termed 
“Croesus fortunes” by insurance. In answer to this, and this only, 
I replied that two per cent. on the turnover was a moderate rate of 
interest in a commercial enterprise; but he credits me with con- 
necting that fact with matters wholly irrelevant to it. But as he 
must launch out in his turgid style about “rippling waves” and ship 
insurance, a pertinent question suggests itself. Because isolated 
cases of ship-scuttling occur, is marine underwriting to be made 
illegal ? 

One more instance of Mr, Waugh’s baseless charges of inaccurate 
tables. Ile quotes my table showing 99°46 deaths per thousand for 
the first year of life (which he rightly assumes by a clerical error 
was printed as age 0—®5 instead of 0—1). Itis only necessary to point 
out his disingenuous omission of the following note appended thereto, 
as important as the table itself, and which explains away the whole 
of Mr. Waugh’s contention, 


‘““Note. For the first year after birth the Prudential figures present too 
fayourable a comparison from the fact of the Company haying no experience of 
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the first two weeks of life, There are no-means of making an absolutely 
accurate comparison, but eliminating the FIRst MONTH’s deaths from Dr. Farr’s 
‘English Life Tables’ (a severe comparison) the ratio is reduced from 165 per 
1,000 to 108, being still 9 per 1,000 in excess of Prudential experience.” 


It is needless to notice a lot of stuff about tables of antiquity. If 
I take the tables most extensively used by the Insurance Companies 
of the world, they are, according to Mr. Waugh, antique. If I quote 
the most recent, they are cooked. He misquoted statistics to show 
that child-insurance increases the death-rate. I proved his figures 
to be false, so he says they are valueless to prove anything. 

Having, I think, sufficiently illustrated how unreliable are Mr. 
Waugh’s statistics and concocted tables, the absence of truth in his 
assertions, and his astounding absence of reasoning powers, I may 
briefly notice two other points. I must make one exception, amongst 
his extraordinary jumble of objections, to that where he takes ex- 
ception to my postulate that there might be 8,000,000 parents to half 
the number of children. Though less absurd than most of Mr. 
Waugh’s suppositions, it certainly will not bear the test of the doc- 
trine of probabilities. It is best to frankly state the simple fact. 
The mistake was seen before it was published, but too late for correc- 
tion. It does not affect the argument, however, at all, inasmuch as 
there is, in any case, quite a sufficiently large number of working- 
class parents to have a distinct voice in legislation specially affecting 
them; and the total number of those interested in industrial in- 
surance considerably exceeds 8,000,000. 

As to class legislation Mr. Waugh says my assertion is simply 
untrue, and inquires if I have read the Statute of George III., whose 
shade I so touchingly yet unluckily invoke. I answer, I have; and 
will show on which side truth and luck lie. He proceeds :-— 


“‘The insurance of children by societies insuring better class people is 
already by statute prohibited. The prohibition is contained in an Act intituled 
‘An Act for regulating insurance upon lives, and for prohibiting all such 
insurances, except in cases where the persons insuring shall have an interest 
in the life or death of the person insured.’ It sets forth that the object is to 
prevent a mischievous kind of gaming. ‘There is no allusion to any class; no 
one, be he peer or commoner, can by this statute insure the life of another, 
adult or child, except he has an interest in it.” 


«And were it not,” adds Mr. Waugh, “that that statutory pro- 
hibition is especially and by statute suspended on behalf of the 
industrial classes, not a child in England could be insured, save one 
who while it lived brought in income.” Passing over the loose and 
incorrect statement contained in the last sentence, as it only partakes 
of the usual slipshod character of Mr. Waugh’s utterances, he here 
gets more deeply into the fog that seems to cloud all his ideas. 

That the industrial classes chiefly take advantage of the Friendly 
Societies Act no one doubts, but to assert that the Act designates 
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and that its operations are. limited to them is not true. Let me 
hasten to assure Mr. Waugh that there is not one word in the Act to 
prevent or prohibit the reigning sovereign, or any or all of the 
various branches of royalty, Highnesses, Serene Highnesses, and 
their numerous progeny, nor peers, nor commoners of every degree, 
from availing themselves of its provisions— 
‘¢ The Artistocrat who bauks with Coutts, 
The Aristocrat who hunts and shoots, 
The Lord High Bishop orthodox, 


The Lord High Coachman on the box, 
The Lord High Vagabond in the stocks,” 


Mr. Waugh himself, a// can take advantage of the Friendly Societies 
(1875) Act, and insure their children up to the legal maximum. 

I must refer those who are credulous enough to accept Mr. 
Waugh’s assertions as facts to two significant circumstances. First, 
to his cross-examination by the late Mr. Bradlaugh when Mr. Waugh 
gave evidence before a committee of the House of Commons, to 
which [ referred in a former paper (Fortnghtly Review, December, 
1890). Secondly, to the evidence of a Mr. E. Niness, who, after the 
country had been scoured in search of witnesses to give evidence 
before the present Lords’ Committee in support of Mr. Waugh’s 
opinions, refused to reiterate on oath some remarkable statements he 
had made to the committee, though he was offered an indemnity 
against all legal proceedings except for perjury. On his refusal to 
testify on oath, his evidence was struck out. Mr. Niness proved to 
be a discharged agent of an Assurance Company. Three other 
persons, who had volunteered to give evidence similar to that 
of Niness, immediately wrote to the committee declining to give on 
oath the evidence which they had tendered. Two of them proved to 
be discharged agents of another Life Office. 

Mr. Waugh has accused me of trying to set class against class. 
Such was certainly not my desire nor intention. I merely asserted 
an incontrovertible fact, that the working or any other class has a 
perfect right to a voice in legislation specially designed to affect 
them. It is absolutely pitiable to read Mr. Waugh’s imploring utter- 
ances to the working-classes to believe that “Codlin’s your friend, 
not Short.” 

Mr. Waugh’s first, and it is to be hoped last, attempt at legisla- 
tion may however now be said to be in extremis from “ inanition.” 
His Bill will doubtless he heard of no more. It is practically as dead as 
the ridiculous undertaker’s clause which it contained. Mr. Waugh’s 
parturient mountain will not bring forth even a muscipular abortion. 
A Bill has been introduced into the House of Commons backed by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which in its 
main provisions coincides with the suggestions previously made by 
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Mr. Dewey. In fact the companies doing industrial insurance busi- 
ness have for a long time been favourable towards the legislation 
which their experience suggested as desirable. It is only necessary 
to quote Mr. Waugh’s proposed Bill to show its absurdities. It 
proposed that persons might insure the lives of children not related 
to them—a self-evident danger in cases of baby-farming ; that more 
than one policy should be permitted, provided the money was paid 
to an undertaker—an open door for collusion to defeat the object of 
the clause. 

Mr. Dewey recommended one policy only on a life. Parents only 
to insure. The table of benefits to increase annually, and only reach 
the legal maximum when paid in for five years and two years 
respectively. That unregistered societies should not be allowed to 
insure children. 

If Mr. Waugh, instead of filling the ré/e of a philanthropic Don 
Quixote amongst insurance windmills, would devote his attention 
to forwarding the objects of his society in a field ample enough to 
occupy all his attention, I, in common with all others, would wish 
him abundant success and God-speed. 

PremMproke MARSHALL. 
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A Frencu author addresses, or may address, directly in their own 
tongue some seventy million human souls at most. Indeed, this is 
a very inclusive estimate, for I throw in all Belgium, whether 
Flemish or French-speaking, with a liberal allowance for Gallic 
Switzerland, Canada, Haiti; and I deduct nothing at all from the 
total sum (since I hate subtraction) for the mass of Southern French- 
men who can speak or read no language save Provencal, nor yet for 
the remnant of German Alsace, for La Bretagne Bretonnante, for 
the Basques of the Pyrenees, for the Italians of Corsica, for the 
Arabs and Kabyles and Berbers of Algeria. In reality, were I 
disposed to be strict, a modest estimate of forty-five million people 
who have used French from childhood as their mother-tongue would 
be far nearer the mark than the generous figures I here assign them. 
But let that pass, We will allow for argument’s sake, just to pre- 
vent unpleasantness, that a French novelist, poet, rhetorician, or 
thinker addresses directly an audience of some seventy millions. 
Well, and an English author addresses directly, in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, America, a roughly estimated audience of at least 
one hundred and ten million souls. He speaks to the greatest 
theatre the world has ever known. His breast swells with manly 
pride as he thinks of his Mission. From his stage in London he 
scatters his words broadcast to all the four winds of heaven, to be 
wafted on the breeze (or, more practically, in the mail-bags) to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, from the Shetlands to New Zealand, 
from Labrador to California, from Jamaica to Mauritius, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Honolulu and Fiji and British Columbia. 

But with what effect? Ah, there comes the difference! We 
may blush to admit it. France is an almost restrictedly European 
republic, with a dwindling native population of forty million souls ; 
England is the centre of a world-wide empire, which has colonised 
enormous tracts of all the outlying continents, and absorbed in its 
colonies, revolted or faithful, the entire overflow of other tongues 
and races. Yet a French author addresses at once a vast ready- 
made auditory over the civilized earth; while an English author 
addresses at best but his own fellow-speakers in Europe, America, 
and Australia. Not only are Renan and Daudet known and read 
wherever printed books can penetrate, but even very young men 
(as we count youth nowadays), like Paul Bourget and Guy de 
Maupassant, can achieve at one blow a European reputation. 
Whereas English men of letters—as distinguished from English 
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men of science—rarely attain any celebrity at all, at least during 
their own lifetime, outside the narrow limits of their essentially 
provincial English-speaking world. 

“That,” the suburban critic interposes glibly, with the easy con- 
fidence begotten of plentiful want of thought, “that is, of course, 
because everybody everywhere learns at least to read French, while 
comparatively few foreigners ever learn to read English.” You 
think so? Well, so be it. I fancied, my friend, you would raise 
offhand that cheap and ineffective solution of a hard problem. 
But, then, how about Russian? Tolstoi, Dostoieffski, Tourgénieff, 
and the rest are so much appreciated and admired in Western 
Europe, I suppose, because all of us know how to read and speak 
Russian so fluently! A familiar acquaintance with the Scandinavian 
dialects forms an integral part of a polite education, of course ; which 
is why all the world goes wild about Ibsen. A gentleman can 
hardly confess to a complete ignorance of Provencal; and that 
explains the vogue accorded to Mireio. What nonsense! The 
plain truth is this—it matters little nowadays in what language a 
man delivers himself, provided only he has something to say that 
interests the nations. Given that prime factor, and the greedy 
translator pounces upon his work from afar off, like the hawk upon 
the laverock. You may read Herbert Spencer nowadays in Japanese 
or Gujerati; and my friend J/idward Clodd has seen his graceful and 
beautiful Childhood of the World rendered not only into the Finnish 
tongue but also into the guttural clicks of the Bechuana Kaflirs. 

Yet the fact remains that, while the English author addresses at 
first hand the largest audience in the world, fewer English authors 
are known outside the English-speaking people than Scandinavians 
or Russians. It is quite true, the names alone of a few icy peaks in 
our contemporary literature, now hoary with age and clogged with 
gathering glaciers, may be freely heard in Continental sa/ons. Even 
Frenchmen are probably aware that we possess a Tennyson—per- 
haps (though there I am more doubtful) a Morris, a Meredith, a 
Froude, a Swinburne. But nobody on the Continent really reads 
English books (except in science and philosophy); nobody certainly 
ever opens an English novel. Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, 
Thompson, are names as familiar throughout Europe as in Burlington 
House itself. Not so our contemporary poets, romance-writers, 
essayists. They addressat best England, America, Australia. With 
that magnificent audience ready-made for their effusions, not an echo 
of their voice ever transcends for a moment the provincial bounds 
of Greater Britain. 

It’s always a pleasure to me to agree with Mr. Stead, with whom 
one can so often and so amicably differ; and I agree with him 
cordially in his profound belief in the glorious future reserved for 
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the Anglo-Celtic race. The world is to the young, says the Servian 
proverb; and England shows its perennial youth to the present 
day, by being fruitful and multiplying and replenishing the earth, 
which no effete organism, be it man or nation, ever yet through 
all time has succeeded in doing. The English-speaking writer 
ought, therefore, to have the whole world at his feet. Instead of 
that, he is ousted on his own ground, often enough, by the Zolas 
and the Gaboriaus, the Tolstois and the Ibsens. It’s en sier to 
boom a Basque poet or a Queen of Roumania than to gain attention 
abroad for an English writer. And why? Not surely because 
English writers have nothing to say: ideas spring as thick and as 
spontaneous on English soil, I verily believe, as on Muscovite steppes 
or Norwegian fiords—Britain pullulates with genius: but because 
that Philistine English spirit which Mr. Stead adores effectually 
nips those ideas in the bud, before they have ever the chance of 
bursting into flower and bringing forth kindly fruits in due season. 

In England, indeed, literature has a strange environment. No 
rare plant ever throve on stonier soil. It is Bohemia in Philistia, a 
little archipelago of island specks that fleck a vast wide sea of stag- 
nant indifference. The man of letters in Britain lives and moves 
and has his being in an alien world, that distrusts and dislikes him. 
The light shines in the darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it 
not. For we English, owing in part to ethnical causes, in part to 
that singular isolation of our component classes which Matthew 
Arnold deplored—itself, as I believe, a result of imperfect ethnical 
intermixture—we English consist of more sharply demarcated intel- 
lectual and «esthetic grades than any other people on earth one has 
seen or read of. Nobody could ever have asked about Englishmen, 
as the French wit asked about Germans, si un anglais peut avoir de 
esprit. Genius, intelligence, humour, brilliancy, cleverness, exist 
among usin rank abundance. But they exist for all that as compara- 
tive exceptions. No nation produces more; but no nation produces 
them in such strange isolation. The mass of our middle class is as dull 
as ditch-water or the dullest German. The exceptions are almost as 
sparkling as champagne or the most sparkling Frenchman. And 
between the two extremes there are but few gradations. What we 
lack, in a word, is not men of genius, but a large appreciative and 
critical body of the general public. 

Now, English literature is all, in the main, and roughly speaking, 
produced in England. The thirty millions do the thinking and 
writing for the hundred and ten. McKinley has failed to protect 
occidental culture. There is an American literature, it is true; but 
it is relatively insignificant in amount for a population of over fifty 
millions, and most of it is modelled on native English forms. With 
few exceptions, indeed—Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Walt Whitman 
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—the best of it rings but a faint echo of Britannic murmurs, thrives 
feebly as a Bostonian exotic, nursed with studious care in the artificial 
hothouses of the Back Bay and the halls of Harvard. There is even 
beginning to be in a certain vague and formless way, as of the 
evolving jelly-fish, some rudimentary foreshadowing of Australian 
and Canadian literature. But these formative efforts on the part of 
the outlying members of the hundred and ten affect but little as 
yet either the outer shape or the informing spirit of English letters. 
Our literature is still of London, Londony. From “the great heart 
of the empire,” to quote for once our apostle of the English-speaking 
race, most English thinking, most English art as expressed in words, 
still proceeds, as point of origin. New York, Chicago, Montreal, 
Melbourne, are at best receptive; from London springs the thought 
that moves the English-speaking world, as far as the English-speak- 
ing world is moved at all by thought or by language. 

And there comes the rub. C'est ld le diable! This purely English 
milieu, in which and for which our literature is produced, is a milieu 
utterly alien and inimical to the whole literary or artistic spirit. 
When the English writer says so, the gentleman in the street thinks 
the English writer means merely that he isn’t allowed to use ugly 
words and describe risky situations of a peculiar character. What 
a grotesque misunderstanding! As well might he suppose that 
Puritanism militated against literature and art only in so far as it 
insisted on cutting out the name of the deity and all profane oaths 
from dramatic pieces, and on eschewing the nude in mythological 
painting. The effect of the Philistinism of the English public upon 
the English artist, in words or in colours, is something infinitely 
deeper, more cramping; more pervasive, more soul-destroying in 
every way, than that. It is an effect due to a resolutely inartistic 
attitude of mind, an utter absence of sympathy with or interest in 
whatever most moves the true artist or the true literary worker. 
Art in France and in many other countries can count upon intelli- 
gent reception from an immense public. Art in England can expect 
little but chilly neglect, or even open hostility, from the vast mass of 
the unreceptive or actively hostile crowd that passes it by in contempt 
or throws mud from the gutter at it. 

The British public is, in one word, stodgy. Stodginess is the 
salient characteristic of the bourgeois class that gives tone to the 
whole, including society ; and whatever is produced for its palate 
must be stodgy also. But it doesn’t follow that who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat. Nay, more, for the most part, I believe, the 
producers of stodgy literature and stodgy art turn out their solidly 
insipid wares, contre ceur, to suit the taste of the British public, and 
would far rather try their hand at something airy, light, true, sym- 
pathetic, artistic. Only they can’t. Supply and Demand govern 
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the market in literature as they govern the market in Manchester 
piece goods. The many-headed beast, says publisher or editor to his 
“hands,” the authors, requires for the moment such and such mental 
pabulum, Very well, responds the obedient hack, with the cheerful 
alacrity born of long disregard of one’s own tastes and feelings ; 
then the many-headed beast shall be humoured to the top of his bent. 
We will tickle his thick ribs. We will suit him to his fancy. 

Hence it has come about that English producers of popular litera- 
ture are mostly hack-workers. The Sons of the Prophets inhabit a 
new and better-paid Grub Strect. In so far asa larger and more 
clamorous public demands their wares, to be sure, they are immensely 
better off than the wretched immortals who toiled at starvation wages 
for Tonson and Lintott. Current quotations of literary labour rule 
now almost a quarter as high as the earnings of doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, clergymen ; they frequently reach to perhaps as much as a 
twentieth part of the average stock-broker’s. On the purely mate- 
rial side, therefore, divine genius cannot reasonably complain: it is 
recompensed in some cases quite as highly as many commercial 
travellers. But the material side doesn’t altogether close the ques- 
tion. Genius has tastes—likes and dislikes of its own. Authors, in 
the lump, are men above the average in intellect and ability. They 
tend, as a rule, to have opinions and ideas. They would usually 
prefer to consult those opinions and ideas in writing their books or 
journalistic utterances. Most often, indeed, in their callow appren- 
ticeship, they begin by doing so. But, schooled by experience, they 
soon learn better. Editors return their immortal blank verse, 
unread: publishers decline (with thanks) their psychological novel. 
Then gradually they grow wise. They acquiesce in the inevitable. 
They bow down their heads meekly before Demand and Supply, 
those economic Demogorgons of a commercial age, and obediently 
produce what their public requires of them. It is Samson and the 
Philistines. Divine genius must needs make sport for the daughters 
of the enemy. 

See here, then, this paradox. The public are stodgy and crave 
for stodginess. But no stodgy person is fitted by nature to supply 
what they want to them. Tor why? the public likes its stodgy 
material served up to it piping hot, with delicate sauce which may 
titillate its dull nerves, and make the old food seem new to its jaded 
palate. It says, in effect, to the would-be author—“ Yovu’re a clever 
fellow. Come now, then, dress me up a nice tale to my fancy. Let 
it be stodgy, of course ; let it be flat as I am; let it tell of my own 
commonplace uninteresting loves and hates; let it flatter my base 
prejudices ; let it carefully avoid treading on my favourite corns : 
but let italso be amusing, cunningly wrought, deftly worded. Make 


it bloody, if you like ; make it sensational, exciting; but don’t for a 
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moment intrude upon me your own singular tastes and ideas. They’re 
not the same as mine, and therefore I don’t like them. I don’t 
understand them. They either shock me, or hurt me, or annoy me, 
or bore me; or else they strike me (who am confessedly less clever 
than you) as simply ridiculous. So absurd that any fellow should 
think otherwise than as I do! Hecan have no common-sense; he 
must be a wild sort of harum-scarum idiot! At the same time, I 
must get you and your likes to write for me, perforee—not others 
like myself, because you only, you other phrasemongers, know how 
to dress up these meagre and commonplace and threadbare ideas of 
mine in such a way as tickles my mirth and excites my sluggish 
liver. Go to, therefore; you have brains; exercise them to please 
me. Trim you my tale as the tailor trims my coat, to satisfy the 
customer.” 

And most men of letters have to submit to this hateful drudgery. 
They have to write things which perpetually offend their own philo- 
sophic creed, their own artistic sensibilities. They have to please 
the hundred-handed bourgeois Briareus, on pain of starvation. Some 
few of them, to be sure—some very, very few, are men of means, 
and can afford to write as they will, regardless of their public. 
Ruskin did that, from the first, very much to his advantage. So, in 
another way, more heroic, did Herbert Spencer. So too did George 
Meredith ; so also did Swinburne. And they each in the end, by 
dint of studious interpretation at the hands of admiring disciples, 
succeeded at last in bringing the public round to them. But such 
exceptions are rare. For the most part, our men of letters have to 
bend themselves from the first to the public will. Bohemians by 
birth, unsuited to crook the supple knee before vile conventions, and 
endowed with wide and comprehensive views of men and nature, 
they have to narrow their scope and confine their ideas, for hire, till 
they suit the limited purview of their Philistine paymasters. 

“Come out and be a leader!” says the seer to the man who 
thinks. But what is the good of being a leader where no man 
follows? ‘Obey the finest intuitions of your own genius,” says 
the critic to the neophyte. But what is the good of the intuitions 
of genius if the publisher returns genius its manuscript by parcel 
post, with a polite intimation that Mr. Mudie would refuse to cir- 
culate such stuff, and that the Right Honourable Goliath of the 
railway bookstalls would exercise his moral censorship to suppress it 
sternly ? 

It is on the modern novel, above all things, that this Philistine 
supervision weighs hardest and worst. We have no Maupassants 
over here, no Tolstois, no Lotis. And why? Do you really 
suppose all the intelligent and experienced men who dish up 
serial stories, hot and hot, for our periodical press—able statesmen, 
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some of them; brilliant poets ; deep thinkers—do you really suppose 
those tried hands of the craft /ike to write the- conventional little 
variations upon familiar themes, the criss-cross love of two worthy 
young men and two amiable young women, on which they ring the 
changes, sans cesse, in magazine and newspaper? Do you really 
suppose none of them is capable of originating anything profounder 
or wiser, of revealing the abysmal depths of complex personality, of 
dissecting into its prime elements some genuine tragedy of the 
human heart? I for one will never believe it. There are as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it. There are as many great souls 
in England as ever. It’s only the latter-day dominance of the 
stodgy bourgeois spirit which warps them from their true bent, and 
sends them off on the bias to produce, against their will, insipid 
cakes and mild ale for the British Philistine. 

Mr. W. E. Henley, that acute and clever critic, once did a minor 
writer (in point of fact, the present humble scribe) the honour to 
describe him, in blushing print, as “the man who isn’t allowed.” 
With sharp prods of his keen pen, Mr. Henley made much fun of 
his temporary victim, for complaining of these artificial limits 
imposed on modern English literature by the respectable classes. 
But he missed that insignificant unit’s point. It isn’t that J am 
not allowed: it is that we are not allowed. Letters as a whole in 
Britain have a great injustice done them by their inartistic environ- 
ment. Men can’t write as they would (unless they are rich and can 
afford to publish, like “Orion” Horne, at a farthing a copy), 
because the public and its distributing agents dictate to them so abso- 
lutely how and what they are to produce that they can’t escape from 
it. The definiteness of the demand, indeed, has become almost 
ludicrous. Rigid contracts are nowadays signed beforehand for the 
production of such and such a piece of work, consisting, let us say, 
of three volumes, divided into twenty-six weekly parts; cach part 
comprising two chapters, to average two thousand five hundred 
words apiece. Often enough, a clause is even inserted in the agree- 
ment that the work shall contain nothing that may not be read 
aloud in any family circle. Consider what, in the existing condition 
of English bourgeois opinion, that restriction means! It means that 
you are to follow in every particular the dissenting grocer’s view of 
life: that you are carefully to avoid introducing anything which 
might, remotely or indirectly, lead man or woman to reflect about 
any problem whatsoever of earth or heaven, of morals, religion, 
cosmology, politics, philosophy, human life, or social relations. “ You 
are an agile man,” says in effect the middleman who conducts the 
bargain; “come, dance for us in fetters! You have wings that can 
fly over sea or land; come, bind them round with this stout hemp 
rope, and proceed to frisk like a sucking lamb on some convenient 
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hillock. You are a man; come, write like a bread-and-butter miss. 
Our people object very much to flight; but it amuses my clients to 
see you dance in clogs like a mountebank.” 

inglish literature started fair on its path with a noble chance. 
The cosmopolitanization of the world, which is going on apace before 
our very eyes, has increased its possible field of action a thousand 
fold in every direction. Regions Shakespeare never dreamt of, our 
posterity may sway with penand pencil. But at the present moment, 
English literature, the Cinderella of Europe, is the least cosmopolitan, 
the most provincial literature on the face of the earth. It stops at 
home, and cowers over the fire of the family circle. And why ? 
Because it appeals to an exclusive and narrow-minded English 
Philistine audience. That is not the fault of the authors, but the 
fault of the Philistines. These narrow creatures, whether they sit 
under Benson or Spurgeon, will hear no gospel preached but the 
precise stodgy gospel that meets their own views and mirrors their 
own vacuity. ‘They have been the dispensers of patronage so long, 
that all works of literature in britain have been written to suit 
them. Of course, the exact opposite ought to be the case. The 
more a man’s ideas and beliefs and feelings and sentiments differ 
from other people’s—the more unusual, and singular, and personal, 
and revolutionary they are—the more unique and disturbing—the 
more ought he to be encouraged to proclaim them openly, and to 
work them out in full to their legitimate conclusions. Original 
ideas, novel ideas, startling ideas, odd ideas—these are the good 
seed the intelligent fraction is always looking out for. But the 
Philistine cares for none of these things. In the simply touching 
words of Mr. Peter Magnus, he hates originality. What he wants 
is just the same old hash as ever, dished up in fresh sauce under a 
new-found name; nothing to shock his stodgy middle-class morals ; 
nothing to stimulate thought in his torpid mercantile brain. Ten 
thousand Mr. Bultitudes, with wives and daughters to match, have 
given laws up till now to the distracted producer of British fiction. 

A paradox is always a precious leaven in the world. Every good 
cause that ever flourished on earth always began as somebody's fad 
and somebody’s paradox. No new and true thing youcould possibly 
say can fail, at first hearing, to sound paradoxical to nine-tenths of 
your audience. Therefore the wise man is very tender to fads, to 
eccentricities, to novel ideas, even when he is least disposed himself 
at the outset to accept them. They have germinal energy. He 
knows how dangerous it is to crush new thoughts; he knows how, 
by befriending them in their evil days, many have entertained 
angels unawares. But the Philistine goes upon the exact opposite 
tack. He says, ‘ Here’s a stranger in the world of ideas. Heave 
half a brick at it.” 
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And why should Mr. Bultitude so overawe our pens? Do we 
want obscenity ? Do we want adultery? Do we want Zolaism in 
its ugliest developments ? Not at all; but we want liberty to paint 
the picture we know we can paint best—to depict human life as it 
really is, not as the giggling schoolgirl of seventeen conceives it 
ought to be. We want to see English literature so written in our 
midst that it may spread over the earth, as smaller and newer Con- 
tinental literatures are spreading: at this moment. Can anybody 
pretend that any English work of imagination of the last thirty 
years has ever produced anything like the immediate sensation pro- 
duced over Europe by the Kreuzer Sonata, by Thermidor, by Les 
Rois en Evil, by Hedda Gabler? More people on the Continent are 
reading Frédéric Mistral’s Mireio in Provencal at the present 
moment than are reading any book in the English language, spoken 
by a larger number of human beings than any other civilized 
tongue. What a national disgrace! What a painful confession! 

And English literature doesn’t so spread, just because the people 
who produce it are compelled against their own will, and in spite of 
their own taste, artistic impulse, and judgment, to grovel before the 
dictation of the cheesemonger’s wife—sometimes the glorified cheese- 
monger in Belgrave Square, but a cheesemonger still in heart 
beneath his ducal coronet. Respectability is a peculiarly British 
vice. It means an utter lack of moral and intellectual courage. 
Nowhere -else in the world, save in this Britain of ours, has that 
odious form of low ethical sense and pig-headed stupidity succeeded 
in imposing itself as pure law upon the terrorized community. In 
Britain it has. ; A gentleman who wrote hymns was long the arbiter 
of the circulating libraries; and the First Lord of the Treasury, 
that decorous embodiment of the bourgeois soul, still exercises 
through puny subordinates a disciplinary supervision over the ethics 
of the bookstall. 

Is there any hope that in the near future this odious tyranny of 
the stupid over the clever, of the dense over the enlightened, of the 
thick-headed over the wise, will ever be broken down? Are authors 
in England to go on to all time suppressing what they really think 
and feel and believe, in order to accommodate the jejune social and 
political views of collective Podsnapdom? Or is there some loop- 
hole of escape, some chance of release in the days to come? I 
believe there is; and things will work it out in this way. 

Podsnap, and Bultitude, and Mrs. Grundy, and the rest, are mori- 
bund relics of the state of things which came in some half century 
since, with the reign of capital. In the Elizabethan age they didn’t 
exist ; plays and poems were flung straight at the big heart of the 
people. Nobody could accuse Shakespeare and Spenser of mawkish- 
ness. In the eighteenth century they still didn’t exist ; novels and 
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essays were directed point-blank at the ears of a cultivated and 
appreciative aristocracy. That aristocracy had many faults—heaven 
knows, nobody wishes to condone them less than myself; but at any 
rate it wasn’t narrow-minded, stolid, hypocritical, squint-eyed. The 
gay world one gets glimpses of in Walpole’s letters was neither 
puritanical nor stupid, neither prejudiced nor dull. Indeed, a certucu 
reckless, devil-may-care daring, as of Tom Jones in one direction or 
Dick Turpin in another, rather took that pre-revolutionary world by 
storm than otherwise. So long as it was amused, pricked, titillated, 
distracted, it asked little of the opinions or ethics of its entertainer. 
It concerned itself no more with Roderick Random’s morals than 
with Polly Peacham’s private life or Lucy Locket’s lovers. As Fox 
said truly, the French Revolution spoiled conversation, for it checked 
this free spirit; it made men afraid to push their most pregnant 
ideas to legitimate conclusions. 

With the rise of the British mercantile middle class, the Philistine 
in our midst began to assert his personality blatantly. John Bull 
thought himself identical with England. For I take it, the Philis- 
tine is the most purely Teutonic element in our mixed nationality ; 
and he gets his stodginess in the main from his Saxon ancestry. Our 
aristocracy is largely Norman, even to the present day ; and mixing 
freely as it has done with the noble Irish, Welsh, Cornish, and Iligh- 
land Scotch families, it has infused at last a considerable mixture of 
good Celtic blood into its own blue veins—much to its spiritual 
advantage. Our labouring classes, I believe, have everywhere a 
notable proportion of the ancient British strain, and are still in many 
places much the same in race as in the days of Cwssr. But the 
Respectable Middle Classes, from the farmer to the financier, from 
the Methodist grocer to the manufacturing M.P., are mainly Saxon 
or Anglian, perverse narrow brains, thick skulls inflated with the 
conceit of their own stability, pig-headed in their devotion to a 
false standard of morals, and a studiously limited intellectual outlook. 
It is people like these who form the tribunal of public opinion in 
Britain at present, for the little knot of cultivated and wide-minded 
men who have to cut blocks with a razor through life at their 
bidding. 

Still, the reign of the bourgeoisie, thank God! is nearly over. 
Their epoch was short-lived; and Macaulay was their prophet. 
They came in about 1820; they obtained supreme political power in 
1832 ; they reached their apotheosis in 1851, in a suitable Walhalla 
of glass and iron. Then the decline began. Reform bills despoiled 
the trading classes bit by bit of their oligarchical importance; the 
Education Act sapped or is sapping by degrees their social position. 
New Pharaohs are rising from below who know not that Joseph. 
New social strata are surging up in yeasty waves into unexpected 
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importance. And here again I am wholly with Mr. Stead, the 
apostle of the English-speaking race, the apostle, though he know 
it not, of Celticism in England. Till very lately, the only thing 
that counted, were it in politics, in social affairs, in art, in litera- 
ture, was the bourgeois or his betters, the thick-headed, pot-bellied, 
self-satisfied, smirking, respectable Teuton. Nowadays all that is 
changing fast. The School Board has educated our masses apace ; 
and the masses are everywhere beginning to think for themselves, 
and are craving visibly for knowledge, for culture, for letters and 
art of a very high order. London and England no longer com- 
pose our whole British world. Connemara and Donegal, Caithness 
und the Lewis, Glamorgan and Merioneth, have taken heart of 
grace to assert their right to a hearing in the counsels of our 
complex nation. The bourgeoisie is falling, and falling fast. I 
don’t say it isn’t still very powerful, very formidable. It can 
kick a fellow even now, when he’s down, most effectively. It 
gave sinister evidence of its power the other day, when it managed 
almost to overthrow the strongest man in Ireland for a breach of 
etiquette—if I remember aright, he’d broken an egg at the little 
end, or got out of a house without the aid of a footman. But it’s 
falling for all that. Its power to harm will be great, far too great, 
for many years to come; but it begins even now to mumble tooth- 
less at the mouth of its cave, like Bunyan’s Giant Pope, and it will 
soon be able to grasp at few victims save those who allow themselves 
too readily and imprudently to fall into its clutches. 

The masses, I said just now, are craving for knowledge, for 
culture, for letters and art of a very high order. They have none 
of the shallowness or the narrowness of the bourgeoisie. They love 
bold treatment; audacity, one of the most valuable and essential 
components of genius, always delights and takes them. That is the 
secret of their liking for men like Mr. Labouchere and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill ; that is why they swear by John Burns, by Stewart 
Headlam, by Bernard Shaw, by Cuninghame Graham. And in 
literature the same tastes are making themselves slowly felt. Peri- 
odicals like the New Review, Short Cuts, Great Thoughts, Treasure 
Trove, all suggest how the people are beginning to wake up to a 
desire for real thinking and plain speaking in science, politics, social 
life, religion. In some of these new penny journals, bold fresh 
thought is allowed to air itself far more freely than in any old- 
established sixpenny weekly, and readers are not disgusted; on the 
contrary, they admire the larger and more open utterance. Few 
people who read The Fortnightly, no doubt, ever take up these cheap 
sheets that lie broadcast on the bookstalls ; but if they did, they 
would probably be astonished to find how high a level of thinking 
and of artistic workmanship is often attained in them. It is a real] 
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sign of the times that Zit Bits should have carried Mr, Newnes into 
Parliament ; that Short Cuts should be now in a fair way to waft 
Mr. Archibald Grove into the same august assembly; that the 
Strand Magazine should be sold for sixpence ; that even Mr. Frede- 
rick Greenwood, in his hopeless crusade against the rising ocean of 
socialism with a Partington broom, should choose a twopenny Avti- 
Jacobin as the best implement for his purpose. 

The fact is, even in England itself, it was only, at the best of 
times, a fraction,—the inert, impenetrable, pachydermatous Saxon 
bourgeois fraction,—that ever imposed its Podsnappery upon art 
and literature. The People in England are fairly quick—receptive, 
unprejudiced, accessible to ideas, when once you can get at them. 
In London itself, the congested and snob-encumbered heart of 
Teutonic Britain, a popular audience will seize a point, will laugh, 
will melt, will thrill responsive, where a bourgeois audience would 
only gape open-mouthed, would draw down the shocked corners of 
its scandalized lips, would sit stolidly, vacantly, and woodenly unre- 
ceptive. And nowadays London and the South-east are ceasing to be 
All England. Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Celtic West Country, 
begin before our eyes to count for something. And the Celt had 
always a keen appetite for ideas. He was never narrow-minded. 
Pure at heart, and sometimes even Methodistical, he has a twinkle 
in his eye none the less, which allows him to appreciate at its full 
worth even Rabelaisian humour: he sees the wit where the stupid 
staring Saxon sees only the immorality, the rough edge, the coarse- 
ness. So that in proportion as the People throughout the United 
Kingdom assert themselves against the bourgeoisie, will literature 
tend to free itself by leaps and throes from its existing trammels. 

All this is still more true of America, of Australia, of the Colonies. 
Over there, while social thought tends to be even narrower than 
with ourselves, there is yet a ready receptivity for fresh ideas 
little known in England. The initiative, to be sure, is small, but 
the judgment is not narrowed. Especially in the new States of the 
Far West thought is extremely free. ‘There is no God,” says the 
American proverb, “ beyond the Mississippi.” In those virgin lands 
where the coyote roams at large and the cowboy shoots free, nobody 
is shocked or surprised or scandalized at anything. You may say what 
you think; and though you may get a bullet in your chest for your 
opinions from some genial dissident, you will at least escape the dead- 
weight of social condemnation you might receive at the stolid hands 
of respectable England. Bret Harte and ‘‘ Jim Bludso” mark very 
well the reckless easy-going type of literature that the Far West 
affects—a type as different as possible from the puritan respectability 
of half-Anglicized New Englanders like Holmes and Lowell. 

Now, up to the present, viewed merely as audience, America and 
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the Colonies have counted for nothing. Literature in England has 
been fired point-blank at the head of the English Philistine, and 
especially of Miss Podsnap. We have thought of little else save 
that young lady’s sensibilities. In the future, it is possible that 
America and the Colonies may soon count for something. That will 
depend in part, of course, upon the settlement of the copyright 
question. As long as America paid.the English author nothing, the 
English author naturally addressed himself to England only. 
Ife must consult his pocket. But it is not inconceivable that in 
process of time America may generously cease to rob and starve us ; 
and if so, a new and largely unknown element will be imported into 
the problem. In any case, I believe the new social strata in Britain 
itself, with the public of Greater Britain potentially at their back, 
wili prove too strong before long for collective Philistia. Books 
will be produced for them (tell it not in Gath) irrespective of the 
cult of the divine Mrs. Grundy: books in which the artistic temper- 
ament will have its own fling, 
find untrammelled expression. 

For the masses, with Ireland, Wales, Scotland, the Colonies, to 


in which bold and free thought will 


boot, are not profoundly Philistine, like the bourgeois Englishman. 
Whenever we can tap that great reservoir of readers, whenever we 
can fall back upon that reserve-force of [English-speaking people, 
we will get a new literature unrestrained by the conventionalities 
dear to Mr. Mudie; the artist in those days will say what he likes, 
and say it in his own way: and his public will applaud instead of 
hooting and howling. 

But this good time coming will hardly affect the existing crop of 
men of letters at all. They have lost their elasticity. The writers 
over thirty in England have been trained by this time into an in- 
grained timidity, or second nature of self-restraint—an artificial 
incapacity for saying out their plain thought, unmoved by fear or 
favour. We are a generation sacrificed. We are the scape-goats of 
our own century. A contemptuous respect for Philistia has warped and 
distorted our artistic faculties. With a few rare exceptions, like 
George Meredith, who never cared for any public at all, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who, divining the future, threw himself frankly 
from the very first on this wider public, the English /ittérateurs of 
our generation have sold themselves for Saxon gold to Satan. They 
have gained, not the whole world, but a modest competence ; and 
they have lost their souls blithely, in exchange for the pittance. 
Everyone of us in his turn has had to bow the knee in the temple of 
Rimmon—some of us submissively, some of us rebelliously and after 
a hard struggle—but almost all have bowed till the knees have 
become too supple and the back too much bent ever again to assume 
the upright attitude. Purveyors by appointment to Messrs. Peck- 
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sniff and Podsnap, we must go on purveying milk-and-water now to 
the end of the chapter. But we don’t like it; oh no! we don’t like 
it. It goes against our conscience to truckle to Miss Podsnap. 
Everyone of us in his heart is ashamed of it and disgusted at it. 

The world, however, as I said just now, is indeed to the young. 
The new crop of budding English writers, who will burgeon and 
bloom under these new conditions, need no longer roar as gently 
as any sucking dove to our insular Askelon, but may speak with an 
audible voice to the cosmopolitan assemblage. Then modern English 
literature will achieve a destiny worthy of the English tongue, 
which puts a girdle round the world in either hemisphere. <As the 
Elizabethan expansion produced the Elizabethan outburst of song 
and drama, so the expansion of our own day I take it (the greatest 
ever known) must inevitably produce in time a corresponding out- 
burst of fresh and vigorous thought in literature and philosophy. 
We shall have a new heaven and a new earth; our Parnassus will 
break forth into beautiful flowers that all the world will come to cull 
as from an open garden. 

I’m aware that this humble essay of mine will provoke in certain 
quarters indignant criticism. It’s unfortunate indeed, that if by 
accident one ever blurts out anything one really means, it invariably 
puts up the back of innumerable good souls who feel themselves 
aggrieved by it. That’s why it’s so much more comfortable in the 
end to stick to the beaten path, and revel contentedly in well-worn 
platitudes. On the present occasion, for example, many honest and 
worthy critics, good citizens to a man, will no doubt object that Eng- 
lish literature in the past produced no small store of very noble works, 
in spite of Philistia—Ah me, how hard it is to get one’s point seized ! 
That objection, dear friends, is wholly beside the question. My con- 
tention is, not that English literature isn’t a fine article in its way— 
our own preparation—but that it isn’t cosmopolitan. Instead of 
addressing the world, it addresses nobody but the English church- 
warden. It gives up to Methodism what was meant for mankind. 
And by narrowing itself to meet the views of a peculiarly vulgar and 
provincial public, it fails to produce the effect it ought upon the four 
quarters of the planet, from China to Peru. Shakespeare and Milton 
were very great men: oh, yes, we admit it. But in Shakspeare’s 
and Milton’s time such a thing as a cosmopolitan literature had never 
yet been dreamt of. It became possible only at the beginning of the 
present century, with the Goethes, the Schillers, the De Staels, the 
Byrons, the Scotts, the Chateaubriands. But as ill luck would have 
it, just about the time when it became really possible, the unclean 
bourgeois spirit took possession of England, body and soul, so that 
for fifty years Englishmen of genius were compelled to write, with 
their hands tied and cramped, not what they felt and believed and 
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knew themselves, but what they thought would prove as incense in 
the nostrils of Dagon. They were dragged in triumph through the 
streets of Gath, at the chariot-wheels of the ingenuous young person 
from the coasts of the Philistines. 

“But Dickens? But Thackeray?” Well, and do you think 
Dickens and Thackeray loved their Philistia? Do you think they 
were well pleased with the censorship and the edicts of Mrs, Grundy ? 
We know Thackeray wasn’t: he kicked against the pricks very un- 
affectedly in many a long digression. And as for Dickens, is it 
conceivable that the creator of Stiggins and Chadband, of Podsnap 
and Pecksniff, was really enamoured of the collective Podsnappery 
and Chadbanddom that smiled complacent all round him? No, no; 
incredible! English literary men have never ceased te chafe in 
secret under the galling strait waistcoat imposed upon them by their 
Philistine audience. And their works have never achieved cosmo- 
politan fame because they never dared to throw off the encumbrance 
—to write for any but a limited section of their insular public. 

Let me explain by an analogy. The Salvation Army is a pecu- 
liarly British and provincial product. It is Methodism gone mad. 
It represents in its crudest and rudest form the universal English 
philosophy of the divine economy. It takes for granted in its 
catechumens implicit acceptance of a whole complex system of 
theology and morals. This system is endemic in England and 
nowhere else ; it has always existed there and reigned supreme in 
the public mind; it will continue to exist as long as any relic of 
Christianity survives in Britain. It is wholly independent of formu- 
laries or creeds. When England was Catholic, it existed all the 
same. You get it, full-fledged, in Wulfstan’s Anglo-Saxon sermons, 
in Piers Plowman’s medieval verse, in Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, 
in Wesley’s hymns, in Mr, Spurgeon, in Father Ignatius, in the 

teverend Hugh Price Hughes, in General Booth and his roving 
commissioners. JGriefly, it is the enchorial Britannic form of the 
Christian faith ; and these, reduced to very simple terms, are its chief 
tenets— You are a lost sinner and you need salvation. You can get 
it by conversion, which is a sudden and definite internal act, almost 
as physically recognisable as baptism or vaccination. Either you 
are converted or you are not; if you are not, then of course you 
ought to be. The Salvation Army, therefore, believing—and on the 
whole rightly believing—that almost every Briton implicitly accepts 
this strange insular theology, just boards its man with the simple 
question, ‘‘ Are you saved?” It doesn’t trouble about asking him, 
‘Do you swallow wholesale all this monstrous farrago of assump- 
tions or not?” It goes straight to its point—‘ Are you saved? If 
you aren’t, you’re in a very parlous way; come to our barracks at 
once and get salvation !”’ 
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In Britain, I say, this procedure is perfectly effective. Nine 
people out of ten whom the Hallelujah Lasses assail on the public 
street admit, in principle, every item of their main contention. But 
the General and his staff are not content to confine their operations 
to England, where there are millions of souls to save, and where 
most souls will cheerfully accept such unofficial salvation. They 
carry the war on to the Continent, among the Latin races, where 
the feelings and beliefs on which the Army bases itself are wholly 
unknown and seem simply ridiculous. It’s no use asking the average 
Frenchman or Italian or Spaniard whether he’s saved or not—no 
use inviting him to accept weak tea and the ministrations of a volun- 
teer priesthood at the head-quarters of the Army. He has no such 
organized body of beliefs for the captains to work upon. ‘ Saved?” 
he will answer if he has any religion at all, “why that’s all been 
done long ago. The modus operandi is perfectly simple. The way 
to get to heaven is arranged for us by authority. You communicate 
three times a year; you drop in to matins or vespers occasionally ; 
you behave in most things like a good sound Catholic ; and when 
you're dying, the priest of God gives you extreme unction. If you 
feel yourself a miserable sinner, the authoritative Church has an 
official remedy, ready provided for you—confession, penance, abso- 
lution, the priestly blessing.” In short, while the Briton takes for 
granted the need for hysterical conversion and personal conviction 
of sin, the Latin races regard the plan of salvation as a matter of 
etiquette, duly regulated beforehand to the minutest detail by the 
recognised ordinances of a divine Lord Chamberlain. 

Here, then, is our analogy. The Salvation Army is a means of 
grace for Englishmen, in Britain or over sea, which appeals in vain 
to the deaf ears of Continental nations, because it puts forward an 
essentially insular and provincial scheme of theology. Well, English 
literature as it exists at the present moment is, just in the same 
way, literature for Englishmen, and for Englishmen only, because it 
is produced in deference to the narrow and stupid ideas of a wooden 
fraction of the English people. It grovels in London fog. It can 
only become cosmopolitan when it consents to trust its own wings 
and spread its vans for wider flight in a purer wether. If ever a 
generation of men of letters arises in England strong enough to snap 
their fingers from the first at the dissenting grocer, and defy from 
the outset the sentimental girl of seventeen, then English literature 
will be as widely read as Norwegian or Russian, and will be worthy 
of the hundred and odd million souls of English-speaking people. 
Is Rudyard Kipling a first omen of the coming time? Such things 
have been. Who knows? Perhaps so. 


GRANT ALLEN. 




















BULGARS AND SERBS.' 


My first residence in Sofia was the IHlotel Imperial in the Rakovska 
Ulitza, historically the principal street of the capital. At the top 
right-hand corner stands the Russian Legation, a solid, square-look- 
ing pile in grey stone looking out over the Balkans to the north, 
and Mount Vitosh to the south. Since the withdrawal of the 
Imperial Commissioner and military instructors, it has remained 
untenanted except by the cavasses and Itussian setters. Its shut- 
tered windows and closed iron gates mark the continued protest of 
the White Czar against the powers that now be in Sofia. Walking 
past one afternoon with M. Stamboloff, he glanced at the building 
and, struck with a sudden recollection, remarked— 

“Tt was on just such a day that the battle of Slivnitza was 
fought 
cannon sounding as close as if they were not a kilometre distant. I 
had driven in from the field in the morning with Major I1-——., 
and we both thought the Serbs must have made some flank move- 





a glorious sun, not a breath of wind, and the roar of the 


ment, and be approaching from the opposite direction to that by 
which we expected them. It was, I suppose, some peculiar echo 
from the Vitosh. After seeing M. Tsanoff (Minister for Foreign 
Affairs), I sent him to the Russian Agency for advice, and then 
returned myself to the battle. Tsanoff was badly received, and all 
he got was a shrug of the shoulders, and a curt rejoinder—‘ Even 
if the Serbs were already at the gates, as they will be soon, I will 
undertake to send them back if your Ministry will depose Prince 
Alexander.’ This was not to be thought of, and he left at once in 
a rage. At five o’clock he received my telegram announcing our 
complete victory. Ie jumped into a carriage, and, with my message 
in his hand, went straight to the Legation. There he found M. 
Koyander, with all his staff, and several ladies, taking their after- 
noon tea in the drawing-room. ‘Congratulate us,’ he cried, as he 
entered, ‘we have won the day.’ ‘Impossible! What a shame!’ 
was Koyander’s reply. That was all the sympathy we had from 
our Russian protectors.” 

The next house to the Russian Legation is that of Madame Teneff, 
once Madame Panitza. It was the scene of the theatrical arrest of 
the Major by the Prime Minister himself in the dead of night. The 

(1) It would perhaps be more correct to style the following pages extracts from a 
casual note-book, since I have not trusted to memory for the details of conversations, 
all of which were jotted down at the time, and may be taken as almost verbatim 


reports. Rather than change the speakers’ words, I have preferred simply to reproduce 
them, which will explain and excuse their frequent bluntness of style. 
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danger of the partially revealed plot was imminent and of unknown 
proportions, and Panitza’s violent character made the question of 
his seizure a difficult one. There was no time to lose, and rather 
than trust to subordinate officials who might be either in league 
with the culprit or cowed by his bluster, M. Stamboloff decided to 
act himself. Unarmed and alone he entered the bedroom, and bade 
Panitza follow him as his prisoner. A loaded revolver was lying 
on a table beside the bed, but the desperado never thought of resist- 
ing the cool command of a courage superior to his own. It would 
be hard to find a better instance of the power of moral prestige. <A 
friend of Panitza’s afterwards asked his wife why she at least had 
not seized the opportunity and ‘‘ shot down the ruffian,” adding that 
it would have been quite legitimate, since Stamboloff’s presence was 
burglarious. But the same supreme disregard of personal danger 
which had paralysed the man had also subdued the woman. Then 
comes the Hotel Vitosh, once kept by Arnaoudoff, who, convicted of 
participation in the conspiracy, was expelled. It was a well-known 
rendezvous for revolutionaries, and is now closed awaiting better 
times. When the Russian Legation takes down its shutters, the 
Hotel Vitosh may follow suit. Going on, we have the Octroi 
Station on the left, and the house of M. Grékoff, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on the right. Lower down, the new club house of the 
“Slavianska Beséda,” where a Bohemian opera troupe performs on 
such nights as the great hall is not engaged for public balls, and on 
the right the Union Club, of more modest appearance, the daily 
resort of most of the diplomatic corps and resident foreigners, with 
an equal contingent of leading Bulgarians. Next door lives M. 
Guesshoff, ex-Minister of Finance and a brilliant scholar, and we 
pass the Italian Legation with its familiar tame eagle in the court- 
yard, to come to the Central Post and Telegraph Station. Nearly 
opposite is the Utchastuk, or guard-house, where Panitza was con- 
fined after his attempt to bribe the gaolers of the Black Mosque. It 
was here that by special favour I had an interview with him before 
the trial commenced, in order to obtain denial or confirmation of the 
stories that were being circulated of his maltreatment. These he 
denied totally, and seemed in good health, with that confidence in 
his own salvation which prisoners in his case so often display. 
Lastly, at the right-hand bottom corner of the street proper, before 
it winds away to lose itself in the fields, lies the house of the Prime 
Minister himself. 

It is a small unpretentious whitewashed villa with green venetians 
and nothing to mark it from a hundred similar ones except the 
presence of the sentries who patrol the two sides open to the road. 
The visitor hands his card to one of these, who rings and passes it 
through the door opened just half-an-inch wide. Ina minute comes 
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the answer, either “cannot receive” or “walk in.” The short halt 
on the doorstep represents the usual half hour or more cut to waste 
in a Salle des Pas perdus, and the guest enters forthwith. If some- 
body is already engaged with the master of the house, he is shown 
into a side room with a table and acouple of chairs, looking out into 
the back garden, where a peasant girl is hanging out the clothes on 
the bushes to dry. There is never long to wait, though, before the 
communicating door opens and a cheery voice invites him to pass. 
After the usual handshake M. Stamboloff subsides into a rocking 
chair, and if in a happy mood, talks and rocks indefinitely till dis- 
turbed by a fresh call. The study where he receives is the cosy 
room of a worker. One angle is crossed by the writing table under 
which a magnificent bearskin carpets the floor, and a repeating rifle 
leans against the wall ready to hand. The plain deal boards on 
tressles which take up another side of the room are littered with 
maps and plans for the ports of Varna and Bourgas, and various 
municipal schemes, together with a heterogeneous pile of the day’s 
letters and telegrams, which arrive every few moments. <A huge 
cupboard full of State papers and surmounted by a stuffed owl com- 
pletes the furniture. In personal appearance M. Stamboloff is short 
and thick-set, with a rapidly growing tendency to stoutness. He 
was once very thin: “before he married,” as he remarks with a 
twinkle in his eyes ; but marriage and the quict of home, in exchange 
for the somewhat riotous living of his youth, have marvellously 
agreed with him. His hair is thinning over his capacious forehead 
and is clipped close on his cheeks, leaving a small imperial, and 
moustache not thick enough to hide the mouth. His eyes are small 
and set deep under heavy brows, whilst he has a habit of half 
closing them, which makes them look smaller still. It is only when 
angered that they open fully and blaze like flame. His voice is 
low but clear, and his usual delivery rapid. In ordinary talk, he 
seldom raises his monotone, but in public speaking, or when animated, 
his organ is flexible, and, aided by look and gesture, very expressive. 

Such is a rough sketch of the outer man on whose energy and 
self-control the fate of the Balkan Peninsula has really depended 
for several years past. Any swerving from the policy he has 
upheld would quickly embroil Bulgaria with her neighbours; any 
false step towards the Powers might bring about a general war. It 
requires inexhaustible patience to deal with provocations from Bul- 
garia’s equals amongst the nations, and no common firmness to resist 
alike threats and promises from her superiors. These qualities M. 
Stamboloff possesses to an extraordinary degree, all the more extra- 
ordinary when we consider that the earlier years of his life were 
passed as an artisan and an exile, and that they were called into 
requisition and put to the supremest tests before he had reached the 
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age when most of our European statesmen had only begun their 
training. Even now he is only five-and-thirty, having alres idy been 
in possession of almost dictatorial powers for three years. 

For M. Stamboloff’s policy and manner of carrying it out, I cannot 
do better than quote his own words from my note-book, where I find 
him saying on March Ist, 1890 :— 

“The story of our trying to dissemble Russian participation in 
the Panitza plot is most ridiculous. Indeed I do not know what we 
could do that we have not done, and that we are not doing, to show 
our contempt for Russia, and our resolve not to be bullied by her. 
We are a little State, but we form an impenetrable barrier, so long 
as we subsist, to Russian advance. My own idea was, long before I 
came to power, and will be to the end, though I may never see its 
realisation, a Confederation of the Balkan States. Singly, it seems 
to me, they must inevitably fall, and when they are out of the way 
Russia can do what she likes with Constantinople. And just as we 
are necessary to Constantinople, so are the Turks necessary to us, 
Another power at Stamboul, Russia, England, Germany—any other, 
—would mean the end of Balkan nationalities. We are anxious to 
keep up the bond with Turkey if she will only for once shake off 
her lethargy and indecision and help us. We want no material 
help, but merely the moral support of her recognition of our status. 
It has cost us enough to arrive at what we are, and it has cost 
Turkey nothing. Jam urged to declare the independence at once, 
but I may tell you that we have appealed to the Porte lately, within 
the last fortnight, to recognise the Prince. We have no answer; I 
do not suppose we shall get one. Itis the eternal shilly-shally of 
Stamboul which ruins them and us. If, however, the Porte refuses, 
I do not say that we shall not be forced to heclane ourselves free. 
How would it be done? Not openly at first, but merely by omitting 
to pay the tribute. This would open the door to official explans- 
tions, and we could, and should, say that if the parent threw 
off the child, the child would decline any longer to recognise the 
parent. I do not know what the result would be at first, but I 
am sure that all Bulgaria would be with us. The present situation 
is so intolerable that it cannot last. Leaving the Government out of 
the question, the strain on the Prince is prodigious. It is not fair 
to him to have to run all the risks and bear all the burdens of Prince 
of Bulgaria without being recognised as such. There are very few 
men who would doit. I may frankly say that I doubt if I would 
myself, but he has determined never to leave, and you may be quite 
sure that he will die at Sofia, whether as recognised Prince or 
uncrowned ruler. And why, in Heaven’s name, should not the 
Powers agree to his recognition ? It is merely the timidity of Turkey 
and the rage of Russia, | both hypocritically backing themselves up 
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by the Berlin Treaty. It has been infringed often enough for us not 
to have any very delicate scruples about the letter of it. The spirit 
of the infraction—as far at least as Bulgaria is concerned—was 
recognised years ago. The fact is, that Russia has been mistaken all 
through about Bulgaria. Her first idea was to get hold of Servia, 
but failing there, she hoped to get a tool in a new State, which she 
created for no other purpose, quite forgetting that when once 
endowed with political shape and form and material strength, Bul- 
garia had brains to see that salvation lay, not with Russia, but rather 
with Turkey. Russia has never yet been able to swallow this pill, 
but with idiotic obstinacy continues to attempt to blindfold and gag 
us, and to persuade all Europe that we ought to be nothing else than 
an advanced guard for her.” 

At this time things were wearing rather a dispiriting aspect, and 
from the preceding conversation it will be seen that the mind of the 
Premier was already more than half made up concerning the despatch 
of the final note some months later demanding the appointment of 
the Macedonian bishops and the recognition of the Prince, of which 
more anon. He has often been blamed for precipitancy in the elec- 
tion of Prince Ferdinand against Russia’s expressed disapproval, and 
on this head I find him saying: ‘‘ We had immense difficulties in 
the past under the Regency, before electing a prince. All the 
foreign diplomatic agents tried to dissuade me from the step. But 
my argument was that a regency represented essentially, by its very 
nature, a temporary and provisional rule, and it was not under a 
regency that Bulgaria could ever hope to be free. We must have a 
prince, with a prospect of a dynasty, and it was not easy to find one. 
At first we wanted King Charles of Roumania. We offered him the 
throne, but he refused. At one time we would even have taken 
King Milan, not knowing his character, but after the Servian war 
it was impossible to put the king of the vanquished over us the 
victors, and we were lucky to have been saved from him.” And 
again, on another occasion—“ As far as Bulgaria internally is con- 
cerned everybody recognises the Prince, who was duly elected by 
ourselves in National Assembly. The only reason, in fact, I want 
him recognised by the Porte, is to be able to shake the people’s 
belief in the prestige of Russia. They have been accustomed to 
look on the power of Russia as next, and nearly equal, to that of 
God. Russia has said that Prince Ferdinand shall not be recog- 
nised, and I wish to show that Russia’s word is not infallible nor her 
will omnipotent.” 

A few days after the despatch of the first spring note M. Stam- 
boloff said, “ When M. Vulkovitch handed my letter to the Grand 
Vizier he was probably somewhat disturbed, and communicated his 
feelings to the ambassadors. It was thus that it reached Berlin, 
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Up till now no notice has been taken of our request. I remain 
entirely of the same opinions which I have already expressed. 
Some Ministers merely retain their portfolios for the glory of sitting 
in the seat of office, but one who undertakes the duties with the will 
and determination of doing his best for the country, does not shrink 
from responsibility. I have never shrunk from mine, and never 
will, and I repeat that unless the Porte makes concessions, we 
will declare our independence. It promised three years ago to 
recognise the prince we should elect, and it has never done so, 
I do not fear the consequences of declaring independence so much 
as those of inaction. If his Majesty the Sultan were"to write to 
me three hundred times that he would declare war, I should not 
believe it. Because what could he gain? Merely, at the very 
uttermost, the re-establishment of the status guo—of the Treaty of 
Berlin—viz., a discontented Eastern Roumelia, which would inevi- 
tably wait and watch for the day when it could once more unite with 
us in a Bulgaria which would never again be content to remain as 
it began first. In other words, the Porte would re-enter into the 
enjoyment of its tribute of three millions (which would be paid 
much more regularly if it recognised the Prince), and which, in any 
case, are of no personal value to the Sultan, since they go direct to 
the pockets of foreign bondholders. Putting aside, for argument’s 
sake, the easy alternative of recognition, and supposing the case of 
our throwing off the suzerainty, would it be worth while for the 
Porte to make war for its miserable three millions, which are all 
that it would lose, and to really advance Russia to a hundred kilo- 
metres of Constantinople? And would the other Powers permit her 
to declare war for such an object? I will even allow, if you like, 
that the Powers will be furious with us, and leave us to fight it out 
with Turkey. There are precedents which show that tens of thou- 
sands have beaten hundreds of thousands. Take Shahin Pasha, with 
his ten thousand men at Adrianople, who utterly routed the hundred 
thousand opposed to him, and pursued them to Philippopolis. Still 
I do not say that we should beat the Turks, but our army would give 
them a great deal of trouble, and we should fight it out to the bitter 
end if it came to an invasion. And if we were conquered we should 
not be worse off than before—that is, we should immediately find 
ourselves in the predicament we are now struggling to avoid: a 
Russian occupation, for that is what would ensue very quickly if the 
Turks attacked us. I need not go on with this side of the question. 
The pros and cons are as plain to you as to me. In imagining the 
possibility of a war with Turkey, I am stretching my fancy a long 
way, for I do not believe it could ever happen. We are destined to be 
friends, and I am confident that we shall become so.”” And later, on 
the same subject. ‘‘ Ceteris paribus, Bulgaria will prefer the risk of 
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war to the risk of a Russian occupation, the more so as the latter 
is approaching within measurable distance, and I am not at all 
sure that the proclamation of independence would bring about war. 
At least not with Turkey. With Servia! Yes. I am tolerably 
sure that as soon as we proclaimed we should be attacked by Servia, 
urged on by Russia, wn/ess, and it is a big unless, Austria threatened 
Belgrade. You can understand that Austria could hardly look on 
with indifference at a Russian Servia conquering Bulgaria. I 
believe Passitch is now arranging for some such eventuality at St. 
Petersburg. We shall at any rate not make any decisive move 
without being well prepared. As for Passitch I have a great con- 
tempt for him. I expelled him once from Bulgaria as a vagabond, 
and last summer he came here without any official character, not 
then being even President of the Skuptshina, as he is'now. He 
called on me, and proposed to me to act with Servia in seizing 
Macedonia, and dividing it between us. I replied that before 
dividing other countries, it behoved us to look to our own, that at 
present neither did Servia belong to the Serbs, nor Bulgaria to the 
Bulgars. At this he stared open-mouthed. I added that it might 
be pleasant enough to make an excursion into Macedonia, but simul- 
taneously Russia might make her appearance at Varna, and Austria 
at Belgrade, and therefore for the present, instead of tearing each 
other’s crests like fighting cocks, for the amusement of the Great 
Powers, or making bootless filibustering expeditions, we had better 
take more care at home. For the rest I bade him note that whereas 
I was a minister he was nobody, and I declined to discuss the field 
of general politics with him. He then asked what message he was 
to take back to General Griutch, and I replied to give him my best 
wishes and advice above all things to restrain his ardour. That sort 
of unaccredited, irresponsible agent is a very dangerous instrument 
to meddle with. I remember when Kaulbars was here that he sent 
me a message that I was to receive a certain Bogdanoff, and make 
future arrangements with him. At that time I was lodged at the 
telegraph office from morning’ till night, and I answered that not 
only would I not treat with him, but I refused to have any inter- 
course with such a scoundrel, and I gave strict orders he should not 
be allowed inside the office.” 

Again during the progress of the Panitza trial, which was a most 
anxious time for the Government, M. Stamboloff, referring to the 
machinations of Russia and the masterly inaction of the Powers, 
who seemed to take it all as a matter of course, put forth his reasons 
for decisive action as follows :— 

“T have been waiting for the great European war for five years 
now, knowing that it will settle once and for all the Eastern 
Question. Ever since 1876 we have been told that it is imminent, 
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and I have been holding on, but I do not really see that it is much 
nearer now than then. There are no tangible signs given by the 
Great Powers of anything but an immense desire for peace at any 
price—the price to be paid by the small fry! They can afford to 
wait and sacrifice us whilst they are getting ready ; but our point of 
view is different. It is for this reason that I foresee that if nobody 
will help us we shall be forced to make a bid for our independence, 
for we cannot continue the game of patience much longer, with our 
hands tied, whilst Russia is actively undermining the roots of our 
national liberty. . . . I shall not tell anybody exactly when I shall 
take the step. It will not be this year, except under unbearable 
pressure. We can resist for three years longer, perhaps even for 
tive, without recognition of the Prince or independence, but it would 
be a perpetual struggle and watch. You must understand that it is 
not for the Prince, nor the Government, nor the people that I must 
declare. It is for the army. Prince Alexander fell through 
shutting his eyes to the possibility of treason. Two months before 
his abdication I was with him at Tirnovo, and he expressed his fears 
of a revolt amongst the population of Eastern Roumelia. ‘Sire,’ I 
answered, ‘ there neither is, nor ever will be, danger from the people. 
It is from the army that you may look for it.’ He turned his back 
upon me in anger, declaring ‘his children’ would never be false to 
him. Ile was always repeating his faith in his ‘children.’ After- 
wards, when we two were seated in the victoria which was convey- 
ing him on his last journey out of Bulgaria, I reminded him of our 
talk. He hid his face in his hands, and muttered: ‘Ah! yes, you 
were right, and knew them better than I did; but I could never 
have believed it.’ ”’ 

Continuing from my notes I find him saying, in discussing the 
evidence brought to light at the Panitza trial: ‘“‘ The first thing I 
heard on my return from Philippopolis was that a letter from Zankoff 
had been found among the papers of the old man Kissimoff, 
Chancellor of the Red Cross Society. It is curious how he could 
keep such a compromising document, after the arrest of his son only 
four or five days previously. It reminds me of the time when I 
was an exile in Roumania, and I knew a notorious bandit who had 
committed numberless murders. He always carried about him, in a 
back pocket, a dagger with which he had killed fourteen people. I 
once asked him what was the good of doing so, as it might serve 
us evidence against him some day. He answered that truly it was 
no good to him, but it brought him good luck. Just so, also, the 
other day we found a heap of Russian correspondence, neatly tied 
up and docketted, at Ozunoff’s. When interrogated how he could 
be such a fool, he explained that he had thought perhaps the Russians 
might come some day, and they would prove how he had served 
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them. Talking of Roumania brings back to me a comical scene 
which I once had in the Café Salis, at Bucharest. I was, with 
many other Bulgarians at that time, a political refugee, and one of the 
local papers published an article saying that all of us were either 
fugitives from motives of cowardice, or else traitors working against 
our country. This was exactly the opposite of the truth, as we had 
come there in order to work the better, as the result proved. At any 
rate, 1 demanded from the editor the name of the writer of the 
article in question, and he said he would give it me that evening at 
seven o'clock in the café. When he came though he refused to 
tell me, so I said: ‘Then you are responsible, and as I know if I 
challenged you to a duel you would not accept, I will force you to 
challenge me,’ and struck him several times, ending up by spitting 
in his face. The orchestra stopped playing, and there was a great 
hubbub in the café, but I never heard any more from my editor. 
There are some affairs which need quicker reparation than any 
tribunals can give. I myself have four times challenged men toa 
duel, and each time publicly chastised them on their refusal.’’ 

With two more characteristic little speeches I will leave M. 
Stamboloff, The first was at the close of the Court Martial :-— 

“ T am vexed at the result of the Court Martial. I myself went 
over all the papers, and know the dossier by heart, better than any 
of the lawyers or members of the court. If the men had done 
nothing I should not have sent them for trial. And then the Pro- 
cureur coolly gets up and withdraws the charges against half of the 
prisoners. It is not his business to withdraw charges, forsooth! He 
has an indictment given to him by the War Minister, and he has to 
support it. He has no authority to withdraw accusations his 
Minister has made. And then the court, having before them a 
crew who openly avow that they intended to betray their oath and 
dethrone their Prince, condemn only one to death, and recommend 
a commutation of his sentence. They allow themselves to be moved 
to pity by the thought of Panitza’s wife and children, and past 
services. But I, too, have services, and a wile and children! Am 
I for that reason to attempt to assassinate my superiors, to violate 
my oath, to risk throwing my country into a state of civil war, or 
into the arms of a foreign Power, and then, when I am found out 
just in time to stop me, to get up in public and say that ‘I think I 
was right, but that if you want to punish me you must remember 
my family’ ?”’ 

And the second was the day after Sir W. White passed through 
Sofia on leave of absence, and it was not deemed judicious for 
M. Stamboloff to meet him and travel in the same train :— 

“So your Ambassador is not allowed to speak to me. It is only 
another mark of the pariah brand Europe has set upon us. But it 
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is about time to finish the play. I, for one, have had enough, and 
have just sent off our last Note to Turkey. She can do what she 
likes, but if she refuses to fulfil her duties towards us she will never 
see a penny of the next instalment of tribute. It is ridiculous that 
Russia’s veto should be able to frighten all the Powers out of their 
senses, and prevent the recognition of our rights. At any rate I am 
not afraid—lI never have been yet in my life—to do what I thought 
I had a right to do. I am certain the Porte will never move actively 
against us. It would be very foolish if she did. She might sup- 
press our first attempt at independence, but she could only do so at 
the alternative cost of throwing the country either more under the 
influence of the Prince, or of Russia, probably the latter, and what 
would she gain by that?” 

It was this Note, despatched in the middle of June, against the 
strong remonstrances of most of the foreign diplomatic agents, and 
under a temporary impulse of anger, which has brought about the 
vastly improved relations which now exist with the Ottoman Porte. 
M. Stamboloff had always insisted on the expediency of some such 
quasi-ultimatum, but he had been held back by the counsels of the 
Powers, who feared the consequences of forcing Turkey’s hand. It 
was only when he decided to act upon his own initiative that he 
proved how rightly he had judged the situation. As all the world 
knows, the Note was followed by the granting of Berats to the Bul- 
garian Bishops in Macedonia, and an immense increase, not easily 
calculated, of Bulgarian prestige, not only in that province but 
throughout the Balkans. Since that triumph all opposition to 
M. Stamboloff and his policy has practically ceased, and with the 
exception of occasional fretful Notes from Russia the political affairs 
of the Principality have progressed with excellent smoothness. As 
long as Bulgaria retains her remarkable Premier there is little fear 
for her future, but a larger measure of support from friendly Powers 
in the just, and truly Homeric, combat he sustains would render 
his task lighter, and go far towards postponing the prophesied 
Armageddon. 

Two other well-known figures in Sofia are those of M. Isanoff and 
Dr. Strausky, both ex-Ministers of Foreign Affairs. I have already 
mentioned the former’s visit to the Russian Legation on the day of 
the battle of Slivnitza. He has himself confirmed to me the story, 
and added that the perturbation which reigned that day was inde- 
scribable. There was some interruption in the telegraph service and 
no news had come in since noon. The Minister climbed the tower 
which stood by the office, and anxiously watched the cannon smoke 
rolling thickly over the plain. ‘At last,” he said, “I could stand 
it no longer, and called the chief clerk, telling him that if he failed 
to get me news ina quarter of an hour he would be dismissed and 
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punished. The fault was really not his, but he saw I was in no 
humour to be answered. Ten minutes later, however, came the 
message of victory from M. Stamboloff, and my clerk got a present 
instead of punishment.” Talking on another occasion of Prince 
Alexander’s devotion to his army, M. Isanoff remarked, “It was 
always the Prince’s weak point to trust too wholly those whom he 
believed to be his friends. Just before the Servian War I used to 
hold long conversations with him through the telegraph, and I was 
continually warning him of Servian preparations. His invariable reply 
was that it was all a ‘ d/ague’ and that ‘son cher ami’ Milan could 
never be thinking of attacking him.’ M. Isanoff lives a quiet 
retired life, as in fact do all the ex-Ministers in Bulgaria, in this 
respect differing considerably from their fellows of other countries, 
who as soon as they are out of office generally devote their energies to 
attempting to regainit. Dr. Strausky, who resigned last year, was for 
some time Agent at Belgrade, and for three years all but a day or two 
held the Foreign Affairs portfolio, thus being, at the time of his retire- 
ment, the Minister who had longest kept his seat in this country of 
changes and revolutions. He is a man of taciturn disposition, but 
a close acquaintance with him always dispelled the unfavourable 
impression he was wont to create at first, and I believe everybody 
was sorry when he exchanged the cares of State for his favourite 
pursuit of horticulture, and his ministerial chair for the corner in 
the Café Panachoff where he is to be regularly seenat noon, One of 
his Lon-mots will long be remembered at Sofia. It was when a 
Foreign Agent complained to him of the want of politeness of the 
Bulgarian Palace officials who had not returned his visit. Dr. 
Strausky pondered for an instant, stroking his long whiskers before 
replying, “ Que voulez-vous, monsieur! ce sont des Frangais!”’ In this 
connection I may remark, en passant, that the progress of years has 
brought no improvement, and that the household of Prince Ferdinand, 
who presumably exist for no other purpose than to be courteous 
and to teach the refinements of civilised society to the new Court, 
and through it to the people, are the most flagrant transgressors 
against the elementary usages of society. I refer principally to 
their almost invariable rule of neglecting to return visits, which is 
a small thing in itself, but which has gone very far to raise ill- 
feeling and damage the reputation of the Palace. Probably the 
Prince is unaware of their shortcomings, which contrast so unfavour- 
ably with the punctiliousness of Bucharest, and should these lines 
lead to a reformation, they will have rendered a signal service to 
His Royal Highness. 

Turning now from Sofia to Belgrade, I may also begin my recol- 
lections with the street in which I lived. It leads from the Prince 
Michael street down to the Save, and is designated by position for 
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one of the principal thoroughfares. It is, however, so abominably 
paved and so feebly lighted that few who are not forced to take that 
route ever enter upon its perils. As an instance of what its inhabi- 
tants were exposed to, I may relate the following anecdote. I had 
been passing .the evening with some friends, amongst others being 
the Belgian Attaché. About midnight we were returning when we 
heard shots fired in the distance, but thought little of the fact. Ten 
minutes after I had entered, M. B. rushed into my room crying that 
murder was being committed outside, and related that as he had 
turned the corner he had heard a hue and cry, and had commenced 
to run in the darkness. A bullet soon whistled past him, but he 
managed to gain our door, which luckily happened to be open. We 
both went into the front room overlooking the street, and saw a 
small knot of men standing round the opposite doorway. One of the 
doors was open inwards. After a short consultation, they knocked 
at the window, and an old woman handed them out a candle. One 
of the men then held the candle behind the door whilst a second 
coolly thrust the muzzle of his rifle in and fired. The shot was 
followed by a groan, and then a body was dragged out, heels first, 
and deposited with ribald jests in the road. It proved to be that of 
an Austrian subject, a harmless, inoffensive individual who was 
drunk, and had lain down to sleep in the first shelter he had found. 
There is very little doubt that had M. B. found our door shut 
and hidden himself as he first intended behind the opposite door, he 
would have met the same fate. No satisfaction was ever given, and 
in spite of our combined testimony and that of other eyewitnesses, 
the local papers appeared with an account of the capture of a 
desperate brigand who had been killed whilst defending himself 
against the police, whose courage and vigilance were highly extolled. 
Such were the delights of residence in the Balkanska Ulitza, a pre- 
destined lair for cut-throats and excuse for murder. The principal 
personages in Servia, apart from the royal family, are of necessity 
the Regents and Ministers. The first Regent, M. Lovan Ristitch, 
has a great reputation for statesmanship and is commonly known as 
the Little Bismarck. At least he possesses what most of his col- 
leagues and subordinates lack, namely, a certain amount of experi- 
ence. He had already directed the destinies of Servia for thirteen 
years as Regent during King Milan’s minority, and as his Prime 
Minister, before being again called to the Regency. On the whole 
he directed them well, and the lesson he seems to have learnt best is 
that of keeping himself as much as possible in the background, 
except on great emergencies. Being in receipt of what for Servia 
is an enormous salary, and endowed with a thrifty not to say avari- 
cious temperament, he is scarcely likely to endanger a comfortable 
position by any too vigorous initiative. 
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General Belimarkovitch has held ministerial portfolios before with 
varying degrees of credit and otherwise, having once been im- 
peached before the Skupshtina for malversation as Minister of War. 
He is a bon vivant, and fond of such inferior public amusements as 
Belgrade affords, so that anybody who can face the stifling atmo- 
sphere of a café where a strolling company may happen to be per- 
forming, is tolerably sure of finding the Regent, with a pot of beer 
before him, enjoying the play and ogling the players. His amorous 
propensities have occasionally given rise to public scandals, but the 
populace of Belgrade are indulgent to vice in high places, and 
such incidents create only fleeting impressions which are quickly 
forgotten. 

The third Regent, General Protitch, is best known through his 
wife, to whose fascinations, and his own easy and accommodating 
temper, rumour ascribes his rapid advancement in rank and his 
present position. Of the Ministers I might write much, having 
been in frequent contact with most of the Cabinet, but refrain from 
saying more than that they are on the whole well-meaning and 
honest, but with a general want of experience and tact which reacts 
unfavourably on their relations with the outside world, and which 
leaves them too open to move on sudden impulses, either self-born 
or implanted by interested third parties. They have little dignity 
or sense of responsibility, and allow themselves to be swayed by the 
mob in a way which was neatly put to me once by a diplomatist who 
knows them well. I was searching for an article in the Constitution 
when he came up and laughingly cried, ‘“ My dear fellow, do not 
trouble your head about it: it is very simple. There are only three 
articles. Article I. The Regents do what the Ministers please ; 
Article II. The Ministers do what the Skupshtina pleases; and 
Article III. The Skupshtina does what it pleases. There you have 
the whole Law and the Prophets.” And since the abdication of 
King Milan the above represents the fashion in which Servia is 
governed accurately enough. 

In common with the Bulgars, the Serbs have a rooted mistrust, 
generally amounting to dislike, of foreigners. But whilst in the 
case of the former it arises rather from a shyness of displaying 
inferiority, with the latter it springs from a defiant spirit of at least 
equality. I have heard a learned and cultured Bulgar modestly say, 
“We are not so intelligent and quick-witted as the Serbs, but we 
reflect more, and we are always ready to listen and learn.” I have 
never heard even the most ignorant Serb confess his inferiority to 
any man living. It will naturally be understood that I am speaking 
of the masses of middle class society. In the higher classes, both at 
Sofia and Belgrade, foreigners are made welcome, and will often find 
their hosts better informed than themselves. It is in the houses of 
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these leaders of progress that a stranger will experience the freest 
and pleasantest hospitality, a mixture of the desert welcome of the 
Bedouin with the comfort and refinement of Europe. The pity is 
that there are so few of them. The majority of the population of 
Belgrade appear to pass their lives in the innumerable cafés which 
line the streets, going from one to the other at stated times, and with 
such regularity that it is much surer to seek an individual at his 
favourite haunt than at his office or his home. As a logical conse- 
quence it may be imagined that the vice of drunkenness is very rife. 
In Bulgaria no one is allowed to intoxicate himself till entering upon 
old age, and any young man who should transgress this tradition 
would be seriously disgraced. Asa matter of fact it is only once a 
week, after market, that one may find a few old peasants incapable 
on the high roads, whereas the streets of Belgrade resound with 
shouts and brawling every evening up till midnight; and as long as 
the offenders are Serbs, and not foreigners, the police are extremely 
indulgent. For the latter, however, no pity is shown if he is in the 
wrong, and scant sympathy if he has cause of complaint. Indeed, 
it is scarcely advisable for him to go abroad alone at night, or to 
resort to any place of public amusement except in company of 
friends. Should he attempt it, the exuberant patriotism of the 
Serbs would be tolerably sure to find vent in insulting epithets, if 
not in more active aggression. 

Time, however, and a little more friction with the rest of the 
world will smooth down many of the angularities of these young 
nations which are apt to strike a visitor with unpleasant and, per- 
haps, undue force. On the whole, if the reader never carries away 
more disagreeable recollections from the places of his sojourn than 
does the writer from the Balkans, he may be congratulated on his 
good fortune. 

A. Hutme-Braman. 
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. . Nous trainions tristement nos ennuis, accroupis 
Et voités sous le ciel carré des solitudes 
Ou l’enfant boit, dix ans, l’dpre lait des études. . . . 


Tuus sang Baudelaire in his earliest piece. His college days, 
evidently, were no “ happy seed-time”’ for the author of the Fleurs 
du Mal. 

Next came those six months which Baudelaire spent in the East, 
and which coloured so profoundly and for all the rest of his life his 
thought, feeling, and consequently verse. None of Baudelaire’s later 
associates could ever learn the exact truth concerning this mysterious 
voyage ; for Baudelaire was essentially one of those who ‘“ embroider.” 
Other people, of the kind who couldn’t embroider if they would, are 
eager to denounce such embroiderers as liars. Liars they are not— 
but, it may be, persons who dislike the bare simplicity of the letter. 

 Instabilité profonde,” is, according to one critic, the chief moral 
characteristic of Charles Baudelaire—as of quicksands. It should, 
however, be remembered that none found Baudelaire more “unstable,” 
more untrustworthy, than did Baudelaire himself, who suffered con- 
siderably in consequence. A certain charlatan fondness for singu- 





larity in dress, speech and manner has also been made a subject of 
reproach to this poet. No doubt a dash of charlatanism was a 
necessary ingredient of Baudelaire’s temperament, without which, 
perhaps, we should not now have Baudelaire’s art. 

“ Untrustworthy ”’ Baudelaire may have been, but charming, se- 
ductive, interesting he certainly was in an extraordinary degree. 
And never more so than on his first coming to Paris, as a returned 
Oriental traveller, a critic, a poet, a dandy, and a capitalist, just 
turned twenty-one. Baudelaire was of a good height and had a 
lithe feline figure. His high white brow, searching luminous brown 
eyes, nose of noticeable size and shape (nez de priseur, he called it, 
with the open palpitating nostril, sure mark of pride and of power), 
lip sensual at once and sensitive, chin short, somewhat rounded, and 
stamped with the central cleft denoting amiability akin to weakness, 
and jaw—a feline jaw—strong, square, and large: all these were 
features composing a countenance more than handsome, singular. 

Brummel’s principles of attire were Baudelaire’s, for just so long 
as Baudelaire could afford fine raiment. In garments of sober hue 
and anxious rectitude of cut, with snow-white linen and glittering 
lacquered boots, he was often to be seen in the old brooding 
torpid streets within sound of the bells of Notre-Dame half-a- 
century ago. In his hotel-rooms in the Latin Quarter at first he 
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caused the lower panes of his windows to be ground, so that he 
might be relieved from the view of adjacent roofs and upper 
storeys. Soon, however, no aspect of the life of towns was un- 
welcome to the spirit of the author of the Flewrs du Mal. Coming 
in an age when all is artificial, amid a state of society which 
from top to bottom is artifice, recalling nothing so much as those 
agglomerations of tables and chairs maintained in equilibrium by 
Japanese jugglers upon the extreme tip of their nose (‘le monde 
ne marche que par le malentendu. . . . C’est par le malentendu 
universel que tout le monde s’accorde,” wrote Baudelaire), it was 
but natural that Baudelaire should be artificial. Through the force 
of exterior circumstances, a sentence was passed on him of artificiality 
for life. He could not have helped being artificial, had he ever so 
much desired it. And thus it is that we find him falling under 
the apparently puerile spell of “ dandyism ;” thus, that we see him 
experimenting upon some of the most recondite varieties of sensation ; 
thus, that we perceive him seeking and finding the deep poetic interest 
which underlies existence in great cities, as distinguished from the 
idyllic charm of fields and hills; and thus, finally, that we find him 
elaborating some of the most bizarrely beautiful and most singularly, 
strangely significant verse and “ poetic prose.” 

Baudelaire, personally, had all the peculiar charm of the artificial. 
The account in Gautier’s famous sketch of Baudelaire’s careful, mea- 
sured diction, in conversation scarcely less chastened than in writing, 
with the secret suggestive emphasis laid upon particular syllables 
and words, is interesting as characteristic of the man. The subtle 
magic enclosed in words, viewed merely as collocations of letters, must 
sarly have been disclosed to a sense of such acuity and a taste of such 
exceeding delicacy as were Baudeclaire’s. Then the peculiar mode of 
enunciation, whereby each piece becomes in a manner assimilated to 
a musical composition : that would have been invented by Baudelaire, 
had he not found it in the atmosphere of his time, and on the lips of 
men like Gautier and Hugo. Baudelaire’s own verse is not me- 
lodious,—it is harmonic ; as much finer and rarer than mere verbal 
music, as harmony is more powerful and profound than melody. 
In excerpts such as these, chosen haphazard from among five score, 
how intense is the harmony :— 

**O douleur! 6 douleur! le Temps mange la vie, 
Et lobscur Ennemi qui nous ronge le coour 
Du sang que nous perdons croit et se fortifie!”’ 
And again :— 
‘** Pouvons-nous étouffer le yieux, le long Remords 
Qui vit, s’agite et se tortille, 
Et se nourrit de nous comme le ver des morts, 


Comme du chéne la chenille ? 
Pouvons-nous étouffer implacable Remords ?” 
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Again :— 
‘* Ma Douleur, donne-moi la main; viens par ici 
Loin d@’eux ; vois se pencher les défuntes Années 
Sur les balcons du ciel, en robes surannées ; 
Surgir du fond des eaux le Regret soupirant ; 
Ie soleil moribond s’endormir sous une arche, 
Et comme un long linceul trainant a l’orient, 
Entends, ma chére, entends la douce Nuit qui marche.” 


And, to my taste, finer still :— 


“ce 


J’ai vu parfois au fond dun théatre banal 

Qu’enflammait l’orchestre sonore, 

Une fée allumer dans un ciel infernal 

Une miraculeuse aurore ; 

J’ai vu parfois au fond dun théatre banal 

Un étre, qui n’était que lumiére, or et gaze, 

Terrasser lénorme Satan ; 

Mais mon cveur que jamais ne visite l’extase, 

Est un théatre oa l’on attend 

Toujours, toujours en vain l’Etre aux ailes de gaze.” 

Is there not, herein, a resonance as of bronze smitten and 
vibrating, together with the density of substance, definiteness of con- 
tour, smoothness of surface, brilliancy of polish, and sombre richness 
of hue which distinguish some admirable antique ? Rigid perfection 
of form, thrilling significance of tone, are the twin qualities of all 
Charles Baudelaire’s best art. 

One can see him and hear him intoning a piece like his “‘ Mendiante 
Rousse” for the benefit of a circle of youthful poets like his friends 
Prarond, Levavasseur and others in a room at that celebrated Hotel 
Pimodan, where Gautier afterwards dwelt. They eyed Baudelaire a 
little askance, did these worthy young /itlérateurs, whose names 
now never occur save perchance in connection with his. They 
deemed him “ singular ”’—as probably he was, seeing what the pro- 
portion is of men of undoubted genius amongst the mass of human- 
kind. 

So much has been said and written concerning Baudelaire’s bad 
traits—supposed or real—that something ought in fairness to be 
said concerning his undoubtedly good qualities. He was an ardent 
admirer and a most devoted friend. From the first he was a worshipper 
of Hugo, Gautier, Balzac, Banville, Flaubert, Stendhal and Leconte 
de Lisle. To Delacroix :— 

** Delacroix, lac de sang hanté des mauyais anges .. . 
he was loyal with discrimination throughout the painter’s life, and 
always after his death. Wagner he fairly discovered; speaking with 
regard to Paris, where at that time the German Titan was being 
simply laughed and whistled off the stage. Baudelaire placed 
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Sainte-Beuve upon a pedestal, whereas Sainte-Beuve, the smaller 
man of the two, viewed Baudelaire always rather doubtfully, accord- 
ing to his constant tendency in all things and regarding all 
people. Gautier could truly write of Baudelaire: “Ce poéte avait 
l’amour et l’admiration au plus haut degré.” 

In behalf of how many writers, poets, painters, draughtsmen of his 
day, did Baudelaire willingly and warmly manifest the vivacity of 
his sympathies and the acuteness of his appreciation? DPétrus Borel, 
Paul Dupont, Barbier, Miirger, Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, 
Daumier, Corot, Manet, and a score of others (to say nothing of Edgar 
Poe, whom Baudelaire, according to his early promise, succeeded 
in rendering “(un grand homme pour la France’’): all these he 
brought into light and notice through the medium of perhaps the 
most admirable literary criticism that has ever yet been known. 

It should be noted, moreover, that Baudelaire was not attracted 
only towards what is fine, grand and distinguished. That which is 
too delicate, too rare, too tender and slight to stand much chance of 
winning the material prizes of success, appealed no less forcibly to 
his spirit: “le poéte se sent irrésistiblement entrainé vers tout ce 
qui est faible, ruiné, contristé, orphelin. 
mediocre, the complacently vulgar, did Baudelaire violently detest 
and vehemently denounce. In this doubtless he was wrong. Even 
mediocrity, even vulgarity, even Philistinism, we should school our- 
selves to endure: for are not these, too, human ? 


9) 


Only the contentedly 


That, possessing such unrivalled critical powers, Baudelaire should 
not have secured for himself the post, the profits and prestige of a 
professed and professional critic—that he should net, for example, 
have rivalled and surpassed herein his lukewarm friend Sainte-Beuve 
—appears at first sight unaccountable. Baudelaire’s Art Romantique, 
that collection of the most searching and suggestive, most brilliant and 
profound studies in the very best literature of his day ; his Sa/ons and 
other articles on painting (as far superior to Diderot’s Salons as 
diamonds to cut glass) these writings, which form hardly the matter of 
a volume, place beyond doubt the fact that Baudelaire was the keenest 
esthéticien of the century in France. But the explanation of Baude- 
laire’s comparative inefficacy in the more ordinary spheres of criti- 
cism must be sought for in his devotion to the pure poetic principle. 
Baudelaire’s verse was exacting, in proportion to its perfection. He 
early felt and believed that the highest, nay the sole condition of all 
lasting art is intensity ; whence all other necessary conditions must 
naturally and of themselves proceed. But how difficult, how trying, 
how exhaustive and all-absorbing, the effort to clothe the intensity of 
one’s feeling with corresponding intensity of expression! Disregard- 
ing all considerations of expediency, popularity, profit and personal 
ease, and in the midst of pecuniary circumstances growing yearly more 
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distressing, Baudelaire still adhered to the single-minded, steadfast 
artistic purpose, which alone could render possible such artistic effects 
as his. His art to him, as to every great and true artist, was more than 
all the rest of the world. The result, all who run may read. The Flewrs 
du Mal, one small volume, comprises thesum total of Baudelaire’s verse. 
But those few hundreds of lines represent perhaps a greater poetic 
output than all Byron and Lamartine rolled into one. Consequently 
the few hundreds of lines shall live, when many scores of thousands 
of others shall have passed for ever from the memory of men. 
Where other poets were content, with so much less trouble and 
toil, to present a mere dilution, Baudelaire by dint of ceaseless 
effort and endeavour produced a powerful quintessence, one drop of 
which will still pervade the mind, whilst a river of the other species 
of verse may refresh, indeed, and flatter the sense as it flows, but wi// 
flow and leave no trace behind. What other latter-day poet, Eng- 
lish or French, has such a number of lines that haunt the memory ? 
Nothing more curious to observe, than the power of expansion in all 


work of the type of Les Fleurs du Mal. . . With the years, it grows, 
it quickens instead of fading—‘“ Les Fleurs du Mal, livre oublié! 
Ceci est trop béte. . . On les demande toujours. On commencera 


peut-étre a les comprendre dans quelques années.” So wrote 
Baudelaire, most justly, in response to the remark of some “ friend” 
who (doubtless by way of encouraging the admirable poet in his 
struggle against the unappreciative stupidity of mankind) had in- 
formed him that Les Fleurs du Mal were beginning to be forgotten. 

To all who themselves possess a fondness for art, Asselineau’s 
account of the covert pride and joy with which Baudelaire, shortly 
after 1848, showed his future biographer the entire MS. of the 
Fleurs beautifully copied out and stitched into a neat binding, is not 
without its pathos. So much, these verses were to the poet, and so little 
—then— in the estimation of any one else! . . . They might, indeed, 
those hapless “‘ flowers,” have never appeared in book form at all 
had it not been for the happy and unusual chance of a man of 
literary taste, the memorable Poulet-Malassis, setting up as a pub- 
lisher and at once bringing out works by Gautier, Banville, Baude- 
laire and Leconte de Lisle. Needless to say that eventually the 
greatly daring Malassis became a bankrupt. Proper punishment for 
a man who had actually tried to foist on the public productions of 
the highest literary art, instead of novels by Alexandre Dumas pére, 
Octave Feuillet, or Eugéne Sué ! 

In connection with 1848, it may be remarked in passing that 
persons who delight in discreditable reports concerning men of 
letters—whether false or true makes little matter — have read 
with pleasure in the biography of Baudelaire by M. E. Crépet, 
published not long since in Paris, how the poet played a not 
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very admirable part amidst the general agitation of the revolu- 
tionary period. Was it rationally to be expected, that a man, 
a writer, a poet, who for years previously, through the strain 
of his art no less than the circumstances of his life, had taxed 
to the utmost a nervous system naturally delicate and irritable, 
would upon an occasion of sudden, unforeseen excitement display 
all the soldier-like calm of a Wellington ‘on the field of battle ? 
Had Wellington been placed abruptly in the position of having 
to write half a dozen pieces of the F’eurs du Mal or a series of 
Petits Poeémes en Prose, it is probable that he, too, would have cut 
a somewhat sorry figure. But of course, to exact grapes from 
thorns and figs from oak-trees will, one supposes, remain a favourite 
amusement of humanity in the future as it always has been in the 
past. . 

Eighteen-forty-eight and the years immediately following saw 
a somewhat different Baudelaire, physically, from the slender 
Brummel-like youth with full black locks and slight half-grown 
black beard of 1840. Stouter, with hair cropped close, shaven 
cheeks, and small, somewhat snaky black moustache, the poet, 
sporting a white blouse and living somewhere in the outskirts of 
the capital, presented an appearance less poetic though perhaps 
more revolutionary. audelaire’s republicanism, however, did not 
long endure. The Second Empire, to which he was the sooner recon- 
ciled by reason of his clear perception of, and extreme contempt for, the 
democratic fallacy that men in general are units equal and identical 
in value, aroused in him but little of Hugo’s Jovian wrath. He had 
not, by-the-bye, any of the great poet-politician’s personal motives 
for rage and hatred ; no special reason for detesting a régime, whose 
initial crime in M, Hugo’s eyes was doubtless its not having set a 
high enough price upon the suggested if not exactly proffered 
services of M. Hugo. Only in resentment of the judicial sentence 
passed in 1856 upon his Fleurs du Mal, might Baudelaire have been 
stimulated to launch a Chdtiments of his own. That the six pieces of 
verse condemned by the Paris Courts were of a nature actually and 
truly immoral, none knew better than their author. . . This appears 
from a passage in his posthumously published diary, where he 
speaks of ‘ce livre atroce,” ete. The great subject for regret must 
be that these six pieces were not “condemned” by Baudelaire him- 
self ere they appeared in print. Artistically as well as morally, 
they are a blot upon the ensemble of the Fleurs du Mal. Conceived 
in a totally different spirit, they 





always excepting one, that one 
containing the famous “fulgurous ” Beethoven-like finale—are ex- 
pressed in a totally different tone. Lad morality, in the last resort, 
and in a very different sense from that of the Philistine “ moralists,” 
who with characteristic thickness of thought are always con- 
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founding the merely unpleasant with the obscene, must be neces- 
sarily bad art. In other words, any sentiment base and turbid in 
itself cannot possibly take on a pure and beautiful artistic expression. 
All which art touches, art ennobles and refines; that which is not 
susceptible of being touched by art, is of itself ignoble, and remains so. 

Every man of genius, on the seamy side of him, is a criminal—as 
every man of genius knows. The great thing is never to turn the 
seamy side to the world. It must regretfully be confessed, judging 
from both the internal evidence of his works and the not ill-meant 
testimony of friends, that Baudelaire’s seamy side was turned out all 
too often. Too often he played the part of Hyde to his Dr. Jekyll. 
And a very lamentable Hyde it is, worn and wasted at little more 
than forty, the shaven haggard face wrinkled, the dark eyes feverishly 
shining, the neglected locks thin and long and grey, the general 
attire loose and shabby (shabby, the “dandy” of early days!) 
that we behold—dejected, sinister figure—haunting balls such as 
that erstwhile odious Casino in the Rue Cadet, and there conversing 
in cynical callous strain with professional hadituées of the place ; 
wishing still to produce effets de surprise as the man of genius unre- 
cognised, and flying into a “neurasthenic ” fit of rage when a “lady” 
of somewhat more literary turn than the bulk of them confesses 
acquaintance with but one poet, and that poet—not Baudelaire, but 
Baudelaire’s pet abomination the elegiac Alfred de Musset. Poor 
Musset! Poor Baudelaire! Poor “lady!” Amazing world... . 

Baudelaire shortly after 1860 begins to decline. Sainte-Beuve 
writes to him :—‘‘ You have a naturally strong constitution, but 
your nervous system has been overstrained.”’ Leaving Paris, where 
his money difficulties threaten to swamp him, he goes to Brussels, 
expecting there to make large sums by delivering literary lec- 
tures. In this attempt he fuils, yet does not return to France, 
but lingers aimlessly on in Belgium, as the stranded vessel settles 
deep and deeper into the ooze. Without stimulants of some sort, 
alcohol if opium or haschich be unobtainable, he finds be cannot 
possibly keep up; solemnly registering meanwhile the most stupen- 
dous vows with regard to strict temperance and unflagging labour 
—in the future. Gradually he becomes incapable of the slightest 
literary exertion, save that of scribbling rubbish in his last hysterical 
diary, Mon Ceur mis d nu, where, amongst other deplorable features, 
he sinks almost to the level of a Mr. Robert Buchanan by attacking 
in terms of the grossest abuse everybody whose methods and views 
happen to be at all different from his own. For Baudelaire however, 
there was some excuse: it is evident his brain was affected. Finally, 
one afternoon, the doomed man falls helpless on the flags of a 
Brussels church. Conveyed, a hopeless paralytic, to a hospital near 
Paris, he there drags out a speechless tragic twelvemonth, so altered 
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that he tries to bow to himself when he catches sight of himself 
in a mirror, and expires at forty-seven with the mother who adored 
him literally drinking his last breath as he passes away. 

A sad, a dreadful scene to contemplate. . . A shocking ‘‘curtain” 
to the last act of one of the most painful of life-dramas. Nor can 
we doubt that Baudelaire (“j’ai cultivé mon hystérie avec jouissance 
et terreur ’’) did much to provoke his fate. But who shall affect 
to preach sermons over this erring poet’s corpse? Whoshall come 
and cast stones of rhetoric upon his grave? Enough, that he lies 
there: a man of such gifts, such powers, such aspirations, who came 
to such an end. 

For Charles Baudelaire’s epitaph, might not one propose his 
delicious 


‘* HARMONIE Dv Sorr.”’ 






** Voici venir les temps ou, vibrant sur sa tige, 
Chaque fleur s’évyapore ainsi qu’un encensoir ; 
Les sons et les parfums tournent dans lair du soir, 
Valse mélancolique et langoureux yertige. 


Chaque fleur s’évapore ainsi qu’un encensoir, 

Le violon frémit comme un coeur qu'on afflige, 
Valse mélancolique et douloureux vertige, 

Le ciel est triste et beau comme un grand reposoir. 


Le violon frémit comme un coour qu'on afflige, 
Un coeur tendre qui hait le néant vaste et noir, 
Le ciel est triste et beau comme un grand reposoir, 
Le soleil s’est noyé dans son sang qui se fige . 





Un coeur tendre qui hait le néant vaste et noir 
Du passé lumineux receuille tout vestige ; 

Le soleil s’est noyé dans son sang qui se fige . . . 
Ton souvenir en moi luit comme un ostensoir !” 


Truly, a lily among the poison-blossoms, a fleur du bien among the 
Fleurs du Mail. 
Epwarp DE LILLE. 
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“ IT cau it real good of you, Mr. Letgood, to come and see me. Won't 
you be seated ? ” 

“Thank you. It’s pretty warm to-day. And as I didn’t feel like 
reading or writing, I thought I’d come round.” 

“ You’re just too kind for anything! To come and pay me a 
visit when you must be tired out with yesterday’s preaching! And 
what a sermon you gave us inthe morning! I had to wink my eyes 
pretty hard, and pull the tears down the back way, or I should have 
cried right out—and Mrs. Jones watching me all the time from under 
that dreadful bonnet.” 

Mrs. Hooper said this rapidly, with a shade of nervousness in the 
hurried speech, while she took up a comfortable pose in the corner of 
the small sofa. 

The Rev. John Letgood having seated himself in an armchair close 
to her looked at his companion intently. She was well worth looking 
at—this Mrs. Hooper—as she leaned back on the cushions in her 
cool white dress, which was so thin and soft and well-fitting that her 
form could be seen through it almost as clearly as through water. 
She seemed about eighteen years of age, and in truth was not yet 
twenty. At first sight one would have said of her merely “a good- 
looking girl” ; but a practised eye on the second glance would have 
noticed those contradictions in her face and in her form which always 
bear witness to subtle complexity of nature. The features of her 
face were regular and well cut; the oval of it slightly round; the 
long, brown eyes looked out at one frankly under straight, well- 
defined brows; but the forehead was low, and the sinuous lips of 
almost too vivid a red. So, too, there was a girlish litheness in her 
figure, while the throat seemed to pout in its soft, white fulness. 

“T’m glad you liked the sermon,” said the Rev. John Letgood, 
with clear decision in his voice, “for it is not likely that you will 
hear many more from me.”’ There was just a shade of sadness in the 
lower tone with which he ended the phrase. He let the sad note 
drift in unconsciously—by dint of long practice he had become an 
artist in tones. 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Mrs. Hooper, sitting up straight 
in her excitement. ‘ You ain’t goin’ to leave us, I hope?” 
“Why do you pretend, Belle, to misunderstand me? You know 
I said three months ago that if you didn’t care for me I should have 
to leave this place. And yesterday I told you that you must make 
up your mind at once, as I was daily expecting the call to Chicago. 
VOL, XLIX. N.S. 3 U 
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Now I have ceme for your answer, and you treat me as if r were a 
stranger, and as if you knew nothing of what I feel for you.’ 

“Qh!” she sighed, languorously nestling back into the corner. 
“Ts that all? I thought for a moment the ‘call’ had come.” 

“No, it has not yet; but I am resolved to get an answer from you 
to-day, or I shall act, call or no call.” 

“What would Nettie Williams say if she heard you?” laughed 
Mrs. Hooper, with mischievous delight in her dancing eyes. 

“Now, Belle,” said Mr. Letgood, leaning forward and taking the 
slim cool hand in his; “ what is my answer to be? Do you love 
me? Or am I to leave Kansas City, and try somewhere else to get 
again into the spirit of my work? God forgive me, but I want you 
to tellane to stay. Will you?” 

“Why, of course I will,” said Mrs. Hooper lightly, withdrawing 
her hand slowdy as she spoke. ‘There ain’t anyone wants you to 
leave, and why should you?” 

“Why? Because here my passion for you prevents me from 
doing my work. You tease and torture me, ‘and when I should be 
thinking of prayer I am wondering whether or not you care for me. 
Do you love me? I must have a plain answer.” 


“‘Love you?” she repeated pensively. “I hardly know, but——” 
“ But what ?” asked Mr. Letgood impatiently. 
“ But——I must just see after the pies; this ‘help’ of ours is 


Irish, and doesn’t know enough to turn them in the oven. And 
George don’t like burnt pies,” 

While she was speaking Mrs. Hooper rose as if to leave the room, 
but Mr. Letgood rose at the same moment, and as she passed him, as 
if seized by a sudden, uncontrollable impulse he threw both his arms 
around her waist and drawing her to him tried to kiss her. As 
quickly as thought turns, she turned her head, bowing it against his 
chest, and the next moment had slipped out of the disappointed arms. 
A step or two she took, and quickly turning, said, “If you'll wait a 
moment, I’ll be back ;” then, as if a new thought had come to her, 
she added, “Besides, George told me he was coming home early 
to-day, and he’ll be real sorry not to have seen you.” 

As the door elosed behind her, Mr. Letgood got up half-mecha- 
nically, took his hat, and left the house. 

It was about four o’clock on a day in mid-September. The sun 
was pouring down rays of liquid flame; the badly macadamized road 
was covered inches deep in white dust ; the wooden sidewalks seemed 
to glow with the heat, but up one hill and down the other went the 
tev. John Letgood as if in a dream, unconscious of the heat or the 
dust or the physical discomfort, absorbed in thought. 

. . . What does she mean? . Does 


The 


she care for me? 
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tantalizing creature! . . . Did she give me the hint to go because 
she was afraid her husband would come in? . . . ordid she want to 
get rid of me because she did not wish to answer? . . . She wasn’t 
angry with me for putting my arms round her, and yet she wouldn’t 
let me kiss her. Why not? . . . Shedoesn’t love him. She mar- 
ried him because she was poor, and he was rich and a deacon. 

She can’t love him. He must be fifty-five if he’sa day. . . . But 
perhaps she doesn’t love me either! The little flirt! .. . But 
how lovely she is, and what a body, so round and soft and supple! 
I have the feel of it on my hands still. I can’t stand this. 

And so, shaking himself, Mr. Letgood abandoned his meditation 
which, like many similar ones provoked by Mrs. Hooper, had 
begun in vexation and ended in passionate desire. Conscious 
suddenly of the heat, he stood still, took off his hat, and wiped his 
forehead. 

The Rev. John Letgood was thought handsome by most women. 
He was a large, heavy man, but not ungainly in figure, although the 
coarseness of his hands might be taken to indicate his peasant 
ancestry. The head was somewhat round, but strongly set on broad 
shoulders; the nose was straight and well formed; the dark eyes, 
however, were rather small; and the lower part of the face seemed 
too massive for the upper, although both chin and jaw were clearly 
defined. Unluckily a heavy moustache somewhat concealed the 
mouth, and hindered one from studying character in that tell-tale 
feature. The lower lip, however, could just be seen, rather heavy, 
and not well cut ; the upper one must surely be suasive and sensual. 
A good-looking man of thirty, one would have said, who must have 
been handsome when he was twenty, but also a man too much given 
to the pleasures of the senses, and too little devoted to the delights 
of the intellect ever to have been really fine-looking. 

As he entered his comfortable house, Mr. Letgood was met by his 
negro “ help,” who handed him his “ mail,” consisting of three or 
four letters. ‘I done brot these, Massa; they’s all.” 

“Thanks, Pete,” said Mr. Letgood, and went into his cool study. 
There he flung himself into a chair before the table, and began to 
open the letters. Two he read and laid aside carelessly, but on open- 
ing the third he sat up in his chair with a quick exclamation. Here 
at last was the “call” which he had been expecting, a “call” from 
the deacons of the Second Baptist Church in Chicago asking him to 
come and minister to their spiritual wants, and offering him ten 
thousand dollars a year for his services. 

For a moment exultation overcame every other feeling in the man. 
A light flashed in his eyes as he exclaimed aloud, “It was that 
sermon did it! What a good thing it was that I knew their senior 
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deacon was in church that day on purpose to hear me and judge! . 
And how well I brought in that apostrophe on the cultivation of 
character which won me the prize at college! Ah, I have never 
done anything finer than that! Never! and perhaps never shail 
now! ... I remember I had been reading Channing then, was 
steeped in him, but Channing has nothing as good as that in all his 
works. . It has more weight and dignity—dignity is the word—than 
anything he wrote. And to think of its bringing me this... Ten 
thousand dollars a year and the second church in “Chice uO, W hile here 
they think me well paid with five! .. . And then Chicago... . I 
must take it! .. . Who knows, perhaps I shall get to New York 
yet . . . and move as many thousands as here I move hundreds. 
No! not I! Idon’t move them. It is the Lord and the power of 
His grace. Oh, Lord, I am thankful to Thee Who hast been good 
to me unworthy ! e . Then the thought came, “ Perhaps He 
sends this to win me away from Belle!” ‘And as he spoke his fancy 
called her up before him as she had lain on the sofa. Again he saw 
the bright mischievous glances and the red lips, the fulness of the 
throat, and the slim roundness of her figure. And he bowed his 
head upon his hands and groaned. ‘“O Lord, help me! I know 
not what to do! Help me,O Lord!” Then, as if moved by a 
sudden spring of inspiration, he started to his feet, his eyes seeking 
his hat. 

“Now she must answer! Now what will she say? Here is 
the call. Ten thousand dollars a year! What will she say to 
that?” 

He spoke aloud in his excitement, all that was masculine in him 
glowing with the sense of hard-won mastery over the tantalizing 
evasiveness of the woman. As he left the house Mr. Letgood folded 
the letter, thrust it into the breast pocket of his frockcoat, and strode 
rapidly up the hill towards Mrs. Hooper’s house.. At first he did 
not even think of her last words, but when he had gone up and down 
the first hill and was beginning to climb the second they sud- 
denly came back to him. He did not want to meet her husband— 
least of all now, de must not know of the call. His steps grew 
slower. What should he do? Should he wait till to-morrow? No, 
that was out of the question. He could not wait. . . . If Deacon 
Hooper was at home he would talk to him about the door of the 
vestry, which would not shut properly. If the Deacon was not there, 
then he would see her and force a confession from her. 

While the shuttle of his thought flew thus forth and back, Mr. 
Letgood never seemed to realise that he was now taking for 
granted what half an hour before he had refused to believe. For 
now he felt certain that Deacon Hooper would not be in, and that 
Mrs, Hooper had got rid of him on purpose to avoid his importu- 
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nate love-making. When he reached the house and rang the bell 
his first question to the negro who opened it was, 

“Ts the Deacon at home ?” 

“No, Sah.” 

“Ts Mrs. Hooper in ?” 

“ Yes, Sah!” 

“ Please tell her I should like to see her for a moment. I shall 
not keep her long. Say it’s important.” 

“Yes, Massa,” said the negro with a good-natured grin, open- 
ing the door of the drawing-room for the visitor, and then vanish- 
ing. 

In a few moments Mrs. Hooper came into the room looking as 
cool and fresh as if “ pies” were baked in ice. 

“ Good-day, again, Mr. Letgood,” she said quietly ; but “ again’ 
was emphasized. ‘“ Won’t you take a chair ?” 

He seemed to feel the implied reproach, for he came to the point 
at once by plunging his hand into his pocket, and then, without 
noticing her permission to sit down, handed her the letter from 
Chicago. 

She took it with the quick interest of curiosity, but as she read, 
the rose-colour deepened in her cheeks, and before she had finished 
reading it she broke out, “ Ten thousand dollars a year!” 

As she handed the letter back to Mr. Letgood she did not raise 
her eyes, but said musingly, ‘‘ That is a ‘call’ indeed. Of course 
you will accept it.’ A momentary pause ensued, and then she 


b 


asked quickly, 

“Does she know? Have you told Miss Williams yet? But 
there, of course you have!” . And after another pause, she 
added, quickly and with heightened colour, but somewhat irrele- 
vantly us it seemed to her listener, 

“What a shame to take you away just when we had all got to 
know and like you! . . . I suppose we shall have some old fogey now 
who will preach against dancing and spelling-bees and surprise 
parties. And, of course, he won’t like me and come and call here 
as often as you do—making all the other girls jealous! How I 
shall hate the change!’’ . . . And in her innocent excitement she 
slowly lifted her brown eyes to his. 

“ Belle,” said Mr. Letgood quietly, “ you know you're talking 
nonsense. You know I’ve come for your answer. You know that 
if you wish me to stay, if you really care for me, I shall refuse this 
offer.” 

“You don’t tell!’ she broke in excitedly, “ refuse ten thousand 
dollars a year and a church in Chicago to stay here in Kansas City ! 
. .. [know I shouldn’t! .. . Why,” lifting her eyes again and 
speaking slowly, “ you must be real good even to think of such a 
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thing... . But then you won’t refuse (poutingly). . . No one 
would” (with profound conviction). 

“Oh, yes,’ answered Mr. Letgood, moving to her and quietly 
putting both hands on her waist and drawing her to him, while his 
voice seemed to envelop and enfold her with its profound and 
melodious tenderness. 

“Oh, yes, I shall refuse it, Belle, if you wish me to; refuse it as 
I should ten times as great a prize, as I think I should refuse . 
God forgive me !—Heaven itself. . . if you were not there to make 
it beautiful.” 

Slowly, while he spoke, he drew her to him, and her form yielded 
to his touch, while her gaze, as if fascinated, seemed drawn into his. 
But as the flow of speech ceased, and as he bent to kiss her, she 
seemed to awake suddenly, and, as it were, break loose from the 
charm. Quickly she wound herself out of his arms, and putting 
her fingers to her lips with startled eyes aslant said : 

“Hush! he’s coming! Don’t you hear hisstep?” And as Mr. 
Letgood moved to her with a tenderly reproachful and incredulous, 
“Now, Belle,” she stamped impatiently on the ground and said 
sharply, “ Do take care! That’s the Deacon’s step!” 

At that moment Mr. Letgood heard it too. The steps were dis- 
tinct on the wooden sidewalk, and as they paused at the little gate 
four or five yards only from the house he knew that she was right. 
Quickly Mr. Letgood pulled himself together, and with a man’s 
untimely persistence spoke hurriedly. 

“ T shall wait for your answer till Sunday morning next. Before 
then you must have assured me of your love, or I shall go to 
Chicago.” 

Mrs. Hooper’s only answer was an impatient, contemptuous 
flashing look that reduced the importunate clergyman to silence— 
just in time—for as the word “ Chicago” passed his lips the handle 
of the drawing-room door turned, and Deacon Hooper entered the 
room. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Letgood?” said the Deacon cor- 
dially ; “I’m glad to see you, Sir, as you are too, I’m sartain,” he 
added, turning to his wife and putting his arm round her waist and 
his lips to her cheek in a conjugal but affectionate caress, 
“Take a seat, won’t you? It’s too hot to stand.” ... And as 
Mrs. Hooper took a seat beside him on the sofa and Mr. Letgood 
sank into a chair, he went on taking up again the broken thread of 
his thought. 

“No one thinks higher of you than Isabelle. She said only last 
Sunday there warn’t such a preacher as you west of the Mississippi 
River. How’s that for high, eh?’——And then, still seeking 
back like a dog on a lost scent, he added, looking from his wife to 
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the clergyman, as if recalled to a sense of the actualities of the 
situation by a certain constraint in their manner, “ but what's 
that I heard of Chicago? There ain’t nothin’ fresh from there, is 
there ?” 

“Oh,” replied Mrs. Hooper with a look of remonstrance thrown 
sideways at Mr. Letgood, while with a woman’s quick decision she, 
at once, cut the knot. ‘I guess there is something fresh (hur- 
riedly). Mr. Letgood, just think of it, has had a ‘call’ from the 
Second Baptist Church in Chicago, and it’s ten thousand dollars a 
year (triumphantly, and as if thrown in). Now who’s right about 
his preaching? And he ain’t goin’ to accept it. He’s goin’ to stay 
right here. At least,” she added coyly, “he said that he should 
refuse it, didn’t you ?” 

The Deacon stared from one to the other as Mr. Letgood said, with 
a forced half-laugh, which no doubt came from a dry throat, ‘ Well, 
that’s going perhaps a little too far! I said,” he went on, catching 
a coldness in the glance of the brown eyes, “I said I wished to 
refuse it . . . But of course I shall have to consider the matter 
thoroughly . . . and seek guidance . . where it is to be found.” 

“ Well,” said the Deacon in amazement, “ ef that don’t beat every- 
thing. I guess nobody would refuse an offer like that. Ten thousand 
dollars a year ! Ten thousand. Why, that’s twice what you’re gettin’ 
here! I guess no one would refuse that. I know you wouldn’t if 


you war a son of mine... as you could be. Ten thousand! No, 
sir! . . . And then the Second Baptist Church in Chicago is the 


first ; it’s the best, the richest, the largest. There ain’t no sort of 
comparison between it and the First. No, sir! There ain’t none! 
Why John P. Willis, him as came here and heard you, . . . that’s 
how it come about, that’s how .. . he’s the senior Deacon of it, 
and I guess he can count dollars with any man this side of New 
York. Yes, sir, with any man west of the Alleghany Mountains! ”’ 
The breathless excitement of the good Deacon changed gradually as 
he realised that his hearers were not in sympathy with him, and his 
speech became almost solemn in its impressiveness as he went on 
after a pause. “See here! This ain’t a thing to waste. Ten 
thousand dollars a year and the best church in Chicago, you can’t 
expect to do better nor that! And though you’re young still... 
when the chance comes, it should be gripped!” 

“Oh, pshaw!” broke in Mrs. Hooper impatiently, twining her 
fingers and tapping the ground with her foot, “ Mr. Letgood doesn’t 
want to leave Kansas City. Don’t you understand? Perhaps he 
likes the folks here just as well as any in Chicago.” No words could 
describe the glance which accompanied this. It was impatient, and 
girlish, and appealing, and the whole battery was turned full on Mr. 
Letgood, who had by this time recovered his self-possession. 
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“ Of course,” he said, turning to the Deacon and manifestly over- 
looking Mrs. Hooper’s appeal, “I know all that, and I don’t deny 
that the ‘call’ at first seemed to draw me.” Meditatively he went 
on, almost as if speaking to himself. ‘“ It offers too a wider and a 
higher sphere of work . . . but, but there’s work, too, to be done 
here, and I don’t know that the extra salary ought to tempt me. . 
Take neither scrip nor money in your purse,” he added with a quiet 
smile, “ you know! ” 

“Yes,” said the Deacon, his eyes narrowing as if amazement were 
giving place to a new emotion; “yes, but that ain’t meant quite 
literally, I reckon. Still, it’s fer you to say. . . . But ef you refuse 
ten thousand dollars a year, why there are mighty few who would, 
and that’s all I’ve got to say, mighty few !” he added with emphasis, 
and rose as if to shake off the burden of a new and, therefore, un- 
welcome thought. 

As he rose Mr. Letgood rose too, and so the contrast between the 
two men physically became apparent. Mr. Letgood, with his heavy 
frame due either to premature self-indulgence or perhaps only to 
laziness, might have been taken as a characteristic product of the 
rich, western prairies, while Deacon Hooper was of the pure Yankee 
type. His face was clean-cut, long and hard, but narrow, and the 
figure, although not quite as tall as Mr. Letgood’s, usually seemed 
taller, for it, too, was lank and narrow. The clear, honest, grey eyes 
were the finest feature in the face, as the narrowness of the head 
was the worst. The mouth was drawn down into two lines at the 
corners by constant compression, and the lips hardened toaline. No 
trace of sensuality in the face! Why then had this man, already grey 
with age, married the blooming girl-woman standing by his side’ 
The eyes and prominent temples supplied the answer to the enigma, 
Honest idealism was written on both features. Deacon Hooper was 
a Yankee man of business, trained in the bitterest competition for 
wealth, and yet the Yankee in him merely masked a fund of simple, 
kindly idealism, which showed itself chiefly in his tender affection 
for his wife. He had not thought of his age when he married, but 
of her and her poverty. Perhaps he was justified. The snow- 
blanket of winter protects the tender spring wheat ! 

“ Well,” said Mr. Letgood slowly, ‘“‘I may as well go home now. 
I thought you might like to hear the news,” he added, “as you are 
my senior Deacon. . . . As you advise, I shall weigh the ‘call’ 
carefully, but (with a glance at Mrs. Hooper) I am disposed to 
refuse it.” As no answering look came from her, he added 
firmly and with emphasis, “J wish to refuse it. . . . Good-day, 
Mrs. Hooper, til/ neat Sunday. Good-day, Deacon.” 

“‘Good-day, Mr. Letgood.” 


‘“Good-day, sir,” said the Deacon warmly as he pressed the 
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proffered hand, and, opening the door, accompanied his pastor to 
the street. 

The sun was sinking as Mr. Letgood took his homeward way. 
Some of the glory of the sunset colouring seemed to glow on Deacon 
Hooper’s face, as on his return to the drawing-room he said to 
his wife : 

“ Tsabelle, I guess that man’s jest about as good as they make 
them. He’s what I call a real Christian. One as thinks of duty 
first and himself last, and if that ain’t a Christian, I’d like to know 
what is,” 

“Yes,”’ she returned meditatively, as she busied herself with 
arranging the chairs and tidying the sofa into its usual stiff 
primness; ‘“ yes, I guess he’s a good man.”” And her cheek flushed 
softly. 

“Wall,” the Deacon went on, “I guess we ought to do some- 
thin’ in this. There ain’t no question but he fills the church, and 
so we could get more for the pew-rents, and I guess we could offer 
him an increase of salary to stay—I guess that could be done! ” 

“Oh!” exclaimed his wife suddenly, as if awaking to the sense 
of her husband’s speech, “don't do anything—anyway not until he 
has decided. . . . It would look kind of mean, don’t you think, to 
offer him something more to stay ?” 

‘IT don’t know but you’re right, Isabelle; I don’t know but you’re 
right,” said the Deacon thoughtfully. “It’ll look better if he de- 
cides right off without hearin’ from us; but there. . . . There ain’t 
no harm either in thinkin’ the thing over and speakin’ to the other 
Deacons about it. I shall kinder find out what they feel.” 

“Yes,” she replied, mechanically, almost as if she had not heard. 
“ Yes, that’s all right.” And she slowly straightened the cloth on 
the centre-table, given over again to her thoughts. 


* * * iS * * 


Mr. Letgood reached his house, ate his supper, sat for some time 
in his study, and went to bed and slept that night as only a man 
acts and sleeps whose nervous system has been worn out by various 
and intense emotions. As an automaton he moved, and ate, and 
undressed, and prayed without conscious thought. And as a child 
sleeps he slept with his fists fast shut, for in him, as in the child, 
the body’s claims were predominant. 

When he awoke next morning at six o’clock, the sun was shining 
in at his bedroom window, and at once his thoughts went back to the 
scenes and emotions of the day before. With an extraordinary 
activity of memory and sharpness of mental impression, every 
incident and word came up before him. 

The physical torpor which had come upon him the previous 
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evening formed a complete contrast to the blithesome vigour which 
he now felt. He seemed to himself to be a different creature, re- 
created, as it were, and endowed with fresh springs of life. And as 
he lay in the delightful relaxation and warmth of the bed, and looked 
at the stream of sunshine which flowed across the room, he felt 
assurance stronger than hope that all would go right. 

“Yes,” he thought, “she cares for me, and even if she does not, 
why, after all I am not so badly off.” He decided almost at once that 
he would get a letter or note from her at the two o’clock delivery. 
And then he considered, with delight thrilling through every nerve, 
how she would word her confession. For she had yielded to him; he 
had felt her body move towards him, and had seen the surrender in 
her eyes. And as he thus mused passion woke in him, and with 
passion impatience. 

“Only half-past six o’clock,” he said to himself, thrusting his 
watch back again under the pillow; “eight hours to wait before 
mail time. Eight hours. .. . What a plague!” 

His own irritation annoyed him, and so he willingly took up again 
the silken threads of his languorous reverie. ‘ What a radiant face 
she had, what fine nervefulness in the slim fingers, what softness 
in the full throat!” If she was not perfect, he, at least, could 
find no flaw in the absolute seduction of her beauty. And then 
memories came to him, which brought the blood to his cheeks and 
made his temples throb. He thought of certain incidents in his youth 
before he studied for the ministry, and as these recollections grew 
vivid they in turn became a torment. And so he forced his mind 
to dwell upon the incidents of his “ conversion,” and of his sudden 
resolve to live a new life and to give himself up altogether to the 
service of his Divine Master. His yoke was not easy. Oh, no! He 
remembered well the contests ever recurring which he had waged 
with his rebellious flesh, contests in which he was never victorious for 
more than a few hours or days at a time, but wherein, at least in the 
first flush of new enthusiasm, he had fought resolutely. 

Then he thought of his student days, earnest days of study ; morn- 
ings and evenings filled with passionate and high emotions, where 
ever new companionships had reinspired him almost continuously with 
fresh enthusiasm. Yes, his college days were the best of his life. 
Then he had really striven, as few strive, to deserve the prize of his 
high calling. During those years, it seemed to him, he had really 
lived in the presence of God. He remembered, too, with pride the 
prizes he had won for Biblical knowledge and for Greek, and those, 
later, more easily gained rewards for rhetoric. And so he went on to 
the first years of his ministry and his first successes as a pulpit orator. 
How he had moved his flock again and again to tears! No wonder 
he had got on. Those first successes, and the pleasures which they 
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brought with them of gratified vanity, had turned him from a 
Christian into an orator. Dimly he understood this, but he thrust 
aside the unwelcome thought with the reflection that his triumphs in 
the pulpit really dated from the time when he began consciously to 
treat preaching as an art. After all, was he not there to win 
souls to Christ, and had not Christ himself praised the wisdom of the 
serpent? Then came the “ call” from Pleasant Hill, from obscurity 
and narrow living to Kansas City and luxury. Had he not been 
wise in avoiding that girl in Pleasant Hill? And he smiled con- 
temptuously as he thought of her dress, and her manners, and her 
speech. And yet she was pretty, very pretty, and she had cared for 
him jundoubtedly, but still he had done right. He thought with 
pride of his intuitive knowledge that there were finer girls than she 
in the world to be won. He had not fettered himself foolishly through 
pity or weakness. He remembered, also, that throughout those ten 
years of student life and early ministry he had been perfectly chaste. 
At first his fervour of faith and enthusiasm had saved him, and later 
habit and circumstances. And then he recalled his first meet- 
ing with Mrs. Hooper. He had not thought so much of her at first, 
he remembered, although she had always appeared to him to be pretty 
and perfectly dressed. She had come before him as an embodiment 
of daintiness and luxury, and her charm had grown in him as he 
noticed, almost in spite of himself, the peculiarities of her loveliness. 

And as he recollected how the fascination which she exercised over 
him had grown and grown until his desire so possessed him that he 
spoke to her plainly, he groaned aloud. If only she had not been 
married! What a fatality! How helpless man was, tossed hither 
and thither by the waves of trivial circumstance! . .. She had 
encouraged him, there was no doubt of that; she had been flattered 
by his admiration, and had sought to call it forth. But, at least in the 
beginning, he had struggled against the temptation. He had prayed 
for help in the sore conflict, how often and how earnestly, but no 
help had come! Heaven had been deaf to his entreatings. And 
soon he had realized that struggling in this instance was of no avail. 
He loved her ; he desired her with every nerve of his body. 

There was hardly any use in trying to fight against such a passion 
as that, he thought. But yet, in the depths of his soul, he was 
conscious that his religious enthusiasm, the admiration he had for 
the ideal life and his reverence for Christ’s example, would bring 
about at least one supreme battle in which his passion might well 
be overcome. He dreaded the struggle, which he could not but 
foresee would be decisive for his whole life. He tried to put it away 
from him, to let himself slide quietly down the slope; but all the 
time he knew that something in him would fight desperately before 
he surrendered his hopes of Heaven. And Hell! How he dreaded 
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that thought! Impatiently he strove to put it away from him, but 
it would not be denied. His early habits of self-analysis reasserted 
themselves. Might not his very impatience of the thought of Hell 
be that one sin against the Holy Ghost which could never be 
forgiven? ... And so he thought of Hell, tried to picture it to 
himself, and the soft self-indulgent nature of the man shuddered as 
he realized the meaning of the word. At length the torture grew 
too acute. He would not think any longer ; he could not ; he would 
strive to do the right. “Oh, Lord!” he exclaimed, as he slipped 
out of bed on to his knees, “‘ Oh, Christ! help Thy servant! Help! 
Help! Pity me, and aid!’’ And yet, even as the words broke from 
his lips in agonized appeal, he knew that in reality he did not want 
to be helped. Sullenly at last he rose from his knees. Already the 
physical vigour which he had enjoyed at his waking had left him ; 
the last few minutes’ thought had tired him; and so plagued and 
vexed in mind, he turned and began to dress. But as he dressed 
and moved about in the sunlight, he gradually came to think of 
other things, and as he left his room he felt again physically and 
mentally strong. 

After a short walk he sat down in his cool study and read the 
paper, and then he turned to a book, and so the time came for 
dinner. He dined, and then read again, this time a new book of 
travels, and it was only the intense heat which at length making him 
uncomfortable, reminded him that, although it was now past two, he 
had received no letter from Mrs. Hooper. But he was resolved not 
to think about her, for thoughts of her, he knew, would lead to those 
other thoughts, and he was not going to fight with himself per- 
petually. No; she had not had a chance of writing last night with 
the Deacon at her elbow all the time. And so he read on, and the 
day gradually slipped past. It was not until the evening that he 
remembered that he owed an immediate answer to the letter from 
Chicago. After a few moments of reflection, he sat down and wrote 
as follows: 

‘* DEAR BROTHERS IN CHRIST, 

** Your letter has just reached me. Needless to say, it has touched me 
deeply. You call me to a wider ministry and more arduous duties. And the 
very munificence of the remuneration which you offer me, leads me to doubt 
my own fitness for so high a post. You must bear with me a little, and grant 
me a few days for reflection. The ‘ call,’ as you know, must be answered from 
within, from the depths of my soul, before I can be certain that it comes from 
Above. And the Divine assurance has not yet been youchsafed to me. 

**T was born and brought up here in Missouri, where I am now labouring, 
not without—to Jesus be the praise !—some small measure of success. I have 
many ties here, and many dear friends and fellow-workers in Christ’s vineyard, 
from whom I could not part without great pain. But I shall prayerfully con- 
sider your request. I shall seek for guidance where alone it is to be found, at 
the foot of the Great White Throne, and within a week or so at most I hope to 
be able to answer you with a full and joyous assurance of the Divine blessing. 
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‘In the meantime, believe that I thank you, dear Brethren, deeply for your 
goodness to me, and that I shall pray in Jesus’ Name that the blessing of the 
Holy Ghost may be with you abundantly now and for evermore. 
‘* Your loving Servant in Christ, 
‘*Joun P. LETGoop.” 

This letter pleased Mr. Letgood the more the oftener he read it, 
and he read it accordingly a great many times. It committed him 
to nothing; it was dignified and yet sufficiently grateful, and the 
piety which seemed to him to inform it pleased him even more than 
the alliteration of the words “born and brought up.” He had at 
first written ‘born and reared”; but in spite of the fear lest “brought 
up” should strike the good deacons of the Second Baptist Church 
in Chicago as unfamiliar and far-fetched, he could not resist the 
assonance. After directing the letter he went upstairs to bed, and 
his prayers that night were more sincere than was usual with him of 
late—perhaps because he avoided the dangerous topic. Still, he 
went to bed calmed and strengthened, and slept soundly. 

In the morning when he awoke his mood had changed. The day 
was cloudy; a thunderstorm was evidently brewing, and it seemed to 
have affected Mr. Letgood’s temper. As soon as he opened his eyes 
he was aware of the fact that Mrs. Hooper had not written to him, 
even on Tuesday morning when she must have been free, for the 
Deacon always went early to his dry-goods store. The consciousness 
of this neglect irritated him intensely. So he set himself to think of 
Chicago and the people connected with the Second Baptist Church 
there. Perhaps, he argued, they were as much ahead of the people 
in Kansas City as Mrs. Hooper was above any woman whom he had 
previously known. But on this way of thought he could not go far. 
The houses in Chicago were no doubt finer, the furniture more 
elegant ; the eating, too, in Chicago was perhaps better, although he 
could not imagine how that could be; nay, there might be cleverer 
and handsomer women in Chicago than Mrs. Hooper; but certainly 
there was no one in Chicago or anywhere else in the world whose 
beauty could move him so intensely as hers did. She was fashioned 
to his taste; made to his order—that was certain. And as he 
recalled her beauty again his blood grew heated, and his anger 
with her became keener. Why did she not write? How cruel she 
was! How tantalizing! How could he come to a decision before he 
knew certainly whether she loved him or not? He felt aggrieved 
and angered at the same time. . . . Well, he would show her that he 
wasaman. He would never again ask her to write, nor would he 
try to see her until she did. Not under any circumstances! 

After dinner and mail time his thoughts ran into another channel. 
In reality she was not anything so wonderful. Most men, he knew, 
did not think her more than pretty; “pretty Mrs. Hooper” was 
what she was usually called—nothing more. No one ever dreamed 
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of thinking her beautiful or lovely. No; she was pretty and that 
was all. He was the only person in Kansas City or perhaps in the 
world to whom she was altogether and perfectly desirable. There- 
fore she had no reason to be so conceited or to presume on her power 
over him. If she were the wonder she evidently thought herself 
she would surely have married someone better than old Hooper, 
with his lank form and his grey hairs and his Yankee twang. And 
so he went on torturing himself by trying to look at his idol dispas- 
sionately. . . . For this was the exasperating dilemma; either she 
had not written out of coquetry or because she did not really care 
for him. If the former were the true reason, then she was cruel ; 
if the latter, then she ought to let him know it at once, and he 
would strive to forget her. Certainly on no hypothesis was she 
justified in leaving him without a word. Thus, with rage and fear 
gnawing at his heart-strings, he paced up and down his study all the 
day long. Now he resolved to go and see her, and forthwith he 
grew calm, as if that were what his nature desired. But the man in 
him refused to be so servile. He had told her that she must write ; 
to that he would hold, whatever it cost him. And then he broke 
out in bitter blame of her. 

Again he made up his mind that he would forget her, give her 
up, and turn to his work. For a moment this seemed feasible to 
him. But the thought came that perhaps she really cared for 
him, really loved him as he loved her, and in that case if he left 
Kansas City she would be miserable, as wretched as he knew that he 
himself would be. How cruel then it was of her to leave him without 
a plain answer, when he could not help thinking of her happiness. 
Oh, the shallow-hearted coquette! 

Later still, after trying to think calmly, he came to the conclusion 
—the only reasonable one as it seemed to him—that she did not love 
him. He had read enough about women and seen enough of them 
to think that they never torture or torment the man they really love. 
He would give her up and forget her. That was certainly possible. 
But then the thought came that she was married, and must naturally 
see that she was risking her position, everything in the world, by 
declaring her love. Again he was.tossed by the waves of doubt 
and uncertainty. 

He was glad when supper was ready, for that brought, at least for 
half an hour, surcease of suspense. After the meal was finished 
he realised that he was very weary of it all. And then the storm 
broke, and the flashing of the lightning and roaring of the thunder, 
and the falling sheets of rain were a relief to him. As the storm 
passed away he went to bed and slept heavily. 

On the Thursday morning he awoke refreshed, and at once set 
himself to think no more of Mrs. Hooper. It needed but real 
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resolution, he said to himself, to forget her entirely. And her 
manifest contempt of him should be answered by that resolve. 
Quietly he took up his Bible and set himself to read in the Gospels. 
That wonderful story (the most beautiful surely ever written) soon 
began to exercise its charm over his impressionable nature, and after 
a couple of hours’ reading he closed the book comforted, refreshed, 
and full of peace. He fell on his knees and thanked God for this 
crowning mercy. From his heart he prayed as he had not prayed 
for some months. The life of his Man of Sorrows had brought him 
peace. Glory be to His Holy Name! His whole life should now be 
devoted to setting forth the wonders of His grace. So he prayed, 
and when he rose he felt at peace with himself and full of goodwill 
to everyone. He could even think of Mrs. Hooper now without 
excitement, but with quiet pity and kindliness. 

After his midday dinner and a short walk—he paid no attention 
to the mail time—Mr. Letgood sat down to write the sermon which 
he intended to preach as his farewell on the next Sunday. For 
had now determined to accept the call and go to Chicago. But as 
soon as he sat down to think of what he should say, he became aware 
of difficulties. He could talk and write of accepting the “ call” be- 
cause it gave him “a larger field of work,” and so forth, but then the 
ugly fact obtruded itself that he left five thousand dollars a year to 
accept ten, and he was acutely, painfully conscious that this would 
be uppermost in the minds of his hearers. Most men in Mr. Let- 
good’s position would have thrust this obstacle on one side, or quickly, 
even proudly, have surmounted it. Nine men out of ten play the 
hypocrite well. But it was characteristic of Mr. Letgood to exag- 
gerate the importance of this difficulty. He dearly loved to play 
what the French call /e beau ré/e—even at the expense of his self- 
interest. Of a quickly-impressionable, artistic nature, Mr. Letgood 
had nourished his mind for years and years with good books. He 
had always striven, too, to set before his hearers high ideals of life 
and conduct. His nature now was subdued to the stuff he had 
worked in. Itis not easy for a lover of the beautiful to produce 
consciously a thing of absolute ugliness. And, therefore, as an artist, 
an orator, it was difficult for Mr. Letgood to justify what must seem 
like sordid selfishness. Uneasily he moved about in his chair, and 
strove to look at the subject from a new point of view. “Ten 
thousand dollars a year instead of five,” that was to be his subject. 
The first way out of the difficulty which chanced to suggest itself to 
him was to express a lofty disdain of any such base material con- 
siderations, but no sooner did this thought occur to him than he was 
fain to reject it. He felt acutely that this congregation in Kansas 
City would refuse to accept that even as “high falutin’ bunkum! ” 
Then he thought of a text in order to ease for a few minutes the 
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strain upon his reflective faculties. Soon “Feed my sheep” sug- 
gested itself to him. “ Yes, the largest flock possible, of course. . . .” 
But no, that was only the old cant in new words. As he thought, 
he came to feel that there was no noble way out of the difficulty. 
He felt this the more keenly because he had, before sitting down to 
think of his sermon, immersed himself as it were in the fountain- 
head of self-sacrificing enthusiasm. The Master had known nothing 
of the advantages which ten thousand dollars a year have over five. 
At last, but very reluctantly, Mr. Letgood came to the conclusion 
that his acceptance of the call made a fine sermon an utter impossi- 
bility. He must say as little about the main point as possible, glide 
quickly, in fact, over the thin ice. But his disappointment was none 
the less keen; there was no splendid peroration to write; there 
would be no eyes gazing up at him through a mist of tears. He 
felt as an actor feels with an altogether uncongenial and stupid 
part. 

At supper time he abandoned the ‘attempt even to think of what 
he should say. Some words would come to him at the time ; that 
he knew well. But after supper, when he was preparing for bed, a 
new thought suddenly presented itself to his over-excited mind. 
Might not his dislike of that sermon be a snare set by the devil 
to induce him to regret the call and stay in Kansas City? After 
considering this new idea for a long time, he found the question 
impossible to decide, and so, after praying humbly for guidance and 
enlightenment, at length he went to bed, and dropped off to sleep. 

On the Friday morning Mr. Letgood rose from his knees sorrow- 
fully. The kindly light had not illumined the darkness of his 
doubtings. And yet he was conscious of an entire sincerity in his 
desires and in his prayers. Suddenly the thought occurred to him 
that, when in a pure frame of mind, he had only considered the 
acceptance of the call. Surely, in order to be guided, he must 
abandon himself entirely to God’s directing. And so forthwith, but 
yet sincerely, he began to think of the sermon he could deliver if 
he resolved to reject the call and stay in Kansas City. Ah! that 
sermon needed scant consideration. With that decision to announce, 
he felt that he could carry his hearers with him to heights of which 
they knew nothing. Their very vulgarity and sordidness of nature 
would here help instead of hindering him. No one in Kansas City 
would dream of doubting for a moment the sincerity of self-sacrifice 
involved in rejecting ten thousand dollars a year for five. That 
sermon could be preached with effect from any text. ‘ Feed my 
sheep”’ even would do. Ile thrilled in anticipation, as a great 
actor thrills when reading a part which will allow him to discover all 
his powers, and in which he is certain to “bring down the house.” 
And so, completely carried away, Mr. Letgood sat down to consider 
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this sermon. And first of all he sought for a text; not this one, nor 
that one, but a few words breathing the very spirit of Christ’s self- 
abnegation. And soon he found what he wanted :— 

“For whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; and whosoever will 
lose his life for My sake, shall find it.” 

The unearthly beauty of the sentiment and the divine simplicity 
of the words seemed to inspire him. As he saw that strange figure 
in Galilee, and seemed to hear the words drop like pearls from His 
lips, so he saw himself in the pulpit, and imagined the effect of his 
own eloquence. Enthralled by the vision, he sat down and wrote 
and re-wrote the peroration. Every other part he felt he could trust 
to his own powers and to the inspiration of the theme, but the pero- 
ration he meant to make finer even than his apostrophe on the culti- 
vation of character, which hitherto had been the high-water mark 
of his achievement. 

At last he finished his task, but not before sunset, and he felt 
weary and hungry. He ate and rested. Then in the relaxation of 
mental effort, he suddenly understood what he had done. He had 
decided to stay. But to stay meant to meet Mrs. Hooper day after 
day, to be thrown together with her even by her foolishly honest 
husband ; it meant perpetual temptation; it meant a fall! And yet 
God had guided him to choose that sermon rather than the other! 
He had abandoned himself passively to His guidance, and could that 
lead to the brink of the pit? ... Suddenly he cried out as one in 
extreme pain. He had found the explanation. God cared for no half- 
victories. Flight to Chicago must seem to Him but veriest coward- 
ice. God meant him to stay in Kansas City and conquer the awful 
temptation face to face. As he realized this, Mr. Letgood fell on his 
knees and prayed as he had never prayed in all his life before. If 
entreated humbly, God would surely temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb; He knew His servant’s weakness. ‘‘ Lead me not into temptation,” 
he cried again and again, for the first time in his life comprehending 
what now seemed to him the awful significance of words which he 
had never before clearly understood. “ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” So he cried, and wrestled, and wept. But 
even when, mentally and physically exhausted, he rose from his 
knees, he had found no comfort. Like a child, with streaming eyes 
and quivering features, he staggered upstairs to bed and fell asleep, 
repeating over and over again mechanically the prayer that the cup 
aight pass from him. 

On the Saturday morning Mr. Letgood awoke as in a spasm of 
pain. He did not need to think in order to know what oppressed 
him so fearfully. The full consciousness of his terrible duty 
weighed upon him. He felt tired out and ill. After lying so for 
some time drinking, as it seemed to him, the cup of bitterness to the 
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very dregs, he rose, and as soon as he came downstairs he sat down 
to read the Bible. Alas! even that brought him no relief. Often, 
for minutes together, his wearied brain refused to understand the 
sense of what he was reading. And so in utter misery and helpless- 
ness the servant found him when she went to tell him, that “ the 
dinner was gettin’ cold.” 

The food seemed to restore him, and during the first two hours of 
digestion he was comparatively peaceful in being able to live without 
thinking ; but then the body being refreshed, the mind grew active 
once again, and the self-torture recommenced. For some hours—he 
never knew how many—Mr. Letgood suffered in this way ; then of 
a sudden he grew calm. Was it the Divine help which came at last, 
or was it despair? Down on his knees he went and prayed once 
more, but this time his prayer consisted merely in placing before his 
Heavenly Father the exact state of the case.. . . He was powerless ; 
God should do with him what He willed, only he felt unable to 
resist if the temptation came up against him. Christ, of course, could 
remove the temptation if He willed in many ways. He put himself 
in His hands. 

After continuing in this strain for some time he rose slowly, quiet 
but still unsatisfied. After a pause of exhaustion he took up the 
Bible and began to read it; but of a sudden he put it down, and 
throwing his outspread arms on the table and bowing his head upon 
them he cried— 

“Oh, God, forgive me; I cannot see Thee or feel Thy presence. I 
can only see her face and feel her body.” 

And then hardened as by the consciousness of unforgivable 
blaspheming, he rose with set face, took up his candle, and went 


to bed. 





* ~ . > - * + 


With Mrs. Hooper and the Deacon the week had passed much as 
usual. On the Tuesday he had seen most of his brother deacons and 
found that they thought as he did. All agreed that something should 
be done to testify to their gratitude, if indeed Mr. Letgood refused 
the “ call.” In the evening, after supper, Mr. Hooper narrated to his 
wife all that he had done and all the others had said to him. When 
her turn came to speak she approved of her husband’s efforts. 
But a little later she suddenly turned to him and asked, “Why 
doesn’t Mr. Letgood marry ?”’ And as she spoke she laid down her 
work. With a tender smile the Deacon drew her over on to his knees 
in the armchair, and pushing up his spectacles (he had been reading 
a dissertation on the meaning of the Greek verb Bamtifw) he said to 
her with infinite, playful tenderness in his voice : 

“Tain’t every one can find a wife like you, my dear,” for 
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which flattering phrase he was rewarded with a little slap on the 
cheek. And then he added meditatively— 

«?Tain’t every one either that wants to take care of a wife. Some 
folk hain’t got much affection in ’em, I guess; . . . perhaps Mr. 
Letgood hain’t.”” To the which Mrs. Hooper answered not in words, 
but her lips curved into what one might have called a smile, a con- 
tented smile as from the heights of superior knowledge. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. Letgood’s state of mind on the Sunday morning almost defies 
analysis: he did not attempt to analyse it. He felt that he had told 
God the whole truth without any attempt at reservation. He had 
thereby placed himself in His hands and was no longer chiefly 
responsible. He would not even think of what he was about to do, 
further than that he intended to refuse the call and to preach the 
sermon, the peroration of which he had so carefully prepared. After 
dressing he sat down in his study and committed this to memory. 
Then he dwelt with keen pleasure upon the effect it would surely 
produce upon his hearers. When Pete came to tell him the 
buggy was ready to take him to church he rose almost cheerfully and 
went out into the air. 

The weather was delightful, as it isin the beginning of the Indian 
summer in that part of the Western States. There was a suspicion 
of coldness in the air, and a haze, which was almost a mist, fringed 
the horizon. From midday until about four o'clock the temperature 
of midsummer obtained, but in the morning the air was light and 
keen, and to breathe it exhilarated one like drinking champagne. 
As they drove to church Mr. Letgood’s spirits rose. He chatted 
with Pete almost gaily, and even took the reins once for a few 
hundred yards. But as they drew near to the church his gaiety 
seemed to forsake him. At any rate he stopped talking, and seemed 
a little preoccupied. Now and then he courteously greeted one of his 
flock on the sidewalk: but that was all. When they reached the 
church, the Partons were drawing up at the same moment, and of 
course Mr. Letgood had to speak to them. After the usual con- 
ventional remarks and shaking of hands, Mr. Letgood turned up the 
sidewalk which led to the vestry. He had not, however, taken more 
than four or five steps in this direction before he stopped suddenly 
as if he had forgotten something and looked up the street. He 
shrugged his shoulders at his own folly, as he again turned and went 
on to the vestry. ‘Of course she couldn’t send a messenger with a 
note on that day. The Deacon was with her........ , 

As he opened the vestry door, and stepped into the little room, he 
stopped as if struck with paralysis. Mrs. Hooper was there, moving 
towards him with outstretched hand and radiant smile. 

“ You see, Mr. Letgood, all the Deacons are here to meet you, and 
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they let me come, too; because I was the first to whom you told the 
news, and because I’m sure you’re not goin’ to leave us .. . and 
besides I wanted to come.” 

For a second Mr. Letgood looked at her as he took her hand and 
bowed. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hooper!” Then as if not trusting himself 
further he began to shake hands with the assembled elders. In answer 
to one who expressed the hope that they weren’t going to lose him : 
he said slowly and gravely— 

“ T always trust something to the inspiration of the moment, but I 
confess, I am greatly moved to refuse the ‘call.’ ” 

“Thet’s what I said,’ broke in Mr. Hooper, looking round 
triumphantly, “and I said, too, there were mighty few like you, 
and I meant it. But we don’t want you to act against yourself, 
although we’d be mighty glad to hev you stay.’ 

A dass of “ Yes, adie ! Yes, sir! That’s so!” went round 
the room in warm approval, and then, as Mr. Letgood did not 
answer save with an abstracted, wintry smile, the Deacons began to 
file into the church. Curiously enough Mrs. Hooper had moved 
away from the door during this scene and was now, necessarily as it 
seemed, the last to leave the room. As she passed him, Mr. Letgood 
bent towards her and in a low tone asked: 

“ And my answer ?”’ 

Mrs. Hooper stopped as if surprised, and her smile broadened to 
a laugh as she answered— 

“Oh! ain’t you men stupid!” and then in a low tone as she 
swept past him—‘“ What did I come here for ?” 

That sermon of Mr. Letgood’s is still remembered by many in 
Kansas City. To the majority indeed of his hearers he appeared 
on that day to be inspired. And, in truth, as an artistic perform- 
ance it was admirable. Standing by the desk, after a long pause 
during which he seemed to be immersed in thought, he began in the 
quietest tone to read the letter from the Deacons of the Second 
Baptist Church in Chicago. Afterwards he read his answer, begging 
them to give him time to consider their request. Then he told his 
hearers that he would read to them the passage of Holy Scripture 
which had inspired him with the answer he was about to send to 
Chicago. Again he paused—and the rustling of frocks ceased and 
silence seemed to render the air heavy as in a higher key he suddenly 
began the verse, ‘ For whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; 
and whosoever will lose his life for My sake, shall find it.” 

As the violinist knows when his instrument is perfectly attuned, 
so Mr. Letgood knew as he repeated the text that his hearers had 
surrendered themselves to him to be played upon, It would be use- 

less here to reproduce the sermon, which lasted for nearly an hour, and 
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altogether impossible to give any account of the preacher’s gestures or 
dramatic pauses, or of the modulations and inflections of his voice, 
which now seemed to be freighted with a strange earnestness, now 
quivered in pathetic appeal, and then again grew musical in the 
“dying fall” of some poetic phrase. ‘The effect was marvellous. 
Even while Mr. Letgood was speaking simply of the text as embody- 
ing the very soul of the message in which Christ first delivered to 
the world the Gospel of Gladdest Tidings, not a few women were 
quietly weeping. It was impossible, they felt, to listen unmoved to 
that voice. 

But when he went on to speak of the necessity of renunciation as 
the first step towards the perfecting of character, even the hard, 
keen, faces of the men before him began to relax and change expres- 
sion. In turn he dwelt upon the strange novelty of Christ’s teach- 
ing and its singular success; then he spoke of the shortness of 
human life, the vanity of human efforts, and the ultimate reward of 
those who gave their life for men as Christ had given His and out of 
the same divine spirit of love. And so he came at length to the 
peroration. After a pause, he began it in a conversational tone. 
His duty in the present case was a plain one, for the necessity was 
absolute. All over the United States the besetting sin of the people 
was the desire of wealth. With graphic touches he pictured the 
effects of this ignoble struggle in the degradation of character, in 
the debased tone of public and private life. And if the necessity 
was thus imperative, surely Ais duty was clear. More even than 
other men he was pledged and bound to resist the evil tendency of 
the time. In some ways, no doubt, he was as weak and faulty as 
any of his hearers, but to fail in such a case as this would be, he 
thought, to prove himself unworthy of his position. For a servant 
of Christ in the nineteenth century to seek wealth, or even to allow 
it to influence his conduct, seemed to him to be much the same 
unpardonable fault as cowardice in a soldier or dishonesty in a man 
of business. As a minister he could do but little to show what the 
words of his text meant to him, but this he could do and would do 
joyously. He would write to the good deacons in Chicago to tell 
them that he intended to stay in Kansas City, and to labour on here 
among the people whom he knew and loved, and some of whom, he 
believed, knew and loved him. He would not be tempted by the 
greater position offered to him or by the larger salary. ‘“ For whosoever 
will save his life, shall lose it; and whosoever will lose his life for My 
sake, shall find it.” 

As the voice broke over the last words, there was scarcely a dry 
eye in the church. Many of the women were sobbing audibly, and 
Mrs. Hooper had long ago given up the attempt “to pull her 
tears down the back way.” She expressed the general sentiment of 
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her sex when she said afterwards, “It was just too lovely for 
anything.” 

And the men were scarcely less affected, although they were 
better able to control their emotion. The quiet tone, the joyous 
renunciation of five thousand extra dollars a year struck these hard 
men of business as something almost uncanny. In an ordinary man 
they would have considered it the acme of folly, but in a preacher, 
they felt in a vague way that it was admirable. As Deacon Hooper 
met his brother deacons before the platform where the collection- 
plates were kept, he whispered significantly, “The meetin’ is at my 
house at three o’clock. Be prompt!” His tone was decided, as 
were also the nods which answered the invitation. 

After the service Mr. Letgood withdrew quietly, without going 
down among his congregation as he usually did. And this pleased 
even Mrs. Parton, whose husband was a judge of the Supreme Court. 
She said: “It was elegant of him.” ‘ Elegant” was then a new 
word in the West, its meaning doubtful; but Mrs. Parton used it 
evidently to express high approbation. 

At three o’clock that day the twelve deacons assembled punctually 
in Mr. Hooper’s drawing-room. Mr. Hooper received them, and 
when the latest comer was seated he began: 

“T guess there ain’t no need for me to tell you, brethren, why 
I asked you all to come round here this afternoon. I guess after 
that sermon this mornin’ we’re all sot upon showin’ Mr. Letgood 
that we appreciate him. There are mighty few men with five 
thousand dollars a year who’d give up ten thousand. . . . It seems 
to me a pretty good proof that a man’s Christian ef he’ll do that. 
Taint being merely a Christian: it’s Christ-like. . . . And I guess 
that’s aman we ought to keep right here. If they come from 
Chicago after him now, they’ll be coming from New York next, and 
he shouldn’t be exposed to sich big temptations. Now I allow thai 
we kin raise the pew-rents from the Ist of January to bring in 
another two thousand five hundred dollars a year, and I propose, 
therefore, that we deacons should just put our hands deep down in 
our pockets and give Mr. Letgood that much any way for this year, 
and promise the same for the future. . I’m willing, as senior Deacon, 
although not the richest, to start the list with three hundred 
dollars.” 

In five minutes the money was subscribed, and it was agreed that 
each man should pay in his quota to the name of Mr Hooper at 
the First National Bank next day ; then Mr. Hooper could draw 
his cheque for the sum. 

“ Wall,” said the Deacon, again getting up; “ that’s settled, but 
I’ve drawn that cheque already. Mrs. Hooper and me talked the 
thing over,” he added half apologetically, and as if to explain his 
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unbusinesslike rashness ; ‘ for she allows we oughter go right now to 
Mr. Letgood as a sort of surprise party and tell him what we think. 
That is ef you’re all agreed.” 

They were, although one or two objected to a “ surprise party” 
being held on Sunday. But Deacon Hooper overruled the objection 
by saying that he could find no better word, though of course ’twas 
really not a “ surprise party.” After this satisfactory explanation, 
one of the deacons proposed that Deacon Hooper should make the 
speech and presentation to Mr. Letgood, and that Mrs. Hooper 
should be asked to accompany the party. When Mr. Hooper went 
into the dining-room to find his wife she was already dressed to go 
out, and when he expressed surprise and delivered himself of his 
mission, she said, simply : 

“ Why I only dressed to go and see Mrs. Jones, who’s ill, but I guess 
I'll go along with you first.” 

* * - * * * - 

On that afternoon Mr. Letgood was seated in his study thinking 
over a sermon for the evening, which, he felt, would have to be very 
different from that of the morning, or else he feared it would fall 
flat. He had avoided thinking of his position. He knew that the 
die was cast now, and, besides having done his best, he felt vaguely 
that he was not really responsible. In the back of his mind was the 
thought that later his responsibility would become clear to him, but 
he confined it in the furthest chamber of his brain with probable 
repentance as the guardian. Now, however, he must think of his 
sermon. It should be doctrinal, he felt; as a contrast to that of the 
morning. Suddenly he became conscious of steps in the drawing- 
room, and as he opened the door leading into that room he came 
face to face with the deacons. Before he could speak, Deacon Hooper 
began : 

“ Mr. Letgood! We, the deacons of your church, hev come to see 
you. We want to tell you how we appreciate your decision this 
mornin’, It was Christ-like! And we’re all proud of you and glad 
you're goin’ to stay with us. But we allow that it ain’t fair or to be 
expected that you should refuse ten thousand dollars a year with only 
five. So we’ve made a purse for this year among ourselves of two 
thousand five hundred dollars extry, which we hope you'll accept. 
Next year the pew-rents can be raised to bring in the same sum; 
anyway it shall be made up. Sir, there ain’t no use in talkin’; but 
you, Mr. Letgood, hev jest sot us an example of how one who loves 
the Lord Jesus, and Him only, should act, and we ain’t goin’ to 
remain far behind. No, sir, we ain’t. Thar’s the cheque.” 

And as he finished speaking, tears stood in the kind, honest, grey 
eyes. 

Mr. Letgood took the cheque mechanically, and mechanically 
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grasped at the same time the Deacon’s outstretched hand; but 
his eyes sought Mrs. Hoopér’s, who stood behind the knot of men 
with her handkerchief to her face. In a moment or two, recalled to 
himself by the fact that one after the other all the deacons wanted 
to shake his hand, Mr. Letgood tried to throw himself into the 
ceremony, and at last said : 

“My dear brothers, I thank you each and all, and accept your 
gift in the spirit in which you offer it. I don’t think I need say that 
I knew nothing of this when I preached this morning. It is not 
the money now that I’m thinking of, but your kindness. I thank 
you.again.” 

After a few minutes’ casual conversation, consisting chiefly of 
praise of the “‘ wonderful discourse” of the morning, Mr. Letgood 
proposed that they should all have iced coffee with him ; he always 
took it in the afternoon; there was nothing so refreshing ; he wanted 
them to try it; and although he was a bachelor, if Mrs. Hooper 
would kindly give her assistance and help him to direct his cook, 
he was sure they would enjoy a glass. With a smile she declared 
her willingness to help, and Mr. Letgood held the door open for 
her, and as he stepped into the passage after her and closed the 
door, he said hurriedly, with anger and suspicion in his voice : 

“ You didn’t get this up as my answer? You didn’t think I should 
take money ited of that, did you?” 

Demur ely , Mrs. Hooper turned her head over her shoulder as he 
spoke, and leaning against him as he put his arms round her waist, 
said with arch reproach : 

“ You are just too silly for anything.” Then turning quite round, 
she nestled against him and slowly lifted her eyes. . . . Their lips 
met, 
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